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LR FALL FESTIVAL AROUND 


THE SYMPHONY SERIES 
All-Wagner Festival Program 


Frederick Stock George Dasch Osbourne McConathy 
RIENZI . . . . . . +. +. + « Numbers 1 and 2. Overture and Chorus of Roman Soldiers 


ALBUMLEAF . . . « Number 3 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN . . « Numbers 4 and 5. Senta’s Ballad and Sailors Chorus 

LOHENGRIN . . . . . « Number 6. Prelude 

LOHENGRIN . . . . . . . Numbers 7 and 8. Introduction to Act Ill and Bridal Chorus 
(with concert ending) 


Five Conductor's scores for these eight selections which can be performed by chorus and orchestra, by orchestra alone, 
or by chorus alone with piano accompaniment. May we send you details? 


CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING 


Anne E. Pierce, lowa University Estelle Liebling, Curtis Institute 
This course for high school and teacher training institutions is the result of the authors’ 
successful teaching experience over a period of years. The fundamentals are presented 
clearly and simply. Exercises are drawn from standard musical literature, and a progres- 


o > a 


sively planned repertoire is included in the book itself with copious references to sheet 
NEW YORK 


music sources for additional and optional use. Illustrated with pictures of class groups 
for good posture, etc., and by artists of today exemplifying the best tradition of good 
singing. Order your copy now. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY  j.,, serncsco 











54th YEAR 


Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts, July 7—28 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director 
FRANCIS FINDLAY, Dean Junior Division 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
SENIOR DIVISION JUNIOR DIVISION 


(For supervisors and special teachers of music) (For young students of high school age) 


Conducting Clinic, choral and orchestral Ensemble instruction, choral and orchestral 
Folk Festival (Latin-America) Chamber music 
Educational Symposium (6 lecturers) Private instrumental instruction 


Demonstration School Special curriculum 
Faculty of 17 recognized leaders and additional instructors for private work 
Send for a prospectus to 


FRANCES B. SETTLE ZOE BARTHOLOMEW OLGA E. HIEBER 
581 Boylston Street 45 East 17th Street 291 East 20th Street 
Boston, Massachusetts New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
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York Band Instrument Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Just Published Hesser and Dustman 


ESSENTIAL SONGS TREASURE CHEST OF 
SONGS 


A songbook for boys and 
girls in junior and senior high 
schools, rural schools, in fact, for 
everybody. The songs are varied 
in character and suitable for many 
occasions—rounds, chanteys, folk 
songs, old familiar songs, hymns, 
etc. The selection has been deter- 


Frost 
CHILDREN’S SONGS FOR 
By Percy GRAHAM 


EVERY DAY 
Professor of School Music, Boston University 


BEAUTIFULLY illustrated col- —_ . 
i NSTANTLY captivating to the young pupil 
lection of 49 modern songs , . : 
‘ through its twelve full page pictures and its 
for children in the first four grades. . . 
‘ open, clear pages this book presents a practical 
The words relate to subjects asso- : . : 
, : . plan for teaching children to read music. Pro- 
ciated with youthful interests and iar? a 
peat fessor Graham’s “Pattern Song” method has been 
activities. There are songs for the : : “heggs 
‘ ‘ highly successful, resulting in spontaneous read- 
various holidays and seasons. They : : oat 
. 7 ing on the part of the children and their increased . ° " 
vary in character, can be sung with ; Ze ‘ mined by the desire to give young 
; : pleasure in music. List, $1.00. Manual $0.32. - 
ease, and have simple accompani- people such songs as they will en- 
ments. List price $0.72. joy singing. List price $0.96. 

















Bridgman 
BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 


[= 230 virile songs for boys and young men are aesthetic, interesting, 
socializing, and vitalizing. The opportunities for two or three or four 
part singing for male voices are numerous and the arrangements give all 
voice parts the chance to carry main or secondary melodies. The whole 
point of the book is singing for pleasure and to that end the song types are 
widely diversified. A Cappella Edition $1.40 List; Accompanied Edition 
$3.00 List. 











Hollis Dann 


OUR MUSIC IN STORY AND SONG OK FOUR: For wre Chorus, Men’s Chorus, 
Women’s Chorus 


WELL-ROUNDED musical background for pupils of vary- | pera collection which includes art songs for 
ing ages, as found in rural and partially graded men’s and women’s voices and chorales, Christmas 
schools, is afforded by this book. The first 40 pages pre- and other seasonal songs, college songs, duets, folk and 
sent a short but comprehensive story of the development home songs, hymns, madrigals, spirituals, selections from 
of music and descriptions of modern symphony orchestras, opera, patriotic songs, repertoire for men’s and women’s 
bands, etc. The book contains about 250 songs of a glee clubs and for a cappella chorus. Arranged for the 
varied character. List price $0.96. The Manual shows junior and senior high school levels, the contents develop 
teachers how to present the contents of the book. List $0.32. appreciation of good music. List price $1.48. 


Foresman 








Augustine and Ward 
NORWEGIAN NIGHTS 


T= beautiful operetta, based on the life and music of Edvard Grieg, de- 
velops appreciation of both the composer and his work. It is in three 
acts, with full directions for staging. The aid of various school departments 
in producing it makes it an excellent project in music appreciation. List 


price $1.40. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE HARDLY 
EVER TOUCHES 
HIS FLUTE! 
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@ A poor instrument will stymie any boy. There’s 
no fun in practicing if the thing won’t respond, if 
it’s hard to blow, poorly tuned, windy and fvil of 
squawks. It’s positively discouraging. But just put 
a new P-A in that boy’s hands, and watch him go. 
Beautifully toned, every note smooth and clearly 
defined, easy blowing, rich and resonant, it is the 
difference in the instrument that counts. Give 
him results, let him excel, and practice becomes 
pleasure. 

This new P-A catalog is the greatest book of in- 
strument values ever published. Includes nearly 
all brass and woodwind instruments for band and 
orchestra. See your local dealer, or write direct for 
your free copy of this wonderful book. No 
obligation. Send postal today sure. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


513 P-A BUILDING ELKHART, IND. 
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“We have listed below a small part of the varied material which was shown at the 
Lyon & Healy booths in the recent sectional conferences of music educators. Jot 
down these new arrivals on your requisitions for fall material. Lyon & Healy Educational 


Department will gladly suggest additional material for the up-to-the-minute school . . . 
Standard school discounts allowed. 








BOOKS for SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


(Grades) In Gosen, Magte, 
How Man Made Music—Buchanan . wt yy SR 


Joseph Haydn—The Merry Little Peasant—Wheeler and Deucher ..... 
Magic World of Music, The—Samaroff-Stokowski .................. 
Mozart—the Wonder Boy—Wheeler and Deucher 

Wonderful Story of Music, The—Baker 

Young Masters of Music—Roberts 


(High School and College) 


Famous Composers—Dole (New edition) 

Fundamental Counterpoint—Richardson 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians—6 vols. Formerly sold at $40... Now, 18.00 
Listening to Music—Moore (New edition) J 
Pursuit of Music, The—Davies 

Story of the Orchestra, The—Bekker 


Lyon & Healy’s Sale Books—Fifty books which formerly sold at $1.50 to $10.50. 
Now available at from 50c to $2.00. Write for complete list and prices. 


Material for BANDS and 
ORCHESTRAS 3-Octave 


Band on Parade, The—Dvorak ‘ 
Clarinet Method—Liegl J 
Finale—A Life for the Czar—Glinka-Leidzen. Standard Band, $3.50; Concert 
Band, $5.00; Sym. Band, $6.50; Cond. Score, $0.50; Parts, 30c each. 0 abet, cus eaten 
Park Ave. Fantasy—Malneck and Signorelli. Full Band, $5.00; Sym. Band, $7.50; cre “ . 
Cond. Score, 75c; Extra Parts, 35c. oy yy $ 
Russlan and Ludmilla Overture——Glinka-Sopkin. Score and Parts, $5.75; Score, Ra ‘ 
parts and extra Strings, $7.85 or $9.50; Cond. Score, $3.00; Extra parts, 25c each. 
Strings from the Start (String method)—Jones, Dasch and Krone, 4 books, each . . 


nge of 3 octaves. 














ate Material for Choral Groups 
Lfeetric 
Phonograph A Cappella Singer, The—Randolph (SSA) 
A Cappella Primer, The—Horton (SATB) 


Aeolian Collection for Young Men—Malin....... 


CONCERTO Easy Descant School Song Book—Tobin. School edition, 16c. Com- 
plete edition 
645° 


When Voices are Changing—Breach (Boys) 


Be Thrifty. Concentrate Your Music 
Purchases at Lyon & Healy .. .- 
One Order... One Bill... One Postage Charge. 


Order from the Nearest Lyon & Healy Store— 


DAYTON,OHIO CLEVELAND,OHIO OMAHA,NEBR, AKRON, OHIO 


Although small and NEW YORK, N.Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


compact, the Concerto 


has amazingly true tone quality. Equipped 
with large Magnavox speaker; self-starting, 
constant speed motor. In beautifully fin- 
SRST CHRES GEnENED, Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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AMC (INSTRUMENTS 


FOR BETTER PLAYING 


OLDS 
Trombone, Trumpet, Cornet 


MARTIN AND INDIANA 
Band and Orchestra Instruments 


BACON 
Guitars and Banjos 


NATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
Electric Guitars 


BETTONEY PENZEL-MUELLER 
Clarinets 


HAYNES 
Flutes, Piccolos 


L AND S . 
Drums, Xylophones and Tympani 


MAESTRO BROADCASTERS 
DALLAPE, CELLINI SCANDALLI 


Piano Accordions 





Musical Instruments areanimportant part of musi- 
calinstruction. The playing of fine instruments should be recommended by 
bandmasters and supervisors because they help the student’s execution 
when he needs that help most, and also because it gives him pride of 
ownership which promotes the desire to play and so—practice. Local 
musical instrument dealers will be of great aid in pointing out the merits 
offfine instruments to students. Suggest a visit to them to your classes 
in the interest of good music and the support of local enterprise. 


MUA ICAL 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


309 South Wabash Avenue e Chicago 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF FINE BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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Notes from the Field 





American Bandmasters’ Association. 
The eighth annual convention of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association was 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, March 
5, 6, and 7, with many prominent lead- 
ers in the field of band music partici- 
pating in the programs. Important 
among the discussions of the occasion 
was the one which brought to light the 
proposed new table of organization for 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard of the United States, in which 
the reduction of the number of bands 
to one twenty-eight-piece unit for each 
Division is contemplated. Resolutions 
were formulated and adopted whereby 
the Association is petitioning those in 
authority to extend rather than reduce 
the musical units so that a minimum 
strength for bands shall be incorporated 
in the proposed new table of organi- 
zation of the Army, as follows: “Avia- 
tion, Engineers, Medical, Quartermaster 
—thirty-six players; Infantry, Artillery, 
and Cavalry—forty-eight players for 
each component as designed to replace 
the present regiment if such change is 
contemplated.” Members are urged by 
Austin A. Harding, newly elected pres- 
ident, to write to their representatives 
in Washington at once protesting the 
proposed reduction. 

In presenting the report of the com- 
mittee on standardization of adjudica- 
tion, Chairman A. R. McAllister spoke 
on the six comment sheets and the 
standards proposed for adoption by the 
Association. The Association was asked 
to consider the important question of 
adjudication fees for adjudicators, keep- 
ing in mind the proper budgeting of 
such expenses so that standards in all 
contests might be maintained at a high 
level, and the forcing of any conditions 
be avoided that might lead to the em- 
ployment of adjudicators of question- 
able ability because of financial limita- 
tions in any of the groups. 

The Association elected officers for 
the coming year, as follows: President 
—Austin A. Harding, of the University 
of Illinois; Vice-President—Walter M. 
Smith, of Boston, Massachusetts; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Glenn Cliffe Bainum. 

Conductors appearing on the grand 
concert program were Percy Aldridge 
Grainger, Edwina Franko Goldman, Frank 
Simon, Austin A. Harding, Taylor Bran- 
son, Charles O’Neill, Charles Benter, 
Herbert L. Clarke, A. R. McAllister, 
Raymond Dvorak, Henry Fillmore, Karl 
L. King, Harold Bachman, Joseph Ger- 
geim, and Glenn Cliffe Bainum. 


Chicagoland Music Festival. The 
eighth Chicagoland Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Chicago Tribune Char- 
ities, Inc., will be held Saturday, August 
21, in Soldiers’ Field, Chicago. The con- 
tests will be conducted for (1) Bands, 
adult and juvenile; (2) Drum Corps, 
junior and juvenile; (3) Choruses, men, 
women, and mixed; (4) Vocalists, men 
and women (best voice); (5) Baton 
Twirlers, adult, junior, and juvenile; 
(6) Violins; (7) Cornets; (8) Harmon- 
icas. 

Entry blanks and rules governing the 
competitions may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Philip Maxwell, music festival 
director, Room 1418, The Chicago Trib- 
une, Tribune Tower, Chicago, Illinois. 


Pennsylvania. The All-State Band 
Festival will be held in Coatesville, 
May 13-15, with Edwin Franko Gold- 
man as conductor. The event is spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania School Music 
Association, the officers of which are as 
follows: President, W. Fred Orth; 
Vice-President—Gordon Williams; Sec- 
retary—Lina B. Yeager; Treasurer— 
Cyrus K. Thompson; Editor of the P. 
S. M. A. News—Harold F. Hetrick. 
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Department of Music Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 
July 5—August 13 


Spend a cool summer near the ocean and hear Grand 
Opera, Symphony, Band and Drama in New York City 


ero 


Complete courses offered by the regular Faculty for the vocal and in- 
strumental teacher and supervisor on graduate and undergraduate 
levels leading to B. S. (in music) and M. A. 





CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE COURSES 


Guest conductors and master teachers include 


CHORAL LITERATURE OF THE 16th and 17th CENTURIES 
Rev. Father William J. Finn, Paulist Choristers, New York City. 


MADRIGALS, GLEES, FOLK SONGS 
Robert McLeod, F. R. C. O. London, Training College For Teachers, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THE CANTATA AND ORATORIO 
Hugh Ross, F.R.C.O. London, Conductor, Schola Cantorum, New York 
City. 


CHORAL WORKS OF MODERN COMPOSERS 
Noble Cain, Chicago A Cappella Choir; NBC Choral Director. 


PRESENTATION OF SONG-PLAYS AND OPERETTAS 
Berta Elsmith, National Authority on Operetta Production. 


Arrangements pending for 
Jose Iturbi and Willem Van Hoogstraten 











NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS—GUEST SPEAKERS 


Dr. Ernest G. Hesser will present the course “The Place of Music in the New Social Order.” The following 
distinguished educators have been invited to contribute to the course: Marion Bauer, Russell Carter, James 
Francis Cooke, Henry S. Drinker, Franklin Dunham, Marion Flagg, George H. Gartlan, Glenn Gildersleeve, Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella, Leonard Liebling, George Lindsay, Joseph E. Maddy, M. Claude Rosenberry, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Oscar Thompson, Augustus Zanzig. 


Cro 


COMPLETE SUMMER SESSION AND 1937-38 BULLETINS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


Address: Ernest G. Hesser, Chairman, Dept. of Music Education, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City 
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ERITORIOUS 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


special programs outstanding. 
UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 


—Junior High School. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT-SINGING EXERCISES 


An excellent preparation for the elements of 
ary theory. 


SINGING AS WE GO 
Unique in the field of kindergarten music. 


love them. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 





ERITORIOUS The Following Publications 
USIC Will Induce Better Music 


AKES NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


A classic in school music material. 


USICIANS A real inspiration. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The ideal material to teach musical art in the fifth and sixth years. 


The comprehensive volume that fulfills the promise of its title. 


The outstanding collection that fits every musical need of classroom and 
assembly instruction in song, music history and appreciation. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Music material from chorus, oratorio and opera classics to make your 


A new “Richmond in the field.” The material used is selected and ar- 
ranged to fit the perplexing problems of the changing and changed voices 


No other publication can compare with the grading and excellence of this 
volume. Widely used and praised in this field. 
FIFTY PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL NOTATION 


music notation and element- 


To know these songs is to 


9 Union Square 
New York City 














Ihe Ditte rina 


Better instruments will do far greater justice 
to your ability and standing as a director, as 
well as to the efforts of each individual player 
under your supervision. No matter how you 
look at it, in music there is no substitute for 
quality; likewise, for directors who appreciate 
the many advantages of using and recom- 
mending nothing but the best instruments 
obtainable, both from their own as well as 
the student's standpoint, there is no substitute 


for Martins. Built by Musicians, for Musicians. 


MA RTI N BAND INSTRUMENTS 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY... . . ELKHART, INDIANA 
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... between an ordinary 
and a really fine musical 
organization... between 
an average and an out- 
standing player... can 
frequently be traced to 
the quality of instru- 


ments used. 





Charles N. Boyd. News of the death 
of Charles N. Boyd, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was received just as the Jour- 
nal went to press. Mr. Boyd, who was 
long connected with the Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Institute, held a prominent place 
in the activities of the Music Teachers 
National Association and in the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society. He was also 
well known in the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, of which he had been 
a member for many years. The sincere 
sympathy of the Journal and of the 
Conference is extended to the family in 
their bereavement. 


International Music Conference. The 
International Conference on Music for 
Young People, which is the outcome of 
the first International Congress on Mu- 
sic Education held in Prague, April, 
1936, will be held in Paris, June 28-30, 
according to information received from 
F. B. Stiven, of the University of Illi- 
nois. Mr. Stiven was chairman of the 
United States delegation at the Inter- 
national Congress. 

The general secretary of the Confer- 
ence will be Andre Coeuroy, of Paris, 
and the president will be Edward C. 
Dent, of Cambridge University, England. 
The program includes reports on many 
phases of music and music education. 
Of especial interest to all music educa- 
tors will be the organization of an in- 
ternational exchange of programs and 
experiences through which the Society 
of Musical Education—of which Leo 
Kestenberg, of Prague, is director—may 
serve as a center in its position as the 
central bureau for international in- 
formation and teaching. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Society for Musical 
Education, 4 Toskansky Palace, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Recreation Congress. The National 
Recreation Congress will hold its twenty- 
second meeting in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, May 17 to 21, inclusive, with the 
Ambassador Hotel as _ headquarters. 
Sponsored by the National Recreation 
Association, the meeting will present a 
program featuring group discussions of 
a wide variety of topics pertaining to 
the recreational field. There will also 
be a consultation service, exhibits, and 
many social events. 


Phi Sigma Mu Holds Convention. Zeta 
chapter of Phi Sigma Mu, national hon- 
orary fraternity, was hostess for the 
sixth biennial convention of the frater- 
nity, which was held in Potsdam, New 
York, May 7-9. Participating in the pro- 
gram were many delegates from six 
chapters located in Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky, and Pots- 
dam, New York. National President 
Naomi Graef presided at the meetings, 
the final of which was a meeting of the 
newly elected officers whose names will 
be announced later. 

Phi Sigma Mu, founded in 1925, has 
as its aims the creating and fostering 
of fellowship among _ students and 
teachers of public school music and the 
encouraging of a high degree of mu- 
sicianship both in individuals and in 
groups. 


Connecticut. In the Connecticut state 
music festival which will be held May 
14 at Waterbury, the participating di- 
rectors will have the privilege of stat- 
ing the terms on which they wish to 
appear. They may participate either for 
customary rating with criticism, or 
without rating but with criticism sent 
by mail. Also they may appear for 
director’s criticism only, or they may 
perform without receiving any criticism 
whatsoever. 

A sectional festival, sponsored by sev- 
eral Connecticut communities, is sched- 
uled for May 21 at Meriden. The plans— 
ealling for a chorus of three hundred 
voices and an orchestra of eighty 
players—indicate that the program will 
be an ambitious one. 
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SUMMER CONCERT AND CLINIC BANDS ON THE MEADOW 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 


JUNE 19 to JULY 30 


SUMMER CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA IN TWILIGHT CONCERT 


May, Nineteen Thirty-seven 








will this year bring hundreds of star 


drum soloists to these thrilling events 
who never before have been able, 
though eligible, to enter. Competi- 
tion will be keener than ever. If 


you make First Division in one of 


these drum solo contests, THIS year, 
you'll KNOW you're good. But you 





can’t win without a drum of win- 
ning quality, and that means you 
need a Ludwig. See your nearest 
music dealer, or write direct for 
beautiful catalog, giving us your 
dealer's name. Don’t delay. Now is 


the time to equip for all contests. 
2314A 


Ww 








i : : 3 “ Lo 
It is NOT too late to switch to Meat £ 
Ludwig for the final contests. See 
your dealer or write today sure. ) 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG | 


518D LUDWIG BLDG., 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, ILL. 
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* POISE IS PERFECT BALANCE” | 





Good flutists on one side of the scales. 
Poor Instruments on the other. 
Never strike a point of balance. 

v 
Haynes Flutes help establish poise. 
Flawless materials, accurate workmanship and irre- 
proachable intonation banish worry and uncer- 
tainty. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Own a flute, piccolo or clarinet made expressly 
for you of Silver, Gold or Platinum. 


New catalog on request. 








age vANES Fup. Master “Die? | WM. S. HAYNES, Founder | 


Wu S.HayNes Co ~3O-s Craftsmen WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
poses since 1888 8=,.G®, | Fet. 1888 





WM. S. HAYNES CO, tsi 
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Lawrence, Kansas. Region Nine, com- 
prising the states of Missouri, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Kansas, the first of the 
national regions to make its bow in a 
music competition-festival under the 
new regional plan, combined its meeting 
with that of the third annual mid-west- 
ern band festival held at the University 
of Kansas in Lawrence, May 6, 7, and 
8. The organizations sponsoring the 
event were the National School Band 
Association and the National School 
Choral Association, and the meeting 
added greatly to the festivities of an- 
nual music week at the University, the 
dates of which were May 2 to 8, inclu- 
sive, coinciding with those set for the 
observance of national music week. 

The official judges and guest conduc- 
tors for the competition-festival were A. 
R. McAllister, A. A. Harding, Harold 
Bachman, William D. Revelli, D. M. 
Swarthout, William F. Ludwig, Henry 
Veld, Ludwig MHebeistreit, Geneva 
Youngs, Fred Jost. Local committee- 
men were Russel L. Wiley, chairman; 
and D. M. Swarthout, official represent- 
ative of the University. 

Wyoming. The Big Horn basin music 
festival was held April 30 and May 1 at 
Lovell, Wyoming. The festival, which 
was non-competitive, was open to all 
towns and cities in the Big Horn River 
basin of northern Wyoming, with vocal 
and instrumetal soloists and ensembles, 
as well as bands, choruses, and orches- 
tras participating. The officers of the 
Big Horn Basin Music Festival Asso- 
ciation are: President—Dorothy K. Fe- 
land, Lovell; Vice-President—Archie 0. 
Wheeler, Greybull; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Ralph Erickson, Lovell. 

The first Wyoming all-state music 
festival was held in Casper, April 16 
and 17, with vocal and instrumental so- 
loists, bands, choruses, and orchestras 
from many high schools throughout the 
state taking part. Members of the state 
festival committee were: Winston 
Butscher, chairman, Riverton; A. L. 
Samuelson, Powell; Jessie Mae Agnew, 
Casper; Jean Malowney, Rock Springs; 
Edith McCollister, Rawlins; Louise 
Brehmer, Sheridan; Jessie E. Leffel, 
Cheyenne. 

Wisconsin. The ninth annual West- 
ern Wisconsin Music Festival was held 
at LaCrosse State Teachers College, 
April 3. Five groups participated in the 
festival: a band of seventy members; 
an orchestra of fifty-five; a girl’s chorus 
of two hundred; a boy’s chorus of one 
hundred, and a mixed chorus of two 
hundred. Donald I. Boyd, of Eau Claire, 
adjudicated. The program was in charge 
of Robert G. Peterson, of Galesville, 
president of the festival organization; 
Thomas Annet, of LaCrosse, secretary: 
Eunice Lien, of Elroy: Verna Keefe, of 
Black River Falls, and V. Ruth Seland- 
er, of Viroqua. 

Milwaukee Music Festival. The eighth 
biennial music festival of the Milwau- 
kee public schools was held at the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, May 13, 14, and 15. 
The festival choruses from the sixth 
grades, the seventh and eighth grades, 
and the high schools, plus the forces 
of the High School A Cappella Chorus 
and the Junior Technical High School 
Boys’ Chorus, all participating sepa- 
rately, numbered, in the aggregate, 
forty-six hundred singers. The All City 
Junior Orchestra and the All City Ju- 
nior Band totalled four hundred mem- 
bers; the All City High School Orches- 
tra and the All City High School Band, 
three hundred and twenty. There was 
a string ensemble of four hundred and 
fifty players, a piano group of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five performers, and 2 
wind instrument ensemble numbering 
seven hundred. Thousands of school 
patrons packed the great auditorium for 
the three concerts, which were arranged 
under the supervision of Herman F. 
Smith, director of music in the Mil- 
waukee public schools, in coédperation 
with the staff of the music department. 
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THESUMMER OF SUMMERS FO 






June 27 to August 23 at 
Beautiful Interlochen 


NATIONAL 
MUSIC CAMP 


INTERLOCHEN. MICHIGAN 





In a most appropriate nature setting at Interlochen, Michigan, a 


delightful season of music study, which noted artists and educators PERCY GRAINGER 
make amazingly simple, engrossingly interesting and surpassingly 
helpful. : 
SYMPHONY TRAINING 
Perey Grainger BAND 
‘ — CHORUS 
rhroughout the season a pianist-composer-conductor esteemed by the OPERA 
music lovers of every country—Percy Grainger—will conduct the high’ RADIO BROADCASTING 
school band or orchestra daily. Students will benefit immeasurably CONDUCTING 
by association with him and with other prominent faculty members COMPOSITION 
and guest conductors a 
' ¢ . ENSEMBLES 
LECTURES 
Outdoor Pleasures Mid Lakes and Timber! SIGHT READING 


Though work is made play at Interlochen, there’s plenty of recreation f q 
besides—such as tennis, boating, swimming and other outdoor pleas- 
ures. There isn’t a dull moment at Interlochen! There are junior 
cottages for junior high school students. The cost for the entire season 


is amazingly low! 








SUPERVISORS Dr. J. E. Mappy, ; 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC Box 608, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Please send me full information about the National Music Camp. 


Will you please send us names 








of students who might be inter. Name... - 
ested in attending the camp this Address... 
season? 
Ridin atbesileanteessiainden State........... 
* 
Instrument................ Voice............ 
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This is an endowed institution of na- 
tional scope offering courses in all 
branches of music. The recognized Uni- 
versity degrees, B.M., M.A. in Music, 
M.M. and Ph.D. in Music are granted. 
Library facilities, physical equipment and 
University affiliation afford unusual op- 
portunities for graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable composers 
to hear own works performed. 


Summer Session June 28-July 31 





EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMoND Witson, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, band, en- 
sembles and chorus broadcast over NBC 
system, Thursdays, 3:15 P. M., E. S. T. 
Due to limited enrollment early registra- 
tion is advisable both for summer and 
winter sessions. 

The Placement Bureau has available can- 
didates for professional positions and for 
teaching in colleges, public and private 
schools. 


Fall Session Opens September 21 


For Information and Catalogs address 
Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















expense estimate. 
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Morton High School Band, first division, 
1936 National Contest (Louis Blaha, Conductor) 


FOUR-WEEK SUMMER COURSE IN 
BAND and ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 


Methods for Public Schools 


Sherwood Music School repeats in 1937 the Conducting Course which was so success- 
ful last year. Victor Grabel, Louis Blaha, P. Marinus Paulsen and Edward Meltzer 


will cooperate in giving this course. It will include methods, repertoire, baton 
technique, interpretation, scoring, program building and allied subjects. 
Each member of the class will be given opportunity for practice conducting with the 
prize-winning Morton High School Band and the Sherwood Orchestras. 
Moderate tuition, Write for special announcement of this class, catalogs and all- 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
410 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PROVISIONAL MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
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I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the........... issue. 
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Kentucky. Undaunted by the frightful 
experience of the recent Kentucky flood, 
Jefferson County sent to Indianapolis, 
by special train, a chorus of four hun- 
dred elementary school children, to ap- 
pear on the junior day program of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Accompanied by the superintendent of 
Jefferson County schools, members of 
the board of education, parents, teach- 
ers, and interested citizens of Louisville, 
the children left for Indianapolis early 
Saturday morning, April 24, and re- 
turned to Louisville that evening. While 
in Indianapolis, the four hundred chor- 
isters, representing thirty-three rural 
schools, sang Alice in Wonderland com- 
plimentary to the composer Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, who attended the perform- 
ance. 

According to information received, 
music in Jefferson County has been so 
organized that, for nine years, the same 
opportunities, vocally and instrument- 
ally, have been afforded every child, re- 
gardless of the size or location of the 
school attended. Music festivals have 
been held for the past six years. The 
festival chorus numbered one thousand 
children this year, but because of the 
expense of transportation, only four 
hundred were selected for the Indianap- 
olis appearance. 

Music in Jefferson County is under 
the supervision of Helen McBride and 
Margaret L. Leist. 


Kansas City, Kansas. With more than 
fifty-five hundred students and approxi- 
mately four hundred teachers partici- 
pating, the eleventh observance of Mu- 
sic Week, March 30 to April 3, was a 
gala festival occasion for Kansas City, 
Kansas, according to Bessie Miller, su- 
pervisor of music. There were concerts 
in which there appeared massed orches- 
tras, bands, and choruses from all the 
public schools, including the kinder- 
gartens, elementary schools, junior high 
schools and junior high school grades, 
and from the senior high schools and 
the junior college. 


Contest for Composers. Leo Feist, 
Inc., of New York, has announced a 
cash prize of $250.00 for the best orig- 
inal composition for band to be sub- 
mitted in open competition before Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. The prizes for second and 
third places will be $150.00 each. The 
work receiving first prize will be pub- 
lished, as will the other two, if deemed 
worthy by the judges. Prize money will 
be applied against royalties. The judges 
will be chosen from the membership of 
the American Bandmasters’ Association 
and from the National High School 
Band Association. 


In the death of Walter M. Smith, of 
Quincy, Mass., May 1, 1937, school mu- 
sic loses a warm friend and supporter. 
As a band leader, adjudicator, soloist, 
and teacher Mr. Smith was an inspira- 
tion to young musicians, not only in the 
territory in New England, but through- 
out the nation. He was a member of 
the American Bandmasters Association, 
and at the recent convention was 
elected Vice-President. He was also a 
member of the Conference and the New 
England Festival Association, and was 
prominent in many fields of musical en- 
deavor. The Journal joins the many 
friends in extending sympathy to the 
bereaved family. 


Music Education in Philadelphia. The 
Report of the Division of Music Educa- 
tion, a pamphlet covering the various 
phases of musical achievement in the 
public schools of the Quaker City for 
the year ending June 30, 1936, has re- 
cently been issued by the Board of Pub- 
lic Education of the School District of 
Philadelphia. The Report is by George 
L. Lindsay, director of music. 


- Paul Cremaschi has resigned the posi- 
tion as director of music at New Port 
Richey, Florida, and has accepted the 
position as director of music at Tarpon 
Springs. 
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1867 ~ 70th Anniversary Year - 1937 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FIRST SESSION—SIX WEEKS SECOND SESSION—FIVE WEEKS 
June 28 to August 7 August 9 to September 11 


Select Guest and Resident Music Education Faculty offers complete curricula in Music Education leading to the 
Degrees Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music Education. Other nationally known master teachers 
will join the Summer School Faculty offering several complete curricula leading to the Degrees Bachelor of 


Music and Master of Music. 


OSCAR ANDERSON, Instrumental Supervision, Methods, and Conducting 
MARIAN COTTON, High School Methods | 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Class Voice Methods 

CHRISTIAN LYNGBY, Instrumental Methods, Violin and Conducting | 
FRANKLIN MADSEN, Music Education and Theory 

FLORENCE MADSEN, Music Education and Voice 
HANS H. ROSENWALD, Musicology 

MARY STRAWN VERNON, School Music Education 

GLADYS M. WELLS, Dalcroze Eurythmics Normal Classes 
LEROY WETZEL, Choral Music and Conducting | 

















Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 














Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


7ist ANNIVERSARY SUMMER SESSION | 


8 weeks’ session—June 21 to August 14 5 weeks’ session—July 12 to August 14 | 
. * “ —June 21 to July 31 ae “ —August 1 to August 14 





FRANK SIMON, Past President, American Bandmasters Association and direc- 
tor of nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, who will direct the BAND 
DEPARTMENT in a summer course of 6 weeks. Daily outdoor rehearsals and 
weekly concerts. This course is accredited, being an integral part of the Music 
Education Department. The course is open to music supervisors and advanced high 
Frank Simon school instrumentalists. Mr. Simon will also give a course in Band Conducting. 


BAND FORMATION course—5 weeks, under direction of MERRILL B. VAN PELT, conductor of 
the University of Cincinnati band. This course will cover an exposition of maneuvers for the stadium 
and field band, which includes fan fares, entrances, letter formations, designs, stunts and standard military 
movements. The technique of their contrivances and application to specific needs is emphasized. 


COMPLETE SUMMER COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


For students pursuing advanced study and professional training 4 ; 
For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. in Public School Music 
For graduate students working for degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. 

Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers = . 

Public School Music Department in affiliation with University of Cincinnati 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 
















Master Classes—Piano, Voice, Violin and Organ Musicology—For graduate students 
Gregorian Chant—A fundamental study for all students of music 
Write to 
Department S Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A NEW PATRIOTIC SONG 
“MY WONDROUS LAND” (AMERICA) 


Poem by Thornton Oakley 
Music by Guy Marriner 
Voice & Piano .30¢ Mixed Chorus .10¢ 











Consider carefully! 
This Exceptional Material 
For Next Season! 


BAND Symph. 
Contest Ed. Band 
*Cailliet, L.—Strains from Erin...........cecseeeees $5.00 ey 00 
*Dvorak-Cailliet—Humoresque ..............+see008 3.50 2.00 
NEW! Berlioz-McKay—March to the Scaffold............. 4.00 2.50 


(from the Fantastic Symphony) 
* Placed on National Contest Lists. 





ORCHESTRA Grand Full Small 


Score Orch. Orch. Orch. 


*McDonald-Stokowski—Rhumba_ .......... $2.00 $3. 50 sons 50 
*Bach-Cailliet—Fervent is My Longing..... 1.00 or 
White, Paul—Five Miniatures............ Be secce 83 e ses 1.50 


* Placed on National Contest Lists. 





STRING ORCHESTRA score 


Each 
(with piano) String Part 








RECENT! O.S. %—Londonderry Air (arr. by Henri Elkan). .60 15 
O.S. 10—Bach-Elkan—Come Sweet Death....... 50 15 
NEW! 0.8. 11—Purcell-Elkan—The Golden Sonata..... cece cece 
OPERETTA 
Rimsky-Korsakov-Haupt—The Golden Cockerel 
(for about Gth and 7th grades)..............45. Vocal Score .75 
OCTAVO 
NEW! Oberbrunner-Enders—Under the Greenwood Tree (S.S.A.).......... 12 
Delibes-Elkan—Valse from Coppelia (S.A.T.B.)............2-0008 -20 





ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, Inc. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Send me a 1936 Yearbook 


ECO EAS ae T NT Tt eRe A TRE TN ON SIRO CT ee ne eT TE TENTS oF 
RN I icici eagle aac audcibsabcicaaceae 
“Street 
Pn ene Pee nea "rca mained 
I enclose $1.75—the member’s special price [$2.50 to non-members]. 
OO I am a Member of OI wish to become a member and include $3.00 
the M. E. N. C. for 1937 dues and Journal subscription. 


[Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, Ill.] 
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Colorado. The Rocky Mountain high 
school band, orchestra, and choral fes- 
tival-competition was held in Colorado 
Springs, May 4 to 8, inclusive, under the 
sponsorship of the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. The events in- 
cluded group and solo performances, 
both instrumental and vocal. Officers of 
the Colorado Instrumental Directors As- 
sociation are: President—Donald Haley; 
Vice-President—Ronald Faulkner; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Herbert K. Walther. 
Directors are: John Roberts, Gus Jack- 
son, B. E. Kibler, Rei Christopher, Fred 
Fink. Officers of the Colorado Choral 
Directors Association: President — 
Blanche R. Collins; Vice-President—J. 
Chester Stender; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Charles W. Bybee. Directors are: J, 
Luella Burkhard, Kathryn Bauder, John 
Cc. Kendel, Herbert K. Walther, Fareeda 
Moorhead. 

Tilinois. Sponsored by the [Illino!s 
State Normal University and the IIli- 
nois School Orchestra Association, a 
music clinic and conference will be held 
at Normal, Illinois, Friday and Satur- 
day, October 15 and 16. T. P. Giddings, 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Minneapolis, and Charles B. Righter, 
associate professor of music, University 
of Iowa, are the instructors engaged 
for the occasion. 

The tentative program includes many 
new features. There will be orchestra 
demonstrations by players from the out- 
standing orchestras of the state; dem- 
onstrations of vocal work in the grades 
and high schools; exhibits of music 
materials and equipment from local 
music dealers and members of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association; ques- 
tion boxes: three-minute discussions on 
problems of interest by music educators 
within the state, and a banquet on the 
evening of the 15th. Also the annual 
business meeting of the Association will 
be held during this conference. 

Further information may be secured 
from Emma R. Knudson, acting head of 
the music department, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal.—Chris A. 
DeYoung, Director of Publicity. 

Los Angeles Junior Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Organized by Otto Klemperer, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Junior Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is a student-orchestra 
project that is destined to make sig- 
nificant and far-reaching history, which 
will be all the more significant and 
far-reaching if others among our sym- 
phony orchestra conductors will take a 
leaf from that history and form similar 
orchestras in their own localities. Thus 
throughout the country, training schools 
would be afforded our native potential 
symphony orchestra players from which 
the major orchestras could readily draw 
recruits without the necessity of im- 
porting performers from foreign parts 
This in addition to the fact that such 
a relationship between the school or- 
chestras and the professional organiza- 
tions would provide a finer standard of 
orchestral performance in the schools 
than would otherwise be possible. 

According to the Southern District 
Review, official publication of the Cali- 
fornia-Western School Music Confer- 
ence, Southern District, the personnel of 
the Junior Philharmonic Orchestra, com- 
prising eighty-four players, is selected 
from the orchestras of the Los An- 
geles All-City High Schools, the Los 
Angeles Junior College, the University 
of Southern California, and the Un!- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Membership in this orchestra is limited 
to students enrolled and actively par- 
ticipating in one of the orchestras that 
constitute the training units. Assisting 
Dr. Klemperer are the conductors of the 
several orchestras whose members are 
represented. Between rehearsals con- 
ducted by Dr. Klemperer, sectional re- 
hearsals are held, classifications are ar- 
ranged according to the ability of the 
players, and a limited number of ful! 
rehearsals are provided. 
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In the Heart of the Missouri Ozark Mountains which inspired 
Harold Bell Wright’s famous novel, “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 


. es | 


A Summer Music Institution where the best young musicians 
from southwestern High Schouls may spend six delightful and 
profitable weeks under instruction and leadership of artist 
teachers. 





Grandview Hotel from Grounds 
Girls Dormitory A Place Where a Well Balanced Program of Vocal and Instru- 


mental music instruction, and recreational activities work 
together for the Musical and Physical good of the whole girl 
and boy. 


A Faculty of Vocal and Instrumental instructors, Recreational 
Directors and Counselors drawn from the St. Louis and Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestras, from Schools of Music, Colleges 
and Public Schools. 


Chorus, Orchestra, Band, Ensembles and various music classes 
alternate with tennis, baseball, swimming, canoeing, hiking and 
horseback riding, every day for six perfect weeks. 





Boys Dormitory 









FIRST SESSION 


June 14 to July 24, 1937 


Send for thee NEWS LETTER 
and Enroll as a Charter Member 











Southwestern Music Camp 


Hollister “IN THE OZARKS” 








Missouri 






Geo. Oscar Bowen, 211 E. 29 Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 






Please send NEWS LETTER and full details about the Southwestern 
Music Camp for 1937. 










Bathing at Foot of the “Hill” P 
Grandview Hotel on the “Hill” i tstsshansshiccdesistaeli iii tnaisicaitiipaiiiatiaaa Instrument or Voice...................... 
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THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


Summer Session 

June 21-July 31 
Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 
Bachelor and Master Degrees in Music 
and Music Education, Bachelor of 
Philosophy Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 
University Prestige 
A Faculty of National Reputation 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 

° 


iddress Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


408-64 E. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Savoy Band Book 


being a collection of Gilbert and Sullivan 
Favorites tor Bands and Ensembles. Com- 
piled and edited by Dr. Jay W. Fay. Send 
for sample cornet part. 


THE FAY 
BAND METHOD 


A comprehensive and practical Method 
for Band Instruments and Band Ensem- 
bles including Teacher's Manual. Send 
for examination copies. 


THE FAY 
STRING METHOD 


Another practical work by Dr. Jay W. 


Fay . . . being a direct procedure for the 
string group with piano accompaniment 
included in the Teacher's Manual. Send 


for examination copy. 


THE MUSIC SERVICE CATALOG 
lists a full line of musical instru- 
ments, methods, music, records, etc. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


lit EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Phonograph Record Reviews 


Paut J. Weaver 





ALBUM SETS 


Avashalomof: Concerto in G for 
Piano and Orchestra; the composer con- 
ducting the Shanghai Municipal Orches- 
tra, with Gregory Singer at the piano; 
Columbia set 286. Avashalomoff was 
born in Siberia where he heard much 
Chinese music; his study was largely 
in Peiping; he therefore is in a pecu- 
liarly advantageous position in this at- 
tempt to cast in the mold of Occidental 
forms music which is based largely on 
Chinese themes and rhythms, and with 
an instrumentation which makes prom- 
inent use of such Chinese instruments 
as gongs and stone-chimes. The result 
may not be completely acceptable to us; 
but one must at least call this a very 
interesting work from the standpoint of 
a possible bridge between Oriental and 
Occidental musical thought 

Bach: Preludes and Fugues; Edwin 
Fischer; Victor set M-334. This super- 
latively fine volume contains numbers 
35 to 43 inclusive of the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord; it is the fourth volume in 
Mr. Fischer’s complete recording of that 
monumental work, the first three hav- 
ing been issued as subscription sets 
called the Bach Society. Only five more 
numbers remain to be released in this 
invaluable series. 

Bach: Orchestral Suites Numbers 1 
and 2, in C major and B minor; Adolf 
Busch conducting the Busch Chamber 
Players; Victor set M-332. It would be 
difficult to praise these recordings too 
highly. The music is among Bach's best 
(play it through if you need any proof 
that Bach was really a gay, light- 
hearted person!), and the performance 
is about everything that could be de- 
sired. 

Beethoven: Quartet in C minor, Op. 18 
No. 4; Lener Quartet; Columbia set 288. 
One of the finest of all string quartets, 
this work has had no recording at all 
since modern methods were applied to 
the making of records. The present re- 
lease is welcome not only for that rea- 
son but because it is intrinsically so 
very fine. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, in E 
Flat, Op. 55, “Eroica”, Weingartner con- 
ducting the Vienna Philharmonic; Co- 
lumbia set 285. Without doubt Wein- 
gartner is one of the greatest interpre- 
ters of the music of Beethoven in this 
generation. And of all his recordings 
which Columbia has produced this one 
seems in some ways to be the best. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F 
major, Op. 93; Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony; Victor set M-336. By 
all odds the finest available recording 
of this work, recommended from every 
standpoint. 

Bruckner: Symphony No. 4 in E Flat, 
“Romantic”; Karl Bohm conducting the 
Saxonian State Orchestra; Victor set 
M-331. This is a remarkably powerful 
and very beautiful work, given here a 
fine interpretation and performance. 
The release is especially significant in 
that it gives us in this country really 
the first opportunity to know a major 
Bruckner work in its original and un- 
altered form; unfortunately the printed 
scores of his symphonies were so lib- 
erally edited by his friends that the real 
Bruckner is only now coming to light; 
and, if we are not mistaken, all Ameri- 
can performances so far have been from 
these greatly altered scores. 

Debussy: Sonata No. 3, for violin and 
piano; Alfred Dubois and Marcel Maas; 
Columbia set X-44. This is one of 
Debussy’s lesser works; it seems some- 
what abrupt and abbreviated, but nev- 
ertheless it is a work worth study, re- 
paying repeated hearings. The perform- 
ance and recording are excellent. 

Continued on page 69 
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VOICE CLINIC 


8 2-hour sessions, July 5-29 

1 semester hour credit—Tuition $15.00 
New light on problem of training 
young voices; clear exposition of 
scientific laws and teaching pro- 
cedure; Practical demonstration 
with pupils from Chicago schools. 
Clinic course conducted by 


JOHN WILCOX 


eminent authority in Adolescent 
Voice Training, at 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
Summer School of Music 
June 28, to August 7, 1937 








Courses in the Theory and 
Practice of Music 


Public School Training and 
Practice Teaching 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and Cello 


Complete modern equipment and 
excellent library facilities. 
Catalogue upon request 





W. T. MOOG, Director 
Sage Hall, Northampton, Mass. 
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ANNUAL SUMMER 
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June 21-July 31 

Courses toward Bachelor of Mu- 
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FACULTY. 


Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute 
of 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS | 


Syracuse University 


SUMMER SESSION 
FROM JULY 5 TO AUGUST 13 


A Six Weeks’ Course in the Various Phases of Music Education 
For Graduate and Under-graduate Students 


COURSES | 

Problems of Procedure, Materials, Etc.—Public School Music Methods—Theory and Harmony— 
Sight Singing and Ear Training—Chorus and Orchestra—Individual Instruction in Piano, Voice, | 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp and orchestral instrtuments—Music Appreciation and History of Music— 
Conducting—Instrumentation—Teaching of Singing—Tests and Measurements—Psychology of | 
Music, and Acoustics. 
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FACULTY 
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JUNIOR BAND 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION| | THE ADIRONDACK 
A WIDE wero oe and graduate MUSIC CAMP 


courses offering much of interest to ambitious teachers 


and supervisors. Courses include voice, piano, organ; CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
string, wood and brass instruments; theory, harmony, school ’ 
music, sight singing, and music appreciation, choral con- for boys and girls from 8 to 18 years 


ducting and orchestra conducting. 
Graduate courses in Singer's Style and Interpretation, 
Free Composition, Free Arranging, Musical Literature of 


Affiliated adult camp under the supervision of Dr. James Spencer, 
Director of Music, Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan 


the Romantic Period, Music Appreciation, Pedagogy of Ralph L. Hoy Clarence Wells 
Theory. —General Director —Managing Director 

Tuition, room, board expenses low. 

Earn credits toward certificates or degrees, and enjoy, Eminent Music faculry—Experienced counsellors. Instruction all 
at the same time, sports, social activities, and stimulating instruments and all kinds of Dancing. All sports and recreational 
companionship. activities. Weekly orchestra concerts and radio broadcasts by 

For bulletin address students. For Illustrated Booklet and full information address 

Richard W. Grant, Director 

Institute of Music Education The ORANGE SCHOOL of MUSIC, DANCING and DRAMATIC ART 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 350 Main Street Orange, N. J. 
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N COUNTLEss addresses on the leisure time problem 
| and innumerable articles written about it, it seems 

the leisure of people in every station of life has 
been taken into consideration, with the exception of a 
seemingly forgotten group—teachers. The Reader's 
Guide, with its exhaustive reference material, has not 
listed in the past eight years one article concerning the 
educator’s leisure time. To be sure, the world expects 
all problems to be solved in its schools, leisure time 
included, but apparently so far as the public is con- 
cerned, educators have been left to work out their own 
salvation when it comes to after-school hours. 

Because of the ever-increasing demands in education, 
teachers’ responsibilities have multiplied, and hours 
which might be spent in relaxation, recreation, and self- 
improvement are used for planning, preparing, and car- 
rying out the new curriculum. This could go on for- 
ever, as there will always be demands, but is it not 
high time for those in the teaching profession to give 
consideration to their own leisure time activities? This 
is especially true of teachers engaged in the field of 
music, because probably no people are called on so 
constantly to give unselfishly of themselves for the 
benefit of others as are those in the music profession. 

It has long been conceded that music contributes 
greatly to leisure; and of the art subjects none makes 
so great a contribution to the masses as does music. 
Music educators rejoice in this and are happy that 
they have a part in this contribution, but the majority 
of them lose sight of the fact that they are giving far 
too little thought to activities pertaining to their own 
recreational programs. Never to get away from one’s 
work, regardless of what the work may be or how in- 
spirational it may be, is deadening. The old adage, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is surely 
applicable here, and it might be added that it also makes 
Jill a dull girl. 

How many of you, dear teachers, were you asked 
the question, “How much leisure time do you have, and 
how do you use it?” without hesitation would shout, 
“Leisure, oh leisure, where art thou; I know thee not.” 
With a great many people, being rushed to the nth 
degree and never having a spare moment is not an 
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The Music Teacher’s Leisure Time 
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individual, 
regardless of profession, trade, or what-not, has at least 
a few spare moments occasionally if he wants them. 
The writer is here reminded of a statement made by an 
elderly colored man regarding a most important subject 


actual fact but a busy complex. Every 


—savings. In speaking of the ability to save he said, 
“Anybody who’s got a job can surely save fifty cents a 
month if he wants to.’”’ How true; and the writer feels 
that anyone who has a job can surely save a few hours 
a week with which to do as he chooses—that is, if he 
chooses. 

John Finley, associate editor of the New York Times, 
in an address before the Music Educators National 
Conference in New York, made the following state- 
ment: “Most of us waste enough leisure time to make 
ourselves musicians, artists, scholars, poets, or what we 
will, able to minister in our avocation to our own de- 
velopment and to human happiness even beyond that 
which we can do in our vocation.” 

The Oxford professor and philosopher, L. V. Jacks, 
says of leisure, “We use our wits for two things; to 
make a living, and to live.” He further states, “To 
live well is the finest art there is.’’* 

The lean years of depression have taught us many 
things, among them the value of systematic budgeting. 
For some time we have carefully budgeted our finances 
in order that our reduced salaries might enable us to 
live, or exist, whichever the case might be, but budget- 
ing the twenty-four hours in the day is an unknown 
exercise to most of us. Why not try budgeting as an 
experiment for a while and see if there is not more 
time for both work and play? Your day might be ap- 
portioned as follows: sleep, eight hours; meals, two 
hours; work and study, ten hours; other activities, two 
hours; leisure, two hours. Feeling that you do have 
some time for play—whether you admit it or not—and 
that a spare time program should be planned if you are 
to get the most out of it, will you consider a few ques- 
tions which may be helpful in starting you “playward” ? 

What is your interpretation of leisure? Do you have 
an avocation or is your avocation also your vocation? 
How often do you go to the theater, the opera, or to a 


1 The Rotarian, May, 1934. 










movie? How often do you attend social functions, 
entertain friends, read a new book, play cards, chess, or 
golf? How often do you go fishing, swimming or walk- 
ing? Why not take up photography, go in for handi- 
craft, be a collector, or do any of the thousand and one 
things that meet your fancy, have a hobby! It is not 
necessary to go into seclusion to secure relaxation; a 
change of occupation and a sincere and abiding interest 
in something apart from your daily work will not only 
prove a recreation for you but will increase your capac- 
ity for more productive work. So be sure that you not 
only have leisure time, but that you use it. 

In closing, the beautiful poem of Percy Haywood, “I 
\m Your Leisure Time,” seems most appropriate: 





I am that period in your day when there is nothing that external 
pressure compels you to do. 

I am that hour when you can do whatever your own desires 
command. 

At that moment I bring the wealth of the ages to your door; 

lay the stored-up book treasures of the world at your feet; 

hang man’s art on the waiting walls of your imagination ; 

will give your creative hands their opportunity to thrill to the 

Divine impulse to joyous and constructive effort; 

offer you play that rebuilds your life and leaves no sting; 

I give you friendship that opens for you wider windows of life. 

am the supreme test of your inner life, for what you do with 

me reveals what you really are; 

make you and I am made by you; 

By unseen but powerful fingers I reach into your soul and so 
mar or beautify your life; 

I am your leisure time.” 


— =e eR 


—_— re 
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Educational Experimentation 


JOSEPH E. MADDY 


NE WAY to achieve recognition in the scientific 
C) world is to announce a new discovery, then prove 
its validity. New discoveries in the educational world 
are likely to be accepted without proof. 

No doubt all of our 150 and more years of universal 
education have been a continuous experiment, and the 
next 1,000 years will be the same. Nevertheless, many 
of our younger educators are advocating casting over- 
board all of the experience and practice of 150 years 
of experimentation in favor of new and untried ex- 
periments. 

Can it be possible that a century and a half of growth 
in public education has developed no sound pedagogical 
principles, no worthy conceptions of the learning pro- 
cess, no educators capable of intelligent thought? Or 
is it possible that this modern educational philosophy, 
however well meaning and new—at least to the extent 
of word coinage—may contain a wee portion of coun- 
terfeit? 

In the field of music education, for instance, have we 
not witnessed the throwing out and reinstatement of the 
sol-fa syllables as long as any of us can remember? 
Each time the syllables are abandoned it is because the 
supervisor makes the original discovery that they are 
We wonder who first made that dis- 
covery and whether or not he discussed it personally 


not necessary. 


with Lowell Mason! 

Strangely enough, some of the best elementary music 
teaching in America today is accomplished along almost 
identically the same plan as outlined in Lowell Mason’s 
first book, published nearly 100 years ago. 

Right now integration is the principal theme of edu- 
cation, and advanced thinkers tell us we must integrate 
music into history, science, manual training and spell- 
ing, even if no provision is made for learning music. 
At the time of the Spanish-American war integration 
was discovered and practiced under some other name. 
Do you recali the thrilling little life stories of Mozart, 
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Mendelssohn and Beethoven, published in separate 
books and used as supplementary reading in the middle 
grades in those days? What did they call it then? f 
can’t remember for I was one of the guinea pigs. 

If music teaching had been as badly done as some of 
our theoretically trained but as yet inexperienced think- 
ers would have us believe, how do they explain the 


tremendous growth and expansion of music education 
in this country, throughout good times and bad, which 


has already reached a standard unrivalled in any other 
country in the world? Is it not true that music educa- 
tion, especially the desire for musical performance, grew 
out of the demands of the children themselves, instead 
of being superimposed upon the children by the peda- 
gogical wizards of our colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions, from whence most of our curricular assign- 
ments have come? 

By all means let us experiment. 
seek ways and means of making music learning more 
inspirational and less difficult. Let us integrate music 
with every subject in the curriculum, but not to the 
extent of robbing the children of the opportunity to 
learn to sing, play, and understand music—for music’s 
sake and for their own musical satisfaction. Let us in- 
vestigate and evaluate every process, every activity and 
every phase even remotely related to music teaching. 
Let us confer with teachers in other fields and plan 
reciprocal integration projects. 

But above all, let us keep both feet on the ground and 
retain all that is good in our present procedures until 
our experiments result in discoveries of new depart- 
ures that will really work better than the old, and that 
we can prove. Let us not claim credit for discovery of 
ideas and procedures that may have been tried and 
discredited again and again before we were born. 

The Music Education Research Council stands ready 
to review your studies, to advise with you regarding 
whatever experiments you desire to undertake, and to 
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inform you where and when similar studies and ex- 
periments have been undertaken—and with what suc- 
cess or failure. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that education ex- 
ists primarily for children, not for teachers, and that 
our life assignment is to lead young America to richer 
living by helping them learn to “do better the worth- 
while things they will do anyway.” 


The Music Camp Movement 


N NO AREA of human endeavor is the evidence of our 
I spiritual and cultural growth as a nation so strikingly 
evidenced as in the field of music and music education. 
Particularly is this exemplified in what well may be 
called the summer music camp movement—a movement 
that is directly inspiring and influencing the trend and 
scope of instruction and performance throughout the 
entire field. Not only have summer music camps in- 
creased in numbers, as well as in size, during the past 
few years, but many colleges and universities, imbued 
with the ideals underlying the organization and growth 
of these out-of-door institutions, are now offering to 
students of high school age opportunities for summer 
music study, which in former years were available 
only to teachers and students of college age. 

Although in its inception, the music camp movement 
provided what were more or less only camping excur- 
sions with music-making as a side issue, the programs 
of many of the institutions, now in existence, offer reg- 
ular courses of instruction of high standards, in the 
several branches of the art, which are given by the 
finest of instructors in ideal out-of-door settings. In 
keeping with the rich cultural advantages afforded stu- 
dents, provision is likewise made for their social, spir- 
itual, and physical welfare. Thus, many of these in- 
stitutions have become in reality schools of music where 
education and recreation are balanced for the develop- 
ment not only of fine musicianship but of fine character 
as well. 

Many colleges and universities have set up programs 
for summer music activities, which operate within their 
own campus environs, while others—among which are 
the professional schools of music and the arts colleges 
throughout the country —provide regular summer 
courses of study in music, not only for those who wish 
to do graduate or undergraduate work but for that vast 
army of amateurs whe desire music participation as an 
avocation only. 

In addition there are many high school music teach- 
ers, who, with the codperation of their local boards of 
education, provide for the carry-over of music into the 
lives of their students during the summer vacation pe- 
riods, by sponsoring music programs, oftentimes using 
the facilities of their school organizations for the pur- 


pose. 

Rich indeed are the cultural opportunities thus pro- 
vided throughout our land, opportunities which are avail- 
able to all persons, be they professional or non-profes- 
sional, adult or adolescent. 
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All of these activities, in their different stages of ad- 
vancement and in their manifold levels of achievement, 
have been discussed from time to time in the JouRNAL. 
Announcements giving more detailed information con- 
cerning several of the summer schools and music camps 
referred to will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 


ITH a program broadcast from New York City 

Sunday, May 30, by the music department of 
Greenwich Public Schools the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference concludes the current series of Music 
and American Youth broadcasts. Chairman Peter W. 
Dykema announces that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has again made available its network facilities for 
a series of music education programs to begin early next 
fall and continue every week through the season. A 
large committee with representation in each state is co- 
Operating in the development of a plan whereby schools 
in all parts of the country may, through auditions or 
otherwise, receive consideration for inclusion in the 1937- 
38 schedule. Further details will be released to all Con- 
ference members in the near future. 

Broadcasts scheduled in the current series since the 
publication of the last announcement include: Sunday, 
May 9—Cincinnati Public Schools; May 16—National 
School Orchestra Association broadcast from Columbus, 
Ohio; May 23—Scarsdale Public Schools from New 
York City; May 30—Greenwich, Connecticut, as above 
mentioned. All programs for this season are given at 
10:30 A. M., E.S.T. 


Vanett Lawier Resigns 


porns AND MEMBERS of the affiliated music edu- 
cation organizations share the deep regret of the 
Executive Committee occasioned by the loss from the 
headquarters staff of one whose unique talents and 
unstinted efforts have contributed so largely to all 
phases of the work of the united conferences and the 
affiliated associations since the opening of the business 
office in Chicago in 1930. Miss Lawler leaves her post 
as assistant executive secretary of the Music Educators 
National Conference and advertising manager of the 
JoURNAL to join the educational department of M. Wit- 
mark and Sons. It is hardly necessary to say that she 
enters her new relationship with the warmest well-wishes 
of her colleagues and friends. 


The Spring Journal and the Fall Program 


Be SUMMER VACATION period is looked upon by most 
educators—particularly in the field of music—as a 
time for self-improvement, and also for planning the 
fall program. More and more the May issue of the 
JoURNAL is regarded as an essential aid in the latter 
connection. Aside from the interest and practical values 
afforded by the general text columns, the spring issue 
of the JourNAL has exceptional significance because of 
its importance in relation to the summer studies and fall 
planning of the forward-looking music educator. 
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Scaffolding in Education 


FLOYD T. HART 


Director of Music, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


HE CRITICISM of music education from within the 
‘La of music educators themselves has increased 
very noticeably. As Karl W. Gehrkens remarked in 
his admirable editorial in the December issue of the 
JouRNAL, such criticism is a hopeful sign of future 
progress. 

It is to me, however, more than an indication of 
future progress; it is an indication of a level of attain- 
ment. Public school music has passed, for those people 
who are in this critical frame of mind, its first stage. 
This was the stage of youthful crusading when the 
energy of those engaged in teaching music was expended 
lavishly in the effort to find an opportunity to teach it. 
This crusading brought us into conflict with the tradi- 
tional subjects which were supposed to constitute edu- 
cation and labeled us presumptuous exponents of an ex- 
pensive “frill.” Our very existence depended upon our 
success in demonstrating that music could produce in 
the schools the inspirational results which we claimed 
for it. We probably believed (if we had time to think 
of that phase of it) that, insofar as we were successful 
in developing inspirational organizations in the schools, 
we were successful ir preparing future organizations for 
the community. 

Were we too naive? Certainly not in comparison with 
others. English teachers have taught classics in litera- 
ture for more than a hundred years in the public schools 
of America without questioning the results. With the 
exception of a small block of so-called progressive 
schools, it is pretty generally assumed that the apprecia- 
tion of the classics supposedly developed in high school 
is an important factor in the lives of the boy and girl 
after they leave school. Such an assumption is false. For 
a large majority of our present high-school population, 
such “appreciations” are useful only for the passing of 
examinations. Our graduates take their drama from 
Hollywood, their fiction from the American magazines, 
and omit the poetry. 

Since we music educators are pausing voluntarily this 
early in our experience to try to evaluate long-time re- 
sults, we deserve some commendation. If we find the 
results are falling short of our hopes, we have, at least, 
the satisfaction of knowing that we did not wait until 
someone else thrust the unpleasantness in our faces. 1 
am even bold enough to suggest that, in investigating 
some weaknesses in music education, I have found that 
those very weaknesses are common to education in gen- 
eral. They have their roots in some misunderstandings 
in regard to the educative process and the way it works. 

I mentioned these misunderstandings in a general way 
in my article “Music Appreciation” in the October issue 
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of the Journat. I should like to develop one of the 
points more specifically since I think it bears directly 
upon the problem of appreciations in all education as 
well as in music education. 


I suggested that there are three elements to be con- 
sidered in our experience with the music language; the 
pure, the program, and the extra-aesthetic. The first 
two are commonly accepted terms but the last is too 
frequently ignored. 


In a music experience, there is an organism which is 
more or less sensitive and receptive to combinations of 
sound vibrations, and there are many combinations of 
sound vibrations in the air. The interaction between 
them sets up a response favorable or unfavorable in 
the organism. If this operation could take place with- 
out interference from other sources, it would be a 
comparatively simple one involving only the materials 
of pure or program music. Such a situation is, how- 
ever, impossible. The human organism is so com- 
plex and so susceptible to its entire environment that 
literally hundreds of other factors enter into any musical 
experience. These are the extra-aesthetic factors. 


In the isolation of my room, I listen to a good repro- 
duction of music. There is absolute quiet and no 
interruption from any outside source. Here should be 
an opportunity for an interaction between the organism 
and the sound vibrations without any extraneous ef- 
fects. But such is not the case. The instant I pick up 
the record, I recall its purchase; this leads to pleasant 
recollections of its first playing, and, as I listen again 
to the music, I find myself so surrounded by those mem- 
ories that I spend several minutes after the music is 
finished in pleasant reminiscence of the former event. 
Thus I find that I am not in isolation after all; but 
rather that I am literally surrounded by associations, 
and my interaction with the music is materially affected 
by them. 


If this is true oi such an experience, how much more 
complicated the situation becomes when ‘the experience 
is actually a shared one. In a pupil-teacher relationship, 
there are many factors other than the interaction of the 
pupil organism and the subject matter. The teacher 
coerces the pupil unduly and the pupil dislikes him so 
thoroughly that he also dislikes the subject. Again, the 
teacher may have such a lovely personality, and may 
affect the pupil so favorably that the pupil seems to 
have a real liking for the subject when it is only a liking 
for the teacher. In a larger group, the situation becomes 
still more complex as the whole field of social relation- 
ships is entered. . 
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Kilpatrick defines these extra-aesthetic elements as 
concomitants.' He says, “In general we may say that 
the concomitant learnings have to do with the more 
generalized ideals and attitudes, while the primary learn- 
ing has rather to do with specific knowledges and skills. 
. . . Prominent among concomitants are personal atti- 
tudes: attitudes toward one’s teachers or comrades; at- 
titudes toward the several subjects of study (as geog- 
raphy or history), attitudes toward one’s self, such 
as self-reliance or pride or humility. Other important 
concomitants are standards of workmanship and the like, 
neatness, accuracy, or the reverse.” 

Two facts stand out in regard to these concomitant 
factors in experience: (1) They are an integral part of 
every learning situation; (2) They consist of either 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes on the part of the 
organism, and, as such, will either help or hinder the 
development of the so-called primary learnings. 

We have recognized these effects and have attempted 
to control them so that they will promote or, at least, 
not hinder the teaching situation with which we are 
concerned. In the final analysis, legitimate skill in using 
such control is the factor which makes a master teacher. 

However, in our anxiety to secure the favorable atti- 
tudes toward the activities with which we are con- 
cerned, we have resorted to inducements which have 
a wholly artificial relationship to the activities. Such 
extrinsic or artificial elements are part and parcel of 
our whole educational scheme. For a certain quantity 
and quality of work, we give a mark which enables a 
pupil to get credit for a subject. When he has secured 
sixteen such credits from the high school, we give him 
a diploma. Everyone who is intimately connected with 
the high-school situation knows that these rewards, in 
the form of honors, marks, and credits—with their ac- 
companying coercions in the form of failures and pun- 
ishments—have, for a large percentage of the students, 
become the prime motivation in their work. Real in- 
tellectual curiosity in learning and real emotional satis- 
faction (appreciation) in having accomplished some- 
thing of intrinsic value are comparative rarities in high 
school or, for that matter, in college. Take away the 
prestige and dollar value from the Master’s degree and 
see what happens to the enrollment of the graduate 
school! 

In the course of trying to develop music in competi- 
tion with other subjects, music educators found to their 
chagrin that these “stimulants” did not have the same 
effect in their subject. Music in most cases could neither 
help nor hinder the graduation of the pupil from high 
school. After graduation, music credits could not help 
but could most certainly hinder his acceptance at many 
colleges and universities. Therefore the pupil prepared 
his English, history, and other subjects, and practiced 
his violin if he had time. (The past tense is used as a 
convenience and not in the delusion that conditions are 
generally different in this respect today.) 


? Kilpatrick, Foundatigns of Method, p. 103. 
2 Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, pp. 325-6. 
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The music teacher was therefore compelled to search 
for more potent stimulants to use with his attractive 
but disparaged extra-curricular subject. They were not 
difficult to find; in fact, many of them were already in 
use in some form. Insignia, uniforms, and trips with 
the football team for the marching band; choral robes 
and convention trips for the a cappella chorus and the 
orchestra; medals of bronze, silver, and gold for out- 
standing performers; contests of all kinds, or festivals 
if we chose to frown upon the competitive element in 
its baldest form: these were the stimulants we found. 


They have produced the results we anticipated so far 
as inspirational organizations in the schools are con- 
cerned. We have “sold” these results to the majority 
of school administrators. They are the pride and joy 
of many a superintendent even if he has some anxious 
moments as the result of conflict between them and his 
“academic standards.” And we, instead of basking in 
the light of our accomplishments, are beginning to take 
account of our results, and are not satisfied. As I said 
before, we are ahead of the game. The results with 
which we are dissatisfied exist in education in general. 
They are very largely the outcome of a situation where 
results depend upon an artificial stimulation from ex- 
trinsic factors. 

A 

“You think then of buttons, badges, honors, distinc- 
tions and the like as scaffolding ?” 

“Exactly so. We may put up a scaffold if that is the 
only way, or the best way, to build the house; but it is 
the house we expect to live in, and we mean to tear the 
scaffolding down.” 

“If taking down the scaffolding causes the house to 
fall, we have failed?” 

“Exactly so; that’s a good test.” 

On the proving grounds of American education— 
Main Street—the test is being made, and only blind opti- 
mists will be too well satisfied with the results shown 
there. Those teachers who occasionally stand apart and 
attempt to survey the scene without bias return to their 
schools in a sober mood. One, at least, believes that the 
scaffolding needs a thorough examination. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Discussions having a bearing on the need for 
evaluation of music education and its procedures—the argument 
which forms the crux of Mr. Hart’s article—have appeared in 
various issues of the JOURNAL, particularly in connection with the 
contest-festival controversy. In this sphere of music activity, how- 
ever, it is apparent that right attitudes are a compelling force in 
making these events—whether they are called festivals or contests 
—real occasions for the attainment of educational purpose. Never- 
theless, there is no gainsaying the constant need for evaluating 
every learning process, whether it takes place in the realm of the 
fixe arts or in the so-called field of general education. 

Quoting from an address “Music in Progressive Secondary 
Schools,” given by Paul B. Diederich at the Southwestern Con- 
ference, the following statement is found: “In the field of music it 
is difficult to get even a clear statement of objectives. That is to 
say, the average music teacher has not thought through clearly 
what he is trying to do. The talented pupils in special classes and 
activities do get a reasonable mastery of certain facts about music 
and of certain skills, and in most cases they do get enjoyment from 
their musical activities in school. We must go farther than this 
before America will become musical. I find little evidence that the 
average pupil in our secondary schools is building any very active 
interest in music which is likely to continue into adult life.”” This 
article will be published in the 1937 Yearbook and reprinted in a 
forthcoming issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Editorial Board of the JouRNAL and the Research Council of 
the Conference will welcome contributions which represent facts re- 
sulting from research and serious study in the field of music edu- 
eation so that the clarification of objectives and the evaluation of 
achievement in this field may keep pace with human needs. 
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Anln fercommuntty Music Pro gram 


JOHN W. HANDLAN 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 


becomes more and more manifest in the tri-state 
area of the upper Ohio River Valley in the vicinity of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Though having an estimated 
population of sixty thousand, the city of Wheeling is 
actually the geographical, business, and cultural hub for 
more than 250,000 peopie, drawn from the cities, towns, 
and rural sections of Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In this region, known generally as the Wheeling 
area, school choral festivals and band clinics are held. 
Massed choruses of adult voices join in eventful choral 
performances, the most recent of which was the pres- 
entation of a great oratorio by a splendid chorus of 350 
voices. Programs of symphonic music are presented 
regularly by a highly creditable symphony orchestra. 
Amateur singers and instrumentalists, urban and rural, 
meet regularly to combine their talents in music-making 
“for the fun of it.” The leaders in these musical proj- 
ects are banded together in strong and active organiza- 
tions, and the fine spirit of codperation prevailing among 
them is strikingly evidenced in the remarkable results 


A SIGNIFICANT program of community music daily 


achieved. 

To understand properly this regional music program, 
it is necessary, first, to know something about the two 
chief correlating agencies which make such a program 
possible, namely : Oglebay Institute, which generates the 
inspiration and provides the facilities for accomplishing 
these musical enterprises, and Oglebay Park, which, 
with its wooded tract of 750 acres, provides the scene 
for many of the pleasurable events, both cultural and 
recreational, which the people of this area are privileged 
to enjoy. 

Oglebay Park, which is owned by the people of Wheel- 
ing, was formerly the million-dollar estate of Earl W. 
Oglebay, of Wheeling, and of Cleveland, Ohio, to whom 
it now stands as a grateful memorial. It is adminis- 
tered for the people by the Wheeling Park Commission, 
a non-political, non-salaried group of five men, who, by 
means of money secured through a municipal park tax 
levied in Wheeling, maintain the physical properties of 
the Park, and provide capital for operating the various 
recreational facilities. Among these are included swim- 
ming pools, bridle paths, golf courses, and tennis courts, 
as well as grounds for picnicking. 

Oglebay Institute has installed at the Park a staff of 
specialists who have the assistance of volunteer commit- 
tees in maintaining and operating a cultural and recrea- 
tional program involving the facilities of a museum, as 
well as providing unique opportunities for nature study, 


Nore: This article is one of a series presented by the M. E. N. C. Com- 
mittee on Music in Social Life, Osbourne McConathy, Chairman. Another 
article will appear in an early issue. 
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organized camping and leadership training, the organiza- 
tion of adult and junior study groups and clubs, and 
many other activities, including reforestation and gen- 
eral conservation, and, of course, music. 

The Institute, separate and distinct from the Park, is 
entrusted, by the Commission, with the financing and 
operating of an educational program. The Institute re- 
ceives funds from four sources: (1) a small endow- 
ment; (2) the fees of members, who make annual con- 
tributions of varying amounts; (3) state and federal 
funds received through the Agricultural Extension 
Service of West Virginia University; and (4) special 
gifts from private individuals and agencies. 

So, Oglebay Institute, unrestricted by financial sup- 
port of the sort that is limited to a single city, county, or 
state, takes little cognizance of political boundary lines. 
It approaches its educational and recreational goals in 
the knowledge that they are regional—regional in the 
sense that they concern a great community comprising 
residents of three adjoining states. 

Although, for some time, a successful program of 
musical activities had been in operation at the Park, 
under the supervision of Frank P. Sanders, it was not 
until the appointment of Edwin M. Steckel as director 
ef music for Oglebay Institute that any attempt was 
made to correlate the musical resources of the eutire 
tri-state area. This was due to the fact that hitherto 
Oglebay Institute had lacked a staff member who could 
devote full time to music. 

How was it done? Through the cooperative efforts 
of Mrs. Gibson Caldwell, a group of local leaders in 
the field of music were brought together, committees 
were formed, under the chairmanship of Mr. Steckel, 
and a survey was made of all churches and schools to 
discover the talent available for solo performance, as 
well as for talent available for participation in bands, 
orchestras, and choruses. 

The survey was deeply revealing of the abundance of 
taler+ obtainable in the churches, as well as in the 
schools of the Wheeling area. For example, it was 
found that eighty-five churches in the region had choirs 
of established merit ; fifty-seven had paid leaders, organ- 
ists, or organist-leaders. Hitherto, no effort had ever 
been made to combine this talent in any type of choir 
festival. The local ministerial organizations eagerly 
accepted a proposal to enter into such an undertaking, 
and, as a result of this codperative endeavor, Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was sung at Wheeling in mid-March by a 
choir of 350 voices, representing forty-five churches in 
eighteen cities, towns, and villages. The performance 
was directed by Hollis Dann, of New York City, with 
four guest soloists, also of New York, participating. 
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Typical Scenes 


Above, Rural School 


he Wheeling Symphony Orchestra provided forty-five 
lusicians as accompanists for this outstanding event. 
The survey further revealed that eighteen public 
hool districts and five parochial school districts had 
1 their employ a total of fifty-three music educators. 
‘o individual or agency ever had brought these people 
f common interest together, even though the width of 
ie Ohio River was all that separated them, or even 
vhen that separation was so ephemeral as a county 
oundary line. The result? Forty-eight of those music 
‘ducators now belong to the Ohio Valley Music Edu- 
‘ators Association. The Association, early in March, 
vas sponsor of a band clinic, which included the forma- 
tion of an all-scholastic band of 115 players drawn from 
ighteen high schools, and chosen by competitive try- 
outs. The two-day clinic was in charge of Ernest Wil- 
liams, who conducted the final concert. 
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in Oglebay Park 
Children’s Chorus at a May Day Fete; Below, Music in the Formal Garden 


Going more deeply into the musical resources of the 
community, the survey showed that these resources in- 
cluded twelve amateur vocal groups; seven amateur in- 
strumental groups; seventeen luncheon clubs in which 
song leadership played a part; three institutions in 
which music had a prominent place; sixty-one vocal 
soloists ; thirty-two instrumental soloists; three profes- 
sional concert series; nine local professional organiza- 
tions, and ninety-one private teachers of music. It was 
discovered, too, that twelve suitable concert halls and 
auditoriums are available in this area. 

Representatives of al! these groups and individuals 
quickly seized the oppor:unity to form the Community 
Music Association. “ais Association made its initial 
bow to the public in a series of community Christmas 
programs, in which one thousand persons took part in 
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Luther Whitng Mason 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


HE NAME, Mason, is significant in the annals of 
T American music. To teachers of music in public 
schools it is of special interest at this time, when we 
are celebrating one hundred years of music in the 
schools of this country. 

Although Lowell Mason, as the man through whose 
efforts and vision music was introduced into the schools 
of Boston a century ago, is deserving of all the praise 
and tribute that we can bring to his memory, there is 
another Mason who made a most distinguished con- 
tribution to the development of school music in America. 
In our enthusiastic testimony to the great work of 
Lowell Mason, the other Mason’s name is in danger of 
becoming obscured because of the similarity of names. 
Some of the younger generation may be led to attribute 
to the one man the contributions of both. 

There is no disparagement or diminution of the glory 
of Lowell Mason in pointing out our indebtedness to the 
other Mason, who also did so much to build the edifice 
of school music to its present heights. On the contrary, 
by rendering to each the honors due him and by clarify- 
ing the part which each took in the development of mu- 
sic in American schools, we can best do justice and 
honor to both. 

The Mason to whom I wish to call attention in this 
article is Luther Whiting Mason, and I feel impelled to 
do so because of my close and intimate association with 
him during the last few years of his life. He was an 
old man and I hardly more than a boy at the time, but 
we loved each other and somehow understood each 
other, and I count it one of the choicest opportunities 
of my life that I lived and worked with him. 


* 


Luther Whiting Mason was born in Turner, Maine, 
in 1828 and died in Buckfield, Maine, in 1896. He was 
distantly related to Lowell Mason, he studied with 
him and, in his earlier teaching, followed the educa- 
tional principles developed by the older musician. In 
his youth he studied with the leading musicians of Bos- 
ton and throughout his life he was an indefatigable stu- 
dent and an omnivorous reader. Among the notable 
achievements of Luther Whiting Mason’s long and busy 
life I shall mention only three and shall condense to a 
few paragraphs a discussion of each, although a whole 
article could do little more than give a bare outline of 
any one of them. 

In 1864 Luther Whiting Mason was invited to be- 
come director of music in the elementary schools of 
Boston. At the time he was one of the assistants of 
Charles Aiken, director of music in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati, father of the well-known Walter H. Aiken, who 
succeeded his father in the schools of that city, and 
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who died so recently. Mason had previously taught 
music in a seminary in Wilmington, Delaware (where 
he met and married Hannah Allen), and in the public 
schools of Louisville, Kentucky. In the latter city both 
my father and mother were pupils at the time of his so- 
journ there. Mason was called to Cincinnati in 1857. 
Music in the schools of Cincinnati, under the elder 
Aiken’s inspired leadership, had achieved a high state 
of development. Among other things, efforts were 
made to have even the little children in the primary 
grades join in the singing of a few simple rote songs, 
In Boston, and in most other cities which had followed 
Boston’s example, school music meant singing in the 
upper grammar grades, and, to a lesser degree, in the 
high school. Singing by high school boys was not even 
considered. Moreover, all instruction was given to large 
groups assembled about once a week in such school 
auditoriums as were available. Usually the school 
auditorium consisted of two or more classrooms thrown 
together by means of sliding blackboards. These were 
opened on special occasions, such as the morning chapel, 
or the lessons of the music teacher, or to receive some 


other visitor. The grade teachers endeavored, more or 


less successfully, to keep the pupils in order, but they 
never thought of continuing the instruction of the music 


teacher between his visits. 

Prior to the appointment of Mr. Mason, there had 
been no music instruction in the Boston schools below 
the sixth grade. His task was to provide plan, method, 
and material for this new departure in the public school 
curriculum. 

Although he was given several assistants for the 
work, Mason realized the impossibility of these few 
specialists giving personal instruction to the great num- 
ber of children in the elementary schools of a city the 
size of Boston. So he devised the plan of music super- 
vision, whereby the regular grade teacher gave daily 
music lessons under the guidance of the supervisor who 
visited the classroom every few weeks. To Luther Whit- 
ing Mason we are indebted for this plan, still generally 
followed throughout the country. 

In Cincinnati, Mason had made the acquaintance of 
some of the highly cultured Germans who had settled 
there in 1848. One of them presented him with some 
singing books used in the German schools. These books 
were by Christian Heinrich Hohmann, the same man 
whose violin method is still a standard work throughout 
the world. Hohmann was a pupil of Nageli, who had 
collaborated with Froebel, the disciple of Pestalozzi. 
Mason recognized the profound educational and musica! 
importance of the books by Hohmann, and in 1859 he 
induced Oliver Ditson to publish a translation of the 
three little volumes. These books became the first 
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graded series of music instruction books taught in the 
elementary schools of this country by grade teachers 
under special music supervisors. 


Mason’s innovations awakened intense interest 
throughout the country. A young school textbook sales- 
man visioned an opportunity and eagerly seized it. 
Ecwin Ginn secured the rights to these books from 
Oliver Ditson and suggested that Mason expand and im- 
prove the mere translations into a complete and well- 
rounded series of texts. Hence came into being in 1870 
the National Music Course by Luther Whiting Mason, 
the first venture of the newly organized publishing firm 
Ginn and Company. 


[In 1876 these books and charts were exhibited at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and their use 
had become widespread in a number of cities. Among 
those who examined this exhibit with deep interest was 
the commission sent by Japan to present to the people 
oi America a display of the arts and crafts of that 
island empire. It was the first Japanese exhibit to be 
shown in America, and it created a profound impres- 
sion. To this day in all corners of the country will be 
found whatnots with little knickknacks of lacquer ware 
from that Philadelphia exhibit. The Japanese commis- 
sion became greatly interested in the Mason music books 
and charts and the evident depth of educational thought 
underlying them. As a result of their recommendations, 
Mr. Mason was invited, in 1879, to come to Japan and 
teach its people the music of the Western world. 


A 


The story of Mason’s three years in Japan reads like 
a fairy tale. Unfortunately, it is too involved to be 
given here, though I hope to tell it some other time. I 
must content myself here with the mere statement that 
his work made a profound impression throughout the 
empire. To this day, Western music in Japan is known 
as the “Mason Song.” The influence of this teaching 
may partly be realized by the fact that in 1896, follow- 
ing the Sino-Japanese war, Mr. Mason was awarded 
the Japanese Imperial Order of the Fourth Degree, a 
high honor for a foreigner to attain. The troops in the 
field and the populace at home, singing the patriotic and 
folk songs which Mason had taught, preserved a morale 
hitherto unknown. Music had accomplished a miracle 
and the Japanese were grateful to the man who had so 
signally helped in the rebirth of a nation. 


On his return from Japan in 1882, Mr. Mason found 
himself again immersed in work. The success of the 
National Music Course had stimulated other teachers, 
and rival courses began to appear. A thorough revision 
of his earlier books was needed, and he set himself to 
the labors of producing a revised edition of the Na- 
tional Music Course which appeared in 1885. Again, 
success was immediate, and Mr. Mason traveled the 
country over, lecturing on, helping, and encouraging the 
development of music as an integral part of elementary 
school instruction. 
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Physically drained by the demands of these Herculean 
labors, Mr. Mason went to Europe for a brief rest. This 
was his fourth trip, and, as before, he visited schools, 
gathered all the available textbooks, and made a pro- 
found study of the place of music in elementary educa- 
tion ih the various European countries. Instead of the 
expected brief rest, however, this trip proved to be a 
sojourn of four arduous years. 

The great German publishing firm Breitkopf and 
Hartel—perhaps the largest firm of music publishers in 
the world—had heard of Mr. Mason’s work through 
the celebrated Leipzig Conservatorium, and they urged 
him to make an adaptation of his music course for use 
in the German schools. A commission of experts was 
formed and for four years this commission devoted it- 
self to translating and adapting the National Music 
Course for German use. This was indeed “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” For Germany to look to America 
and to an American as the source of its plan and mate- 
rial for music instruction in the schools was as notable 
in its way as for the American Thayer, to produce the 
authoritative life of Beethoven. 

On his return to America in 1892, Mason found a 
great work still to be done. He assumed the direction 
of the National Summer School of Music and also set 
himself to the study of developing music in the rural 
schools of the country. It was at this time that I be- 
came associated with him and worked with him until 
the close of his life in 1896. I wish space would permit 
me to tell of Mr. Mason’s marvelous personality, his 
kindliness, his humor, his perseverance. Like Lincoln, 
he had an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes illustrating 
every point that might come up in a conversation or dis- 
cussion. He had a marvelous way with children and was 
equally strong in his patient and convincing work with 
adults. As previously stated, it was he who initiated 
our modern system of music supervision. It was he who 
wrote our first graded music textbooks. School music 
today owes an undying debt of gratitude to Luther 
Whiting Mason. 





EpiToritaL Nore: In keeping with its policy throughout the years 
of presenting articles of historical significance, and as timely offer- 
ings to mark the 1937-38 centennial of music teaching in the public 
schools of America, the JOURNAL is presenting articles relating to 
different phases of this century of progress in American music, par- 
ticularly as it concerns music in the public schools and the growth 
of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Antedating the 1938 centennial of the official installation of the 
paid music teacher in the public schools of America—to be ob- 
served at the St. Louis meeting of the Music Educators National 
Conference—is the 1937 commemoration of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the very beginning of music teaching in the public 
schools of the cities of Buffalo and Boston which was observed at 
the meeting of the Eastern Music Educators Conference at Buffalo, 
April 13-17. (An article “A Century of Music in Buffalo Schools” 
appears in the March JOURNAL.) 

The beginning of music teaching in the public schools of Boston 
by Lowell Mason was discussed in an address “Lowell Mason,” 
presented at the Buffalo meeting by his grandson Daniel Gregory 
Mason. This address will be published in the 1937 Yearbook and 
reprinted in a forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL. A sequel to the 
article ‘“‘Luther Whiting Mason,” herein published and by the same 
author, will appear in an early fall issue—the title being “ ‘Mason 
Song’ in Japan.” 

The Editorial Board will welcome suggestions from readers which 
are the result of research in those states in which music has been 
taught in the schools for any length of time, and which will con- 
tribute to the historical data already accumulated through the co- 
dSperation of JouRNAL readers and Conference members. 
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The Psychology of Music 


{pee ARE three stages in ear training: 


information, such 


nomenclature, analysis of the problem, demonstration of 


aspects; (2) 


Practical exercises in the 


specific 


recognition, description, 
and evaluation of ele- 
ments involved in each 
skill; and (3) Drill ex- 
ercises for the develop- 
ment of speed and ac- 
curacy in each operation. 
The mastery, apprecia- 
tion, and feeling is really 
the ultimate goal in ear 
training. Only after 
these three stages have 
been pursued thorough- 
ly can we undertake to 
master the rendition of 
the vibrato in voice or 
instrument. 

On the basis of labora- 
tory experience with the 
vibrato, I shall try to 
make some practical sug- 
gestions to the teacher 
on each of the above- 
mentioned three points. 

We see and hear what 
we expect to see and 
hear. The astronomer 
and the star-gazing lover 
see entirely different 
heavens on a starlit eve. 
The botanist and the 
little girl picking flowers 
see entirely different 
things in the flora. On 
the same principle, a mu- 
sician or student in music 
will tend to hear and rec- 
ognize in the vibrato 
what he knows factually 
about it. The psycholo- 
gist says, “I perceive 
what I am.” Therefore, 
the first exercises in ear 
training for the hearing 
of the vibrato should 
consist of a systematic 
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CARL E. SEASHORE 
VIII. 


THE VIBRATO: (3) HOW CAN WE APPROACH AN IDEAL VIBRATO? 


(1) Factual 
musical terminology and 
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Musical Pattern Score of Lucy Marsh’s Rendition of “Come Unto Him.” 


study of the known facts about this musical ornament, 
in order that he may hear and recognize them intelli- 
gently and effectively. To ignore this order is to waste 


time and energy and t 
fail of high achieve- 
ment. 

But the astronomer 
and the botanist acquire: 
their skill by practice 
We can now set practic 
exercises for the devel 
opment of skill in th 
detection of the vibrato, 
its systematic analysis, 
and aesthetic judgments 
about it. It would be 
easy to spend a year's 
course profitably in this 
field; because, in order 
to understand and ap- 
preciate the vibrato thor- 
oughly, one is forced to 
recognize and know hun- 
dreds of facts coming 
out of the science of mu- 
sic. I would suggest the 
following for a_ short 
series of exercises and 
integrate them into 
skills : 

Figure 1 is a section 
of the musical pattern 
score of Lucy Marsh’s 
rendition of “Come Unto 
Him” in The Messiah 
This selection is offered 


as a good sample of th 


best singing of today. In 
order to 


simplify the 
task, only the pitch vi 
brato is included in the 
score; and in order t 
give a ready, available 
terminology, the averag« 
extent of the pitch pul 
sation is shown in the 
first line of numbers, 
and the average rate is 
given in the second line 
of numbers in the score. 
Her first sustained tone 
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pulsates to the extent of four-tenths of a tone, at the 
rate of six and one-half pulsations per second. This 
score is recorded from Victor phonograph record No. 
4026-B. 

Without looking at the musical pattern score, play this 
record and listen for the vibrato in one or more planes. 
Let each pupil write down fully and critically his per- 
sonal judgment as to the agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness of the vibrato in this song. No two pupils will 
hear or feel it alike. The expression of difference of 
opinion should be cultivated. 

Show this score (preferably a lantern slide of it) and 
repeat this section of the song a number of times, having 
the pupil follow with precision the details of the extent 
of the pitch pattern and the numbers identifying the 
averages of these in successive notes. You will thus 
develop the ability to make a quantitative judgment 
about the extent which is actually heard. After a series 
of drills of this kind, the pupil will acquire the ability 
to recognize and name the pitch extent-as it is heard, 
thus associating the vibrato as it is heard with the vi- 
brato as it is seen and quantified. 

Mark a few of the sustained tones and let the pupil, 
with closed eyes, call out his estimate of the extent of 
each note as it is heard. Let all the pupils speak simul- 
taneously. Reaction time and competition in accuracy 
lend interest to the game. This practice may be carried 
throughout the song as a whole and throughout other 
songs. 

Proceed in the same manner in the identification of 
the rate in three different exercises and carry the prac- 
tice through the whole song and through songs which 
are r ‘ably different. 

Have one pupil at a time sing a section of the song 
with a playing record and let the class judge in what 
respects the pupil differed from the artist. Select only 
The artist’s performance is used as a 


sustained tones. 
specific objective standard, regardless of whether it is 
desirable or undesirable. If time permits, it is profitable 
to make a directed effort to vary the extent from that 
of the artist and secure judgments about that. 

Proceed in the same manner with one pupil at a 


he playing and singing of Christmas music at an out- 
door Christmas tree. The Association now is engaged 
in cooperative planning for national music week ob- 
servances and is sponsor of a weekly newspaper column 
devoted to music which appears regularly in the Wheel- 
ing Sunday paper. 

[In addition to the many annual events that take place 

Oglebay Park—including symphony concerts, organ 
recitals, Sunday vesper services held during July and 
‘\ugust, as well as Arbor Day exercises, and the Easter 
sunrise service—the summer program for 1937 will also 
embrace the following activities: community night pro- 
grams by various nationality and amateur groups; band 
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time and check the ability to control the rate of the 
vibrato. 

Let two pupils sing simultaneously and require critical 
judgments as to the extent and rate from the class. 

Let a good violinist try to duplicate the vibrato of the 
singer under various conditions. 

Exercises of this kind serve to sharpen the ear for 
the critical hearing of tone quality, and the benefit will 
transfer not only to all forms of the hearing and per- 
formance of the vibrato but also to the hearing of 
numerous other factors which enter into the perception 
and control of tone quality. 

How Do We Apjust THE VIBRATO PERFORMANCE? 

As to a general theory for training in the vibrato, I 
would suggest the following considerations: 

Wherever a student of voice has natural capacity for 
singing with feeling, the vibrato has come in auto- 
matically. Therefore, the problem with the musical 
student is not how to inject the vibrato but how to 
modulate it. 

This modulation should take place not through con- 
scious innervation of particular muscles but through the 
exercise of censorship of the ear which has been refined 
for hearing of the vibrato by exact knowledge of its 
nature and variables and by the acquisition of skills for 
the hearing, evaluation, and feeling each variable in turn. 

A part of this orientation for the vibrato is knowledge 
of the musculatures and various physiological factors 
which determine rate and extent of vibrato. But the 
point here made is that the modulation of the vibrato 
will gradually take care of itself when the ear and the 
aesthetic judgment have been trained. 

On the basis of cumulative experimental evidence, I 
would predict that an approach to an ideal vibrato for 
a fine musical ear may be found in the direction of 
enhancement of tone quality by a slight increase in the 
rate of the vibrato over the average rate now prevailing, 
and a very material reduction of the pitch and intensity 
extent. What would it mean to the musical world if our 
great singers were to reduce their vibrato to the extent 
now prevailing in the violin? 














concerts ; light opera performances—including presenta- 
tions of The Mikado and Bohemian Girl, morning mu- 
sicales; a festival chorus in an oratorio program; ex- 
tension courses in music and music appreciation, and a 
band camp for boys—sponsored by the Ohio Valley Mu- 
sic Educators Association. 

If the greater Wheeling area does not make the most 
of its musical opportunities, the fault can neither be at- 
tributed to Oglebay Institute, to the Institute’s director 
of music, nor to that vast army of amateur and profes- 
sional musicians of the upper Ohio River Valley, who 
have worked so tirelessly for the success of their own 
great project in music and music education. 
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The Rudiments of Music 


WARREN D. ALLEN 


Associate Professor of Music and Education, Leland Stanford University 





Il. BODY RHYTHM | 





A PREVIOUS ARTICLE, “What Are the Rudiments of 
Music? (1) Speech Rhythms,” appearing in the 
March issue of the JouRNAL, called attention to a phase 
of rhythm that is too often, if not entirely, neglected in 
our teaching, viz., that of speech rhythm. This article 
discusses the better-known phase, that of body rhythm. 
The musical sentence shown in Example No. 1 is a 
spontaneous, unedited musical creation from students in 
the first grade of a rural school. It illustrates perfectly 
these two types of rhythm, in rudimentary form. 


Example No. 1 
& we, * - : 


e 











The play-house, The play-house, The play-house 











mine. How like to play in the play-house! 

Obviously, the first four measures, with the lilting 
repetition of the word playhouse, are in body rhythm, 
swung to the natural duple feeling of left-right on al- 
ternate accents. This makes the normal, classical, four- 
measure pattern—a pattern, by the way, which is in- 
herent in the spoken phrase itself. Then, the child chose 
to set the second phrase exactly as he would say it; 
result, the fascinating irregularity of that phrase, in con- 
trast to the first. Many a teacher, too well trained in 
conventional methods, would have said, “Now, Johnny, 
wouldn’t it be better if we ‘swing it’ this way?” (Ex- 
ample No. 2.) 

Example No. 2 


—— 











How I like to play in the play - house! 

But this teacher, although apologetic for her lack of 
formal training, was wise enough to let the original 
speech rhythm stand. She objected, when I suggested 
this revision, recognizing that although it would make 
the measures “come out even,” the result would be 
doggerel rather than expression. This teacher, although 
not classified as a music teacher, is certainly a musical 
teacher. 

In reverse order, the little example quoted illustrates 
the fundamental principle of recitative and aria, the two 
contrasting forms which are so basic in opera and ora- 
torio. The reason the public have always shown a 
preference for aria is not to be explained by the love 
of melody alone, for recitative is also melody. It is 


probably because the aria is organized on the body- 
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rhythm principle, with the four-measure phrase as th 
classical unit. The easy swing of primary and second 
ary measure, no matter how many beats in each meas 
ure, came to be accepted, in Rousseau’s day, as the 
natural form of melodic air. This has become ingraine 
since that time, so that popular music, with the invaria 
ble four measures, is more classical than the classics 
in the use of this pattern, but they, not their popula: 
imitators, have been the ones to expand, contract and 
subtilize it. 

School songs, until lately, have almost invariably bee: 
limited to those with simple body rhythms in two and 
four-measure groups. As pointed out in the first ar- 
ticle, popular music today is employing recitative, with 
methods that point to interesting correlations between 
creative speech and creative music. 

Now, it is to be hoped that the new movements in 
creative motion may be correlated more and more to 
musical understandings. The rudiments of body rhythm 
are in actual movement—not in the written signs which 
are too often called rudiments. Rhythm, as has been 
indicated, is by no means always metrical, but, when it 
is, an effective way to teach measure is to have children 
mark it—mnot the beats in each measure but only the 
down beat of each. This would insure attention to the 
whole musical sentence and to the character of the 
rhythm. It would also reveal immediately some inter- 
esting things that even most students do not get until 
they see the notes—and then only after “advanced” 
courses in form and analysis. 

For instance, the stately bow of the minuet would be 
inculcated, as it cannot be with an oom-pah-pah rhythm. 
Then a comparison of minuets would reveal the variety, 


Example No. 3 





























The sign(}) indicates the heavy down beat for impetus; the sign ({) 
indicates the light down beat; the dot (.) indicates the light pulsation 
on two and three; the sign(f) indicates the buoyant up beat on three 
at the beginning of each phrase. 
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even in those of Mozart, who is usually regarded as 
the great exponent of the classical pattern. He is that, 
n the little “Minuet” from Don Juan, but just try the 
“Minuet” from the Symphony in G Minor (Example 
No. 3) and observe the subtlety of those two three- 
measure phrases, followed by the long one in eight 
neasures ! 

Then the three pulses in each measure become details 
that have their place in the Gestalt which should be 
grasped first, as a whole. Then the beats may really 
mean vital pulsation, not the jerks and bumps which 
ruin conducting. It is for this reason that the word 
ulse is preferable to the term beat. 

But the old fallacy continues, and many a teacher 
vho got a B in Gestalt Psychology still teaches diligently 
that a “measure is the space between two bars,” instead 


f something that is felt by sensitive, responsive human 
eings ; that because the measure signature is two-quar- 


ter, there must be two beats in a measure! Show the 
average teacher the notes of the “Adagio” from Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C Minor (“Pathétique’”), for instance, 
ask how many pulses, and the reply will be “Two, of 
course.” Play it, before showing the notes, and all 
but wooden Indians will feel four. Play the march 
from William Tell “Overture,” and of course only one 
pulse will be felt. Almost all popular music has four- 
quarters, or the equivalent, in the measure, but seldom 
does it have four beats. Upon explaining this to a 
musical teacher who had long endured unmusical su- 
pervision, she said, “Do you mean to tell me I should 
conduct the music the way I feel it?” 

Memorization of signatures alone is a waste of time, 
and worse. These conveniences will find their proper 
place when students learn what key, measure, meter, 
and the two great kinds of rhythm mean in human ex- 


perience. 


Music 1n School and Home 


HELEN IDE MORSE 


Formerly University of Kentucky, Lexington 


fruit because each fails to understand the other’s method of 

approach. This paper is written in the hope that it may 
help to bring about a truer unity of purpose between parents and 
those actively engaged in music and in the musical development 
f the child. Think with me, then, of what music should mean 
to your child, both now and when he reaches adult life. Do you 
believe that his life will be truly enriched by the effect of beauty 
in music? Do you believe that music which has stood the test 
if time has a power to purify, recreate, and energize those who 
give themselves up to its influence? Many believe that there is 
a spiritual power that can do that. I believe that music to a 
certain degree has this same power. The child from the begin- 
ning must be exposed to the influence of music. 

First, then, the parent should set the stage during the child’s 
infancy. Five minutes at bedtime will work wonders. Find out 
the best radio programs and listen with your child. If the 
parent will listen quietly with his child to a short selection, help- 
ing him wherever possible to hear some definite effect, it wiil 
mean more than anything the parent can say or the teacher can 
teach. And, incidentally, it may open to the parent himself new 
vistas of unimagined glory. I am sure many parents do not 
realize the harm they are doing when they keep up a steady flow 
of conversation during good radio programs. Aside from the 
fact that such talking cannot help but interfere with aesthetic 
enjoyment, the confusion certainly has a disturbing effect on the 
nervous and emotional system. The sound film has increased 
this tendency to have music as an accompaniment for everything, 
but let us remember that in the sound film, at least in those that 
have some claim to real art, an honest attempt is made to see that 
the music enhances the dramatic idea. 

There is another way that parents can help their child’s atti- 
tude of appreciative listening, and that is by being a helpful critic. 
It is easy for musical parents who claim to be connoisseurs in the 
art of music to decry the efforts of all amateurs and budding 
irtists. This often leads to a cynical distaste for music. I realize 
that the real musician cannot help the fact that he is conditioned. 
His aesthetic enjoyment is impaired by flaws in composition or 
performance. But such a musician, if he be a sincere advocate of 
the cause of music, will never wilfully rob another of his honest 


Ti EFFORTS of parents and teachers often bear far too little 
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enjoyment. A little knowledge is often a dangerous thing. It is 
the seeming arrogance of a small, insignificant group of “would- 
be’s” and of the young artists who are just beginning to use their 
wings, that often spoils the enjoyment of others. When your 
child listens to music in school we try to help him to be critical 
of everything—his own progress as well as that of others, but 
he is taught to be a helpful critic. We try to get him to judge 
the performance of others in the light of the performer’s capabili- 
ties, advantages, and opportunities. 

And now we come to the matter of the child’s active participa- 
tion in music. Even the parent who is not musical, who can 
neither sing nor play, can still find ways of encouraging the child 
to learn to sing or play an instrument. For instance, never tell 
your child he cannot sing! Do not make fun of him. Do you 
realize that it has been estimated that there is not more than one 
child in a hundred who cannot learn to carry a tune? And I 
know they all want to sing. I have heard faculty members who 
are parents say that they despise to sing in a group. But that, I 
feel sure, is not natural. They have been wrongly conditioned. 
Primitive people everywhere have always wanted to sing to- 
gether. My belief and faith (and it may seem utopian), is that 
future generations will go through life singing about their tasks 
just as primitive people did. 

And so, the second great task of home and school is to encour- 
age singing. It is to be hoped that the piano will come back 
into its own. If families everywhere gathered about a piano, 
jails and penitentiaries would disappear. Of course, I know that 
anything that brings the family circle together will have the same 
effect. But music does have a more universal appeal than any- 
thing else. Who was it that said “Let me write a nation’s songs, 
and I care not who makes its laws”? 

So far I have spoken of our duty to every child, whether he be 
specially talented in music or not. We believe that such partici- 
pation as has just been discussed does not necessitate the teaching 
of many technical facts concerning music composition and music 
reading. Therefore, this group should not waste its time in the 
public schools with the learning of such facts. Music psycholo- 
gists have worked out tests which have been found sufficiently 
reliable to enable us to select the children throughout the grades 
who do have musical talent. 
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For this talented group, then, from the third or fourth grades 
on up, we should provide special musical instruction. In the 
present-day crowded curriculum and with the continued apathy 
toward putting music on the same basis as other subjects, it is a 
difficult thing to do. Parents who have musical children should 
want us to do it, and parents who know their children will never 
make musicians should be just as anxious that the time of their 
children should not be wasted in learning those technical features 
of music which they will never use. If parents fully appreciate 
the situation, they may be able to help in getting such a program 
As things are now the instrumentalists 
progress the No public 
school authority dreams of trying to teach every child tp play 
an instrument and be in an orchestra or band. Neither should 
we take time to each every child to read music, and to work on 
a song until he can sing it artistically for public performance. 
Only the We 
must remember that it sometimes takes the first three years to 
teach one of these children how to manipulate his own vocal in- 
Such children need the next three years to become 


in the public schools. 


have made more than have vocalists. 


select voices should be given this instruction. 


strument. 


acquainted with the world of beautiful music which has been 
opened to them. Until they have had this experience we have 
found they are not interested in learning to read music, nor are 
they able to get any real enjoyment in singing part-music. For 
these reasons, then, many of us agree with Jacob Kwalwasser of 
Syracuse, New York, and with Archibald Davidson of Harvard 
University, who have tried to show the American people the folly 
of having all children in the public schools spend so much time 
on music reading and the study of musical structure. Let us 
realize that here, as in other phases of child development, it is 
our business to meet individual needs. 


Jazz may be a fad, a disease, or a real stage in our develop- 
ment, but music is everlasting—like the proverbial brook, it goes 
on forever. The power of music we may not have found, but it 
is there just as much as electricity was ever-present long before 
it was discovered and harnessed, and just as there is an unseen 
spiritual resource all about us and in us, waiting to be tapped. 
My plea is for more music to meet the varying needs of every- 
‘one, children as well as adults. 


Send Them Away Singin 


W. E. HENDRICKS 
Music Department, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


rwo varieties of choral directors: the harmonica 
builder architect. The species, harmonica 
builder, grinds out tone quality much like the indifferent 
sound issuing from that rather crude musical instrument. The 
species, organ architect, builds delicately 4 series of micrometri- 
cally correct pipes called rehearsals, minutely adjusts reeds and 


HERE ARE 


and the organ 


flutes called difficult spots, and after connecting the crescendo 
pedal of attention and alertness, is finally ready to create effects 


on this highly sensitized organ, the choral group. 

Mrs. Jones, in talking about the concert she has heard the 
night before, tells her neighbor that directing a chorus certainly 
“All you have to do is stand 
up there and wave your arms in time to the music.” There are 
too many Mrs. Joneses perpetuating this attitude, and unfortu- 
nately there are too many conductors with the same idea. In the 
final analysis a program is nothing more than the finishing veneer 
to weeks of psychological sparring between the director and his 
choir. He leads them through many narrow paths and around 
dangerous curves, most of the time stimulating them without 
their knowledge. 

A choral director must be more than a human metronome; he 
must be a psychologist of the first order. If he realizes the 
stimuli to which his group reacts and is able to play on their 
emotions much as the skilled organist touches the stops and 
creates definite effects, a choral director can bring an untrained 
group close to the sacred walls which surround the unattainable 


is an easy way of making money: 


ark of perfection. 

Before such a position can be attained, every choral director, 
whether he be good or bad, is faced with certain_fyygdamental 
problems. The success with which he copes with these problems 
is largely a measure of the success he can expect when his group 
is presented for public approval. Two of the biggest tasks fac- 
ing directors are disciplinary measures and proper _utilization of 
time. As our discussion proceeds, we shall see how these two 
are tied together by many other points and cannot be separated. 

Our first consideration in attempting to clarify this unexplored 
subject is the musical attitude taken by the group toward the 
director. Primarily, this attitude results from the choir’s esti- 
mate of the director’s musical knowledge. Just as a well-trained 
symphony orchestra tries out a new conductor, tests his merit, 
and if he is found lacking plays the music in its own manner, 
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despite his exhortations; thus, a choir measures with critical eye 
the ability of its director. Before a director dares present a new 
number to his choir he should analyze the number carefully note 
for note, playing the individual parts and singing them. Through 
this method he will find spots where, in all probability, the 
singers will have difficulty. He will save rehearsal time by this 
procedure, for precious minutes will not be wasted trying to 
ferret out mistakes; and he will gain the absolute confidence of 
the group by being able to sense immediately their slightest 
deviation from the written notes. The quicker the choir learns 
that it must sing what is written, the sooner absolute mastery of 
the group will be forthcoming. 

In this connection a statement made by W. B. Pillsbury, of the 
University of Michigan, an eminent psychologist, is of note: 
“The skill of expert microscopists in any realm, of musical 
critics, of tea and wine tasters, and of woodsmen in tracking 
game and in seeing the signs of the forest, comes from training. 
The expertness depends in part upon knowing what to look for, 
of having in mind the problems that are to be solved in a particu- 
lar connection.” 

Due to the complexity of certain scores, it is impossible to 
know exactly in which of the eight or sixteen parts the mistake 
lies. Yet, ani average section in any choir will realize that they 
are at fault if that note is sung or hummed to them. Certainly 
the director who is capable of doing this is far superior to the 
man who has a vague feeling that something is wrong but must 
have the group repeat an entire passage several times before he 
senses the mistake. A group never appreciates repeating unless 
the director gives them some definite reason for this repetition— 
a wrong note, pronounciation, attack or release, incorrect inter- 
pretation of spirit. On the other hand a director who has some- 
thing to give the choir each time he stops them will have little 
difficulty in retaining the attention of the entire group. “Un- 
certainty stimulates interest,” but when a group knows it is in- 
correct and is not cautioned, its uncertainty becomes carelessness. 
When, however, the group is uncertain and realizes that the 
conductor knows it, interest is immediately stimulated. 

The old adage about Jack the dull boy has a definite place in 
choir rehearsal. A choir must realize that its director is human. 
In no way is this attainable in such a high degree as through 
humor. Humor plays a twofold purpose; it shows the chorus 
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that the director is not merely a “musical stooge,” and it relieves 
tension which is bound to occur during the properly conducted 
rehearsal. Change is the most effective stimulus to attention that 
can be discovered. A quick change caused by humor, therefore, 
most certainly has its place. <A choir is willing to take punish- 
ment of the proper kind and will attack their musical problems 
with renewed vigor after a good laugh. A play on words re- 
garding a song or of some happening in connection with the 
chorus can increase the rehearsal power of a group twofold, and, 
simultaneously, draw the director much closer to his singers—a 
primary advantage for the conductor. 


In our discussion we cannot forget the attitude of the director 
towards the choir. A director who telegraphs confidence to his 
choir and lets them know that he can depend upon them in any 
emergency will advance to greater heights than the conductor 
who acts as a crutch for every member of his organization. On 
1 trip recently made by a college choir, an expected and yet re- 
grettable let-down occurred—a purely psychological depression. 
The director, being wise in the use of stimuli and reaction, threw 
out a challenge to his group in the form of presenting a song 
which had not been sung for a year. He was staking his own 
reputation, as well as that of the choir, on the fact that such a 
challenge would rejuvenate the sagging spirits of the singers. 
He was right and the rest of the trip was marked with success. 
The choir knew that their conductor had extreme confidence in 
them, and they could not fail him at a crucial moment. 

A sense of balance between high praise and cutting criticism 
is necessary. F. Melius Christiansen, one of America’s foremost 
conductors, insists upon a spirit of humility in every member of 
the famous St. Olaf Choir. He. believes that a singer must know 
his own fitness. When a singer gets better than the group, he is 
not of any practical use to the choir, and should seek a musical 
outlet elsewhere. By appealing to a group’s sense of egotism 
through a well-phrased remark concerning the training they have 
had in relation to the type of slipshod work they are doing, a 
director can immediately cause a change in attitude. A director 
cannot maintain a negative outlook, however, for this is dis- 
astrous. He can instill in his group a feeling of the heights to 
which they are striving; and they, in turn, will realize when a 
concert or rehearsal is successful or unsuccessful—according to 
the goal set for them. 

From a psychological viewpoint, every rehearsal is different. 
With this in mind, a director must be quick to sense the mood 
in which he finds his group. High school and college communi- 


ties move in moods as a body, and the wide-awake director will 
sense these varying moods and not attempt to conduct rehearsals 
on numbers which are out of focus. If a number does not fit 
into one day’s practice, the psychologist shifts to something else 
for the time being; thereby saving his own energy, as well as the 
time and patience of his choir. One day a choir may accomplisn 
a great deal by working on small details and yet the next day 
can do nothing but work on numbers in their entirety. 

The atmosphere that pervades the rehearsal room has a definite 
bearing on each practice session. Music in neat folders gives the 
singer the feeling that definite things are to be accomplished 
during the next hour. Well ventilated and properly lighted 
rooms are factors which no director can overlook. Individual 
attitudes also play a part. The singers in a group should be 
chosen, if at all possible, for their compatibility as well as for 
their vocal ability. Nothing can demoralize a group faster than 
to have factions pulling at right angles and getting nowhere. 
A few minutes of friendly relationship before rehearsals start is 
worth many hours of practice. It sets a mood of friendly codp- 
eration which means much in the making of a good choir. 

Mrs. Jones, in referring to the arm-waving conductor, brings 
up another point which cannot be overlooked: that of baton 
technique. As a matter of fact, the expert director conducts his 
choir more extensively with his eyes and facial expressions than 
he does with his baton. Truly this instrument is needed, but it 
plays only a part in the actual directing of a chorus. It should 
not be merely something which is held in the hand to control 
nervousness, but to the very tip it should be alive with the per- 
sonality of the director, diffusing the spirit and energy expressed 
from his eyes and face. A glance at a well-trained section will 
let them know they are to enter; a short step forward will bring 
forth a firm tone; a frown will soften the sopranos; a set jaw 
will aid in securing a fortissimo; and a smile will evoke a light 
lilting passage from the singers. Baton technique? Yes, from 
the top of the director’s head to the tips of his toes. 

The psychology of choir conducting is a science which has 
scarcely been touched, but its merit is well recognized by those 
who are successful in their field. They realize that without this 
all important factor, their profession would revert to the “sing 
leaders” of yesteryear. 

Psychology before the rehearsal; psychology during the re- 
hearsal; and above all, psychology after the rehearsal: with this 
as a motto these psychologists, the leaders in their profession, 
will conduct rehearsals and concerts in a manner that will always 
“send them away singing.” 


Music Education vs. Radio and Dance-Hall Rhythm 


ROBERT CLARK 


Professor of Psychology and Education, 
State Normal College of the University of Montana 


ECENTLY, in a teachers college an experiment was made to 
_ the musical minds of embryonic instructors. It was 
a test of retrospect, and of prospect: Prospect as to their 
musical preferences when, a few months later, probably 80 per 
cent of them would be directing the musical tendencies of young 
Americans; retrospect as to how their own education in music 
had influenced them. 

Each student was asked to write down (a) what musical 
instrument she (or he) preferred; (b) in order of preference 
the three melodies each one liked best. 

As to the most preferred musical instrument, almost one-third 
wrote “violin,” followed in order of preference by piano, saxo- 
phone, pipe organ, accordion, harp, guitar, trombone, and xylo- 
phone. Although the tuba, piccolo, vibraphone, drums, and other 
instruments also were named, not one person mentioned the 
violoncello. 
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As to the most preferred melodies, out of a possible 450 (if 
no two persons named the same one) 223 different tunes were 
given, which would imply no common favorite. Indeed the one 
most frequently named was given by only eleven persons out of 
the 150 taking the test and received but four first choices. 

In order of frequency the first twenty-three were as follows: 
The Rosary (11), Neapolitan Nights (10), I’m on a Seesaw and 
Treasure Island (8 each), End of a Perfect Day, Lady in Red, 
Prairie Moon, Schubert’s Serenade, When I Grow Too Old to 
Dream, The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise (7 each), 
Memories (6), East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Humor- 
esque, I’m Falling in Love With Someone, In the Garden, Poor 
Butterfly, Red Sails in the Sunset, and Roses of Picardy (5 
each), Bells of St. Mary's, Forgotten, Rock of Ages, Silent 
Night, and Silver Threads Among the Gold (4 each). 

One of America’s leading music periodicals, The Etude, printed 
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[Vol. L, No. 7, p. 511] a list of “Immortal Musical Melodies” 
—a composite list voted for by many hundreds of music lovers. 
In the list just given of the first twenty-three best liked by these 
normal college students there were only two—Schubert’s Sere- 
nade and Silent Night—that were given in the first twenty-five 
in The Etude, and although 223 melodies were named as pre- 
ferred by these young persons only forty-two of these were in 
The Etude list. Or, 195 immortal melodies out of a list of 237 
were not well enough known or liked to mention them even as 
It seems strange that there was not even one 
mention of such airs as Mendelssohn’s Wedding March and 
Wagner's Bridal Chorus (which many of these young women 
students hoped to hear at some future occasion in which they 
would have a /eading part), Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, Over- 
ture from William Tell, Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo, Saint- 
Saéns’ The Swan, Anvil Chorus, Last Rose of Summer, Comin’ 
Through the Rye, Annie Laurie, Deep River—and not a single 
nocturne was indicated. Also a much smaller number of folk 
songs were preferred than would be expected—only eleven, even 
including Little Brown Jug. Among these eleven were but one 
Scotch melody (Auld Lang Syne), one Italian (Santa Lucia), 
and three Irish. 


a third choice. 


After looking over this list of preferences, one feels like 
asking: “What's the use?” We are quite sure lists given by 
adolescents in the “de-kultured” Naziland, in Sweden, and other 
music-loving nations would include many more of the immortal 
melodies. 

Never in all American history has so much attention been 
given to music education—especially of the young. Notwith- 
standing the most unfortunate curtailment of appropriations in 
most states during the past few years, enthusiastic, intelligent 
supervisors of music have been retained in most of the public 
There are district and state “meets” with competitions 
galore. There are “all state musical organizations”—orchestra, 
band, and chorus. An entire “department” in the Montana state 
education periodical—received by thousands of teachers—is given 
over each month to music instruction and appreciation. In the 
Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain states, two of the most popu- 
lar stations are in California whence, for many years, on Thurs- 
days have come the morning educational and evening general 
programs given by the Los Angeles and San Francisco symphony 
orchestras. Throughout the nation on Fridays, school children 
have listened to the Damrosch music appreciation lessons; on 
Saturdays during the “season” we enjoy grand opera from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Every grade-school teacher who, 
in order to teach, has received the necessary diploma or degree, 
has taken required courses, and many of them have also been 
enrolled in additional elective courses in music. In our high 
schools, teachers of music must in many states have taken a 
state examination. 


schools. 


Well, if a psychologist—not a musician—may be permitted to 
express an opinion, here are his conclusions: 





Modern youth is not only jazz-footed but also jazz-minded. 
Jazz is primitive—principally rhythm, and young people’s tastes 


are now swinging over to “swing” (whatever that is). High- 
school students honestly admit that their chief interest in instru- 
mental music is to play in some dance orchestra, and a high- 
school girl who sings is not up to date if she does not know the 
cheap, topical songs. 

The adolescent, of high school and college, is sentimental. A 
glance at the list of the first twenty-five preferences would indi- 
cate such a sentimentalism. In the titles of the composite list 
given by these students we find the word “love” occurs 12 times, 
“sweet” 8, “rose” 7, and “moon” 11 times. 

From time to time conductors and sponsors of the better type 
of musical programs tell us that the public not only enjoys but 
prefers “classical” music. Such belief is based upon the apprecia- 
tive mail received in abundance. But this can be explained by 
the fact that these radio programs consist largely—or entirely— 
of “the best kind” of music, both vocal and instrumental, and 
naturally the writers of these letters are “fans” of the better 
type. The composite list from the college students considered in 
this study was from a mixed, otherwise undifferentiated group, 
who, being susceptible adolescents, are to a large extent jazz and 
sentiment fans. Their choices were unrestricted, uninfluenced, a 
recently graduated high-school product. 

But why—with all the classical music that comes to us over 
the air, and with all the efforts of our teachers to inculcate a 
liking, an admiration, for such music—do our young people 
prefer slushy sentimentalism and jazz? 

Just recently it was spread abroad that the most preferred 
radio program (by a widespread popular vote) is the Jello pro- 
gram: Jack Benny and Phil Harris’ orchestra! 

When a young woman who is soon to teach emphatically tells 
me that she prefers the music in the Jello program and the 
Arizona—or some other southwestern—Wranglers to a Ford, 
Firestone, General Motors, or Damrosch program, I admire her 
honesty but not her musical taste, and feel that somewhere her 
music education has either gone awry or has been incomplete, 
and I feel that the radio is more powerful than the school. It 
may be that musical selections have been misplaced. Pity the 
children in the elementary grades whose teacher thinks they 
should learn “classical” music. She plays selections from grand 
opera on the school phonograph, and then asks (in some cases 
perhaps honestly): “Now don’t you too love that?” And in 
chorus they loyally, dutifully answer: “Yes m-a-a-a-m.” If 
this is typical of public school music instruction in apprecia- 
tion; and if education is a gradual development not only of 
knowledge and intellect but also of appreciation—and we try to 
educate the children in the primary grades up to grand opera— 
then what will be left but jazz and topical songs for the high- 
school adolescent ? 

If the radio and dance hall are mightier than the music courses 
in our schools—is it possible for this mightiness to be changed— 
and how? 


Lines from Conference Addresses 


Or of the chief functions of any education is to equip the 
youth with compensations which will be useful to him in 
balancing the many influences operating in the ebb and flow of 
his personal experience. Very often music may be under- 
stood as a psychological compensation mechanism. . . . If there 
were no other reason for the importance of music, it would be 
well-founded upon the proposition that music affords fine op- 
portunity for the resolution of emotional conflicts—William H. 
Thompson. 

I BELIEVE the day to be not far distant when leading American 
colleges will give credit for applied music as they now do for 
music history and music theory, and will make applied music 
instruction available to the student body as freely as they now 
do other types of music instruction—Panul J. Weaver. 

SUPERVISION of music should be concerned with the improving 
of the traits and techniques of music teachers and not merely 
evaluating them.—Earle Conneite. . 
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WItTHoUuT routine there would be no organization, and with- 
out organization there would be confusion. It is only when 
routine is superimposed, or when in lethargy we drop into routine 
following the line of least resistance that it may become not 
only a menace to aesthetic values but to life values. . . . The 
menace of routine is found in the state of mind of the individual 
teacher who becomes circumscribed, bound, and wholly unin- 
spirational because of it—Fowler Smith. 

A DYNAMIC TEACHER, who is genuinely interested in the growth 
of her children, an inexpensive but mechanically sound phono- 
graph, a few selected recordings, a teacher’s manual to accom- 
pany a limited number of music books on the child level in the 
hands of the children, and a pitch pipe can transform an un- 
musical school in a season.—Luther A. Richman. 

Art may exist for art’s sake in the studio or in the sophisti- 
cated circles of the intelligentsia, but in the school it exists for 
its contribution to the lives of children—Carroll R. Reed. 
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LANS for the 1938 biennial meeting of the Music Educators National Conference include 

a number of activities which will challenge the interest and enlist the participation of 
hundreds of music educators throughout the country. In line with the current trends 

in the Sectional and National Conference programs, laboratory sessions, forums and demon- 
strations will be stressed. However, before the schedule of events is definitely decided upon 
opportunity will be given to the membership at large to express preferences, since it is obvious 
that in order to secure maximum benefits from the comparatively limited period of the con- 
vention week, it will be necessary to concentrate, to some extent at least, on certain major | 
| 

| 

| 





phases of music education. 

The officers of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations have accepted 
the invitation to assume responsibility for certain instrumental and vocal features of the program, 
and will, if supported by indication of sufficient general interest on the part of the members at 
large, organize a national high school band, national high school orchestra, and national high ] 
school chorus. 

Considerable interest has already been manifested throughout the country in the reassem- 
bling of these national groups, and Conference members who have not already expressed an 
opinion are urged to write to the headquarters office at once, in order that in codperation with 
Presidents McAllister, Lesinsky, and Glenn we may reach a decision at an early date. In the 
event that favorable response warrants the organization of a national orchestra, band and chorus, | 
plans will be completed during the summer and music lists and other necessary information i 
will be published in the first fall issue of the JourNAL, thus enabling every high school in the I 
land to prepare for representation in the three units. 

Another projected feature which appears to meet with considerable favorable reaction is I 
the proposal to organize the first national elementary school orchestra (grades five to eight 
inclusive) to demonstrate the possibilities for developing excellent instrumental work in the 
elementary grades. 

Two important projects of the current administration of the Conference are headed by 
the National Committee on Music in Social Life and the National Committee on Music Education 
in the Rural Schools. The programs to be provided at St. Louis next spring under the auspices 
of these two committees will afford events of profound interest to every member of the 
Conference. 

Through the courtesy of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and the St. Louis Board of 
Education, the orchestra will give a concert for Conference members on Sunday evening, 
March 27, in the beautiful opera house of the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium. The concert 
Hl will be conducted by Vladimir Golschmann. 

The sectional conferences will have a part in the convention, as will various affiliated 
organizations, including the Missouri Music Educators Association, the In-and-About St. Louis 
School Music Club and, of course, the Music Education Exhibitors Association. Convention 
headquarters will be at Hotel Jefferson, which will house the registration office, and the daily 
sessions as well as the exhibits. Concerts and certain other events, including a number of the 
section meetings, clinics, etc., will be held in the Municipal Auditorium which affords a number 
of attractive halls of various sizes. The St. Louis Convention Bureau and the St. Louis Hotel 
Managers’ Association are providing full cooperation, so that all of the facilities required for 
a convention involving so many events and such large attendance will be assured. 

f Dr. Henry J. Gerling, Superintendent of St. Louis Public Schools, is general chairman 
of the Convention Committee ; Eugene Hahnel, Director of Music, is vice-chairman, and P. J. 
Hickey, Business Manager of the Board of Education, will serve as executive chairman of 
the committee. 

A point of no little significance is the fact that the 1938 meeting will not only celebrate 
the official centennial anniversary of Lowell Mason’s engagement by the Boston School Board, 
but will also celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of public education in St. Louis. 


St. Louis—March 27-April 1, 1938! 
| 


President, Music Educators National Conference 
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The Sectional Conferences 


HE RECENT BIENNIAL MEETINGS of the six 
+ regional divisions of the Music Educators 


National Conference 


established 


new attend- 


ance records an 1 reached new planes of educa- 


tional value and achievement. 


The JouRNAL is 


privileged to offer a few comments which it is 


hoped will help the reader to visualize, to some 
extent at least, the scope, character and spirit of 
the six meetings—and to anticipate the practical 


and varied nature of the resulting material made 


available for the 1937 Music Educators Yearbook. 


Charles B. Righter 
President -eiect 
North Central Conference 


Louis G. Wersen 
President-elect 
Northwest Conference 


F. Colwell Conklin 
President-elect 


Eastern Conference 


Catharine E. Strouse 
President-elect 
Southwestern Conference 


Edwin N. C. Barnes 


President-elect 
Southern Conference 


S. Earle Blakeslee 
: President-elect _ 
California-Western Conference 


Southern Conference for Music Education at Columbia 


’ | HE HOSPITALITY of the South was truly exemplified the first 


week in March in Columbia, South Carolina, when music 
from as distant points as Louisiana and Missis- 
west, Kentucky. Tennessee, Virginia, District of 
Columbia, and Maryland on the north, and Florida and Georgia 
on the south assembled for a four-day festival. A good dele- 
gation also arrived from West Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Alabamez. In fact, the 1937 meeting in Columbia 
marked a new high for the Southern Conference as far as out 
of state representation was concerned, and it is certain the South 
Carolina quota held its own. The dream of President Grace 
Van Dyke More was fully realized. Some two years ago when 
invitations for the 1937 meeting were first being considered, 
Miss More, supported by some leading Southern Conference 
members, was firmly convinced that the 1937 meeting would 
have a new objective—first it must go to a part of the Southern 
Conference not heretofore visited by other meetings; second, 
not only must every school music educator be brought into the 
fold but, at the same time, an inspiring program must be pro- 
vided the private teachers. In both of these ambitions Miss More 
surpassed. Through the splendid support of Columbia’s Super- 
intendent of Schools, A. Cline Flora, and the Director of Music 
Edward T. Gavin and Mrs. Gavin, assisted by a corps of able 
committee workers, the entire music facilities of Columbia were 
turned over to the Conference for the four-day session. Not 
only music educators in schools but the private teachers enjoyed 


educators 
sippi on the 
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a series of general sessions, section meetings, demonstrations, 
and concerts of superior musical caliber. 

Of especial interest to the vocal people were the clinics con- 
ducted by Hollis Dann; George Wilson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was in charge of the band and orchestra 
clinics. Probably never before in the history of the Southern 
Conference have there been as many private music teachers in 
attendance at Conference meetings, and among the features 
provided for this group were the piano clinics in charge of 
Ella Mason Ahearn and Elizabeth Gest. Visiting orchestras 
and choruses represented most of the Southern Conference states 
on the general sessions and section meeting programs. 

Roll call by states was made at the lobby sings, and enough 
representatives from each state were present to make possible 
the singing of the various state songs. The 1937 Southern ban- 
quet program featured the Society for the Preservation of Spir- 
ituals, from Charleston, South Carolina. The Conference was 
particularly fortunate in securing this group for the banquet 
program. In this organization are included descendants of some 
of Charleston’s first families who have lived close to plantation 
life and are preserving through the Society the best of the 
Negro spirituals. Their presentation, including costuming and 
music, was very real and thoroughly enjoyed by Conference 
members—to such an extent that the audience joined the 
performers in some of the numbers. 

Other evening events included a massed choir festival spon- 
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sored by the church choirs of Columbia, Columbia night pro- 
gram by the city schools under Mr. Gavin’s direction, and the 
college and university festival concert on the last evening. 

Of particular interest was the combined session of adminis- 
trators and music educators on the last morning of the four-day 
festival which was followed in the afternoon by a session devoted 
to the practical and popular subject of integration. On this 
program Elizabeth Ayers Kidd, of Winnetka, Illinois, was the 
guest speaker. 

The 1937 meeting without question measured up to the ex- 
pectation of all those who were responsible for the program, 
and certainly it was decidedly worth while for those who at- 
tended the meeting. A gecord has been set which the next two 
years will want to meet not alone from the standpoint of activi- 
ties at the time of the meeting of the Southern Conference, but 
from the standpoint of day to day music education activities in 
the Southern Conference states. As indication of the forward- 
looking policy the resolutions adopted at the 1937 meeting are 
printed in part below. 

For instructions and work which will further the cause of 
music education in the South, a one hundred per cent loyal 
contingent is looking to the new President, Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
and his executive committee. 


Southern Conference Resolutions 


W HEREAS, The Southern Conference for Music Education is 
_ deeply cognizant of the lack of codrdination of effort now 
obtaining in the fields of music education and general education 
at large, particuiarly in reference to the Southern States; there- 
fore be it resolved: 
_(1)_ That we recommend to the state department of educa- 
tion of each state the advisability, in fact the necessity, of adding 
a state director or supervisor of music to its staff 

(2) That we most earnestly stress the need for the develop- 
ment of orchestras and orchestral music throughout the South- 
ern States, 

_ (3) That we advise the regulating of all instrumental work 
in the public schools on the basis of music education. 

(4) That we urge the adoption of a better and more definite 
standard of certification for music teachers and supervisors— 
especially in instrumental work—and a correspondingly increased 
oe 

(5) That we recommend to the state department of educa- 
tion of each state that requirements for credit in music for all 


grade teachers’ certificates be set up. The following is suggested 
as a minimum standard: courses in music reading, song singing, 
and methods of teaching music in the grades—to the amount 
of four semester hours for teachers of primary grades, and six 
semester hours for teachers of grammar grades. 

(6) That we favor the adoption of an adequate teacher tenure 
regulation in all states and also a satisfactory system of retire- 
ment. 

(7) That the Southern Conference for Music Education en- 
dorse the two main objectives, rural school music and music in 
social life, as outlined by National President Joseph E. Maddy, 
and pledge our hearty co6peration in the carrying out of his plan. 

(8) That we heartily endorse the increased activities in 
music in several states and also suggest that the Conference 
generally adopt the idea of such organizations as state music 
educators associations regularly affiliated with the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

(9) Be it resolved further, That the sincere thanks of the 
Conference be personally extended to Superintendent A. Cline 
Flora, general chairman, and through him to members of the 
Board of Education, and all connected with the Columbia schools 
who have made our visit so enjoyable; and particularly to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward T. Gavin, and to Mr. Gavin's staff who have 
worked untiringly to provide entertainment for us; to D. Leon 
McCormac, directing chairman; to President J. Lion McKissick, 
and the music department of the University of South Carolina, 
for the use of Drayton Hall, and the many favors accorded us; 
to the Chamber of Commerce, who, through their Assistant 
Executive Secretary Robert Mobley, so successfully managed the 
difficult problem of finding rooms for our members; to all other 
cultural, music, and business interests that have contributed to 
our comfort, pleasure, and edification; to Grace Van Dyke More, 
president of the Conference, and to her assistants for the won- 
derful program, and through her to the many individuals and 
organizations taking part; to our efficient Assistant Executive 
Secretary Vanett Lawler for the splendid management of the 
business of the session, and through her to Mrs. Robert Mobley 
and her able assistants at the registration desk; and in fact, 
to all who in any way helped to make this an outstanding con- 
vention. 

(10) 
newspaper 
mentioned individually 


{Resolutions Committee: 
Janette Arterburn, Victor Baumann, O. Lincoln Igou, 


That «a copy of these resolutions be sent to each local 
in Columbia and the vicinity and to each person 
in the above resolution. 


J. Henry Francis (Chairman), Chauncey B. King, 
C. O. Honaas.} 


Southwestern Music Educators Conference at Tulsa 


Ws increased attendance from every state in the area, and 
with a spirit of optimism and determination to forge ahead 
manifest throughout the period of the meeting, the Southwest- 
ert: Conference took its place in the series of successful con- 
ventions held by the six divisions of the National Conference 
this spring. 

In scanning the registration list, which by the way estab- 
lished a record active membership registration at the South- 
western Conference, one is impressed by the number of towns 
and schools never before represented at a meeting of the Con- 
ference. The alert attitude shown by the convention group as 
a whole, the interest shown in the clinics, discussions, and gen- 
eral sessions and the reports of music education projects under 
way or soon to be launched, seem to afford conclusive proof 
that the Southwest has entered upon a new era of growth. In- 
deed, this development has been in progress for some time and 
there was only required a gathering of the forces such as took 
place at Tulsa to demonstrate the far-reaching extent of the 
activities being carried on for the musical benefit of the boys 
and girls in this great area. 

The convention program itself is a tribute to the wise planning 
of President John C. Kendel and Convention Host George 
Oscar Bowen, who, with the aid of the Executive Committee 
and various Conference leaders called together by President 
Kendel many months ago, sought to find just the type of pro- 
gram that would be most worth while from the standpoint of 
the majority of the music educators. As the result of this 
investigation, the program was built around daily band, orches- 
tra, and vocal clinics conducted by Hollis Dann, Charles B. 
Righter and William D. Revelli. These clinics are worthy of 
much more extended mention than is possible to give here; in- 
deed, this report can only refer very briefly to a few of the 
many features which contributed to the educational and musical 
benefits derived by all who were present. 

Of the evening events it is only fair to give first mention to 
the great Tulsa festival in which more than three thousand 
elementary, junior high and senior high school students partici- 
pated, affording both a thrilling spectacle and inspiring musical 
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presentation. By examining the picture appearing elsewhere in 
this issue, the reader may secure some idea of the magnitude 
of this event, which packed the great Coliseum to the rafters. 
Hearty congratulations and sincere thanks are due George Oscar 
Bowen, director of music in the Tulsa schools, and the music 
staff representing thirty elementary schools, eight junior high 
schools, and Central High School, the pride of Tulsa. 

A conference innovation, at least so far as the Southwestern 
region is concerned, was the college festival concert given at 
Convention Hall on Thursday evening, March 11. Organizing 
chairman for this event was Orville J. Borchers, of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. To Mr. Borchers and the 
members and directors of the participating college groups, is 
due a vote of thanks for pioneering the way in the development 
of what is hoped may become an annual event. Participating 
groups: Hendrix College Choristers, Conway, Arkansas, Clem 
A. Towner, director; Bacone College Men’s Glee Club, Bacone, 
Oklahoma, Gordon Berger, director; Oklahoma Southwestern 
Teachers College A Cappella Choir, Helen Kerr, director; 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College Brass Sextet, Spring- 
field, Missouri, Wayne Christeson, director; State Teachers Col- 
lege Men’s Glee Ciub, Fort Hays, Kansas, Hobart S. Davis, 
director; State Teachers College A Cappella Choir, Kirksville, 
Missouri, Kemble Stout, director; Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege String Quintet, Emporia, State Teachers College Symphonic 
Chorus, Emporia, Kansas, Orville J. Borchers, director; The 
French Choir, Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, Lambe:t 
Orton, director; University of Tulsa A Cappella Choir, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Albert Lukken, director. 

Affording a climax for the convention almost beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most optimistic expecters, was the joint pro- 
gram given by the Southwestern High School Chorus of some 
six hundred voices and the Southwestern High School Band 
of approximately two hundred players. Noble Cain was con- 
ductor of the Chorus, with Hollis Dann as guest conductor; 
William D. Revelli conducted the band, and National President 
Joseph E. Maddy was guest conductor. Doubters who are not 
sure that a band and a chorus can provide a musical program 
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of almost startling delight are referred to anyone who heard 
this concert at Tulsa. 


It would be totally unfair to omit from this comment a tribute 
to the organizing chairmen, Reven S. De Jarnette (chorus) 
and Wilfred C. Schlager (band). To these men and their 
associates accrues the satisfaction of a supremely successful 
achievement in organization and management. 

The daytime sessions were, as indicated above, fully on a par 
with the evening events. Except in a few instances there were 
no overlapping or simultaneous meetings; thus it was possible 
for all in attendance to secure the maximum benefits of the 
program offerings. 

Saturday afternoon the Conference met in a joint session with 
the Oklahoma State Music Teachers Association, at which 
D Albert Lukken of Tulsa University presided. The Con- 
ference dinner was one of those “short and snappy” banquets 


which we often hear about but seldom have the privilege of 
attending. John C. Kendel, who seems to serve equally well 
in any capacity, was the toastmaster, and the main speaker was 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools of Denver and past- 
president of the Department of Superintendence’ The program 
was concluded in ample time for the banqueters to reach the 
Coliseum for the evening concert. 

Obviously, this report does not attempt to include the names 
of speakers, chairmen, committees, and participating groups. 
Most of these have appeared in previous issues of the JouRNAL, 
and to reprint them here would require a list totaling more than 
two hundred names. 

All who attended the Tulsa meeting must feel that President- 
elect Catharine E. Strouse is taking over a decidedly going 
institution, and that she will have the hearty support of a large 
membership which is truly representative of all interests and 
phases of school music education. 


California- Western Music Educators Conference at San Francisco 


TT! California-Western of 1937 was a busy Conference. For 
four days and far into the night of each day, upwards of 
eight hundred music educators from the states of California, 
\rizona, and Nevada hurried to meetings, rehearsals, official 
breakfasts. 'uncheons, dinners, lobby sings, and the many other 
scheduled events. The president's reception on Sunday afternoon 
sounded the official opening note with some three hundred people 
on hand. Three people were responsible for the actual man- 
agement of the fine program: Mary E. Ireland, president; 
Charles M. Dennis, the host; and William E. Knuth, the di- 
recting chairman. Of course, the Executive Board of the Cali- 
fornia-Western was called upon to counsel with the planning 
committee 

history of the California-Western 
Conference three all-Conference groups, a band, an orchestra, 
und a chorus, were organized. An almost incredible amount of 
detail was involved in the organization of these groups because 
of the large scale on which the work was undertaken by the 
local committee. At the outset it was thought these groups 
would largely represent the Bay area; however, the organiza- 
tion work was hardly under way when it was discovered that 
the groups would be truly representative of the entire state of 
California. For a three-day period, the organizations were in 
rehearsal, the chorus under the direction of Glenn H. Woods, 
the band led by Frank Mancini, and the orchestra conducted by 
Alfred Hertz. The concert on the final night in San Francisco’s 
beautiful Civic Auditorium was a perfect tribute not only to 
the fine work done by the participants but also to the excep- 
tional efforts contributed by their organizers. 

As a guest the California-Western Conference had Lilla Belle 
Pitts from Elizabeth, New Jersey, and her thorough understanding 
of the much discussed subject of integration and her demonstra- 
tions were among the highlights of the Conference. Members in- 
terested primarily in the instrumental field felt especially favored 
in having William D. Revelli from Ann Arbor, Michigan, who 
conducted several clinics. In his clinics, Mr. Revelli discussed 
and demonstrated the fundamentals of band and orchestra work 
as well as some of the principles of advanced instrumental 
instruction, and in his capacity as first vice-president of the 
National School Band Association, he was able to assist greatly 
in the organization plans now under way in California for a 
state-wide association of instrumental people. There was a 
music appreciation luncheon, a section devoted to theory and 
appreciation, a junior high schdol section, vocal section, a com- 
bined rural and elementary section, a college section and a piano 
section in addition, of course, to the general sessions and the 
other scheduled events. 

As an important feature of the rural and elementary section 
the California State Guide to Elementary Music Education was 
presented for the first time. Those responsible for the various 
contributions to the book were, insofar as possible, present at 
these meetings, afd presented the material prepared under their 
auspices. It will be recalled that the California State Guide to 
Elementary Music Education was suggested by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and has been worked out under 
the direct supervision of Helen Heffernan, chief, elementary 
education and rural schools of California. 

There was a particularly fine representation of visiting or- 
chestras, choruses, and bands, some making the trip from South- 
ern California and some from the extreme northern part of 
California. 

Of particular significance was the general session on the last 
afternoon, the joint session of the California-Western Confer- 
ence and the California Secondary School Principals. Walter 


For the first time in the 
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F. Dexter, superintendent of public instruction, was chairman 
of the meeting, which was attended by a large number of school 
administrators who had been in their own sessions the previous 
two days. Obviously, the advantages of such a session are mani- 
fold, both to the music educator and the administrator. 

The social side of the four-day festival was by no meats 
neglected. There were many private and official functions, in- 
cluding the Conference banquet which featured Mrs. Pierre 
Monteux as speaker. The district dinner meetings had a salu- 
tary effect it was felt, inasmuch as each of the important com- 
ponents of the California-Western Conference met as a unit with 
their own officers in charge, who planned short but entertaining 
programs. A special treat following these district dinners was 
the concert given by the San Francisco Symphony and Munici- 
pal Chorus which featured the performance of Stabat Mater by 
Rossini, conducted by Hans Leschke, and Stravinsky’s The Sym- 
phony of the Psalms, conducted by the composer. 

Special note should be made of the News Letter which, in 
real newspaper style, was under every member’s door each 
morning. Full credit for the preparation of the Bay District's 
News Letter goes to Dr. Knuth, who toiled early and late in 
order to make the general information and gossip sheet possible. 

The best of congratulations of every Conference member is 
extended to President Mary E. Ireland who worked so un- 
tiringly during those last two years, and who brought the 
Conference through again with flying colors, and sincere thanks 
is given Charles M. Dennis for his willingness to codperate in 
every possible way. Too much cannot be said for the work 
which Dr. Knuth and the scores of committee workers did in 
connection with the convention. And, with all of this, everyone 
assures President-elect S. Earle Blakeslee, and his Executive 
Committee of unlimited codperation and help. The California- 
Western has had a banner two years, and surely the 1937 slogan 
“Improvement of Music Teaching” was well chosen indeed, for 
everyone who attended the San Francisco meeting went home 
a better teacher. 


California-Western Resolutions 
I 

Ip APPRECIATION of the spirit of codperation, inspiration, and 

guidance which has resulted from this notable convention, 
and in recognition of the invaluable contributions made by 
various agencies in many ways; be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincere gratitude 

(1) To the California State Board of Education and Depart- 
ment of Education for the privilege of preparing a state music 
guide to be entitled “Music Education in the Elementary Schools 
of California.” To Helen Heffernan for her continuous interest 
and support in program and curriculum building. To Aubrey 
A. Douglass for arranging the joint session with the California 
Secondary-School Principals. To Walter Dexter for his pres- 
ence at the Wednesday afternoon session. 

(2) To all the participating educational groups, directors, 
and school administrators who made their presence possible. 

(3) To the Music Education Exhibitors Association for ex- 
hibits and codperation in the program, and to all other financial 
sponsors. 

(4) To the management of Fairmont Hotel, and to the press. 

(5) To President Mary E. Ireland, Vice-Chairman Charles 
M. Dennis, to Directing Chairman William E. Knuth, and to 
all others who assisted in any way in making this conference 
possible. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 
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The pictures on this page and pages following, showing typical features of the 1937 meetings of the Sectiohal Conferences, illustrate in 

some degree the variety and proportions of the convention-festival program offerings described in the accompanying article. Top: Cali- 

fornia-Western Secondary School Chorus and California-Western Secondary School Orchestra—picture was made at the final rehearsal in 

the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. Center: The Festival Choir organized for the United Choir Service (North Central) in Northrup 

Auditorium, University of Minnesota, by the Twin Cities Choirmasters Association. Bottom: One of the largest Southern Conference 

audiences ever to attend a general session heard the Durham, North Carolina, Choir at the Southern Conference. Directly behind the 
choir (foreground) is the Charlotte, North Carolina, Orchestra. 
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Northwest High School Band at the close of a rehearsal period. Conductor William D. Revelli is at the extreme left of the 
Chester R. Duncan at the right Top right: Conductor George Dasch and the All Northwest High School Orchestra. 


t the instrumental music festival which was a feature of the Eastern Conference program. At the left of the picture 

| Band, which gave a marching demonstration Inset: Eastern Conference High School Orchestra which furnished part 

im under the direction of Howard Hanson. In this picture Organizing Chairman Frank E. Owen is conducting. Bot- 

» Goldman ccnducting the massed bands at the Eastern Conference Instrumental Music Festival. New York State Band 
Association organized this event 
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Top Left: All Northwest High School Chorus in rehearsal. Top right: A North Central lobby sing in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. The 
conductor is Helen Howe, director of music in Chicago schools. Nezt below, left: The group of high school students who participated in 
the North Central High School Solo Singing Contest at Minneapolis. Right: Members of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
who posed for a picture following their annual dinner meeting, held during the Eastern Conference. Center: California-Western Secon 
dary School Symphonic Band in rehearsal at the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. Conductor Frank Mancini is at the extreme right. 
it Bottom: The Tulsa Public Schools festival concert, in which three thousand students participated. Director of Music George Oscar 
Bowen is on the stand. 
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(0) To National President Joseph E. Maddy for the in- 
spiration of his presence, and to the Conference office for its 
coéperation and generosity throughout the year and for sending 
to the Assistant Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler. 


II 


WHEREAS, the state superintendent of schools requested this 
Conference to prepare a guide to music for the elementary 
this state, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urgently request Dr. Dexter to speed the 
publication of this guide, so that it may be available for use 
at the summer sessions of our educational institutions. 


ITI 


Wuereas, the Conference recognizes the vital importance of 
the Districts in the California-Western School Music Confer- 
ence and in the Music Educators National Conference of which 
the California-Western and its districts comprise an integral 
part; and further recognizes the need of more intensive activity 
in the various districts, in meeting their particular needs, as 
wel! as in codrdinating their general programs with the larger 
plans of both the sectional and national conferences; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, 


coast 


schools of 


That, pending the adoption of the proposed national 
constitutional amendments, which will affect the national, sec- 
tional and district conferences, the presidents of each of the 
California districts together with one representative each from 
the states of Nevada and Arizona, shall automatically be ap- 
pointed by the president of the California-Western School Music 
Conference to constitute an advisory council to the executive 
California-Western School Music Conference. 


Mabel Spizzy (Chairman), Alice Rogers, Ger- 
Marie Ostrander, ‘ 


board of the 


[Committee on Resolutions: 
trude Parsons, EF Schultz, 


Ivine Shields.} 


A Letter from “President Mary” 


Te tHE Members of the California-Western Music Educators 
Conference: I wish there were time to write each of you 
a personal letter of appreciation for your loyal support and 
friendly codperation during the past two years. Since that is 
impossible, may I sing my swan song informally through the 
JourNAL, and once more tell you how grateful I am for all that 
has been done to promote the growth of our organization th« 
past two years and to make the way of the president pleasant 
and happy. It has been a strenuous time for your officers, but 
you have all carried your share of the labor, and the Executive 
Board appreciates you all. Thank you for being so unselfish and 
so fine in every way. 

We had a good time in San Francisco and only wish the 
entire family might have been present. Although there were no 
records kept of single admissions, we know that there were 
great audiences for all events, and the total number of Confer- 
ence members and students participating was in the neighbor- 
hood of five thousand. We also know that the financing of the 
meeting was accomplished through the untiring labors of Charles 
M. Dennis, William E. Knuth, the San Francisco school de- 
partment, music trades, and others. Only those who were in 
closest touch with the situation know just how much we are 
indebted to these people for all they did under trying circum- 
stances. Please add your personal thank you’s, if you have not 
already done so. San Francisco certainly put on a grand meeting. 

In closing, I should like to pledge my support to incoming 
President Blakeslee and ask you to give him his full share of 
the loyalty, kindness, and sympathetic understanding, such as you 
have given “President Mary,” then the progress of our organi- 
zation will be assured. You could not give more than you have 
given me, so just transfer your continued allegiance to the new 
Board, and all will be well. Mary E. Ire_anp 


Northwest Music Educators Conference at Portland 


fre: Conference meeting has certain significant and out- 
standing features. The 1937 biennial meeting of the North- 
west Music Educators Conference held in Portland had excellent 
organization as its keynote. Everything clicked. A great deal 
of tribute should be paid Ethel M. Henson who, from the begin- 
ning of her administration, managed Conference affairs and 
planned a meeting which would give professional help to every 
Conference member. In planning the program, no particular 
emphasis was given vocal music or instrumental music—music 
education as a whole was the thought around which the entire 
program was built. There were no conflicting or overlapping 
meetings. So interesting and successful was the plan followed 
in Portland that it might well be considered at other sectional 
meetings and perhaps, in part at National meetings. 

Keeping the broad aspect of the music education program in 
mind, Miss Henson and her executive board included vocal and 
instrumental clinics as part of the general sessions. The schedule 
was so arranged that during each general session which featured 
a vocal or an instrumental clinic, no other event was pro- 
grammed. Consequently, vocal clinics were attended both by 
vocal and instrumental people, and instrumental clinics had both 
an instrumental and a vocal audience. Rehearsals of the North- 
west student groups were closed during these general session 
periods which was a further aid in securing good attendance. 

In spite of the great distances in the Northwest, the student 
groups organized for the Portland meeting—the All- Northwest 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus—were outstanding not only in 
musical ability and achievement but also in the fact that these 
groups were truly representative of the entire Conference area. 
From Ketchikan, Alaska, five students traveled; from Idaho 
more than fifty enrolled; a good delegation came from Montana, 
including a number from the eastern part of the state. The 
largest representation was from Washington, and the host state 
Oregon was well represented. Slightly under six hundred stu- 
dents were enrolled in the three organizations. Louis G. Wersen 
and Stanley M. Teel were responsible for the practically flaw- 
less organization of the groups, and Conference members—who 
were privileged to watch the young people in rehearsals for 
their concerts—and the boys and girls themselves are sincerely 
grateful for the fine set-up arranged by these two men. 

The housing problem was obviously a big one, but neverthe- 
less it was well managed by the Portland pecple. The responsi- 
bility for the local management of the convention was in the 
hands of H. M. Gunn, principal of Lincoln High School. Be- 
cause of ill-health, W. H. Boyer, the director of music, could 
not accept the responsibility, and naturally the Northwest Con- 
ference is deeply indebted to Mr. Gunn for undertaking the 
responsibility and for handling it so efficiently. 
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The Portland meeting was by no means lacking in distin- 
guished guests and conductors. James L. Mursell came from 
New York and spoke at a general session, as well as presided 
at a panel discussion in which Superintendent Worth McClure, 
of Seattle, participated. The band was trained and conducted 
in concert by William D. Revelli, of the University of Mich- 
igan; Mr. Revelli also had charge of the band clinic. John 
Smallman of the University of Southern California had charge 
of the vocal clinic and chorus rehearsals, as well as led the 
chorus in its gala concert on the second evening of the confer- 
ence. For the second time George Dasch, of Chicago, came to 
the Northwest Conference to rehearse and lead the orchestra, 
as well as the orchestra clinic. Lilla Belle Pitts, of New Jersey, 
had to divide her popularity between the Northwest and the 
California-Western conferences. As was true in San Francisco, 
Miss Pitts’ contribution was outstanding in Portland. The 
Wednesday morning session which included her demonstration 
had one of the largest attendances of any of the meetings. 

“To carry on from here” was the keynote of the representa- 
tive group called together by President-elect Wersen on the 
last evening of the conference. Mr. Wersen called not only 
his new executive board to a meeting but invited representative 
Conference members from Idaho, Washington, and Montana. 


The most sincere congratulations go from every Northwest 
Conference member to Miss Henson and the retiring board for 


_ their wise and profitable administration, and President-elect 


Wersen and his board have the promise of continued support 
and assistance from the entire Conference. 


Northwest Conference Resolutions 


\Y/ HeREas, The Northwest Music Educators Conference has 

enjoyed the hospitality of the city of Portland, Oregon, 
and the cooperation of innumerable individuals and organizations 
in achieving one of the most successful meetings in the history 
of the Conference; be it 

Resolved, That the appreciation of the Conference be expressed 
herein: 

To the Convention Committee, Superintendent Charles A. 
Rice, W. H. Boyer, and H. M. Gunn, and to the Board of Edv- 
cation of Portland for their efficient planning and organization, 
and particularly to those responsible for the success of Portland 
night; to President Ethel M. Henson, and the Executive Board; 
to the program committee, organizing chairmen, and ail others 
who have been responsible ‘for the planning and arranging of the 
Conference program; to the local committees, organizations, and 
individuals; to the housing committee; the publicity committee, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SIX 
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A CATALOGUE OF UNPARALLELED EXCELLENCE 


AN ABRAHAM LINCOLN SONG 
A MIGHTY FORTRESS (Bach) 


CHORAL TECHNICS 

THE ELOQUENT BATON 

MUSIC TO THE LISTENING EAR 

THE MEANING AND TEACHING OF MUSIC 


PATHWAYS OF SONG 


tWith WILL EARHART) 


PIANO METHOD 

BAND-CLASS METHOD 
ORCHESTRA-CLASS METHOD 
GRADED CHORALES FOR BAND 


SCHOLES MUSIC HANDBOOK 
MUSIC APPRECIATION — ITS 
HISTORY AND TECHNICS 


. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 
BOOK 1— BOOK 2 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL EDITION 


CABINS 

VISTAS 

FUGAL FANTASIA 

CHORAL PRELUDE (Bach) 
FINALE—SYMPHONY IN-D.MINOR [Franck) 


THE A CAPPELLA CHORUS SERIES JONES-KRONE 
THE UKRAINIAN CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS KOSHETZ 
THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR SERIES KIBALCHICH 
THE CHICAGO SYMPHONIC CHOIR SERIES ASCHENBRENNER 
THE MOUNT HOLYOKE CHORAL SERIES TILLINGHAST 


PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC KWALWASSER 
CHORAL MUSIC AND ITS PRACTICE CAIN 
PRACTICAL MUSICAL CRITICISM THOMPSON 


THE ART OF IMPROVISATION WHITMER 


SCORE READING BERNSTEIN 
HARMONY SIMPLIFIED BALDWIN-WITTE 


M. WITMARK & SONS rockeretier CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLISHERS TO THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIG EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 
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DITSON THREE-PART SONGS 
FOR MALE VOICES 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
All Through the Night............+6+-. Welsh Air 
Galway Piper, The......... «sseseeees Irish Air 
Hundred Piper, The..........-+++ee8 Scotch Air 
Hungaria’s Treasure...........-+- Hungarian Air 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring............++. Bach 
Fete Bethe 0c cceccccsessvecceccceses English Air 
Kavanagh, The....... 666-66 0008600000686 Bullard 
Little Farm Well Till’d, A..........-eee00. Hook 
Lone Star Ranger... .....ccccccccccccscces Gibb 
Minstrel Boy, The.........-+.seeeeeee% Irish Air 
Old King Cole. ......cccccccccccccessssece Gibb 
Sing to Me, Sweet Musetta........... French Air 
Southern Lullaby...........-seeeeseeecese Gibb 
To Thee, O Country... ...ccccccccccces Hichberg 
Vicar of Bray, The.........++seeee8 English Air 
Volga Boatmen’s Song..........+.++-+- Russian Air 
Winter BOMB. .cccccccccccccccccccccvece Bullard 
Wreck of the “Julie Plante’’............ O’Hara 


DITSON FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR BOYS’ VOICES 
Edited by ROBERT W. GIBB 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
MS DAWG: cc cccccccccccsccecess Cadman 
Ave, Maris Stella... ......ceccceseccccnces Grieg 
Belle Gf BRORRER. . 2 ccc ccccccccccsceccece Nevin 
Dreamy La@ke........ccccsecceseccces Schumann 
Borgotten ....cccccscscccccccessscccces Cowles 
House by the Side of the Road......... Gulesian 
Im Pheardle...cccce sseccscccccsccsececs Osgood 
Medley from the Soucn.........---seeeeeee Pike 
On Great Lone Hills...........+--0-00. Sibelius 
Open Road.....ccccccscccseccesssssees Stickles 
Shout Aloud in Triumph ecsncdnseeenenes Manney 
Song of Friendship.........Netherland Folksong 
Gong of the Be@.......cccccccccccceccece Nevin 
Stepping Together...........ceceeeeeecces Macy 
Bwemses DBOWB.. oc cccccecs .English Folksong 
~ 2 Prrrrrrrrrrrrrere Tre yy Tt Geibel 


DITSON TRIOS FOR SOPRANO 
ALTO AND BASS (Secular) 


Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
A-hunting We Will Go..........60+. English Air 
A-BOVIME : cc cccccccccccccccssces English Chantey 
BS BOWEN ccecvcccccecccsesescvescees Cadman 
Forest Dance, The. ....cccscccccccececes Targett 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan........... English Air 
Grandfather’s Clock. .... 2.2.60 0 cece eeceeee Work 
Grapevine Swing, The........--.ee.seeeee8 Gibb 
Gypay Night, Ao wcccccccccscccccccccesccs Ganne 
Heavens Are Declaring, The........... Peethoven 
Miehew Mate, TES. oc cvcccccvcsccceesl Murchison 
Lass of Richmond Hill, The .............. Hook 
BEOUERS TUVTIREIE s cc ccc cccvcscccesesees Veazie 
ee ee . Mina cccenncesdueeeeenwen Targett 
BOSSES GE TAGRs ccccccccsocevscescsoeee Widor 
Song of Friendship.........Netherland Folksong 
i fg 2  errrwrrrrir rrr Nevin 
eee Ge ee GOD Bc a ceccecccecwcesées Nevin 
WOR WO Wes cc cccecccccee. céecens Handel 
BE GED ccc cccccccecesceccoscce Culbertson 


DITSON TRIOS FOR 
WOMEN’S VOICES (Secular) 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


Price, 75 Cents 

CONTENTS 
CenGe BOOBs coco cccsccccvccsscseeses . Lazarus 
Gondolier’s Song............... Graben- Hofmann 
Ge Ba 6 a 0: 6:0:6.000 9:0:04:0:650066-0606 -Geibel 
Lass with the Delicate Air, The......... .--Arne 
Me 8 666668 6656 cee br eececesreneened Jensen 
DE v6ecrnbereeuceonessneneceaes Czibulka 
PUNE BP ccc ccecceccccccsscocccceeeses Purcell 
<< BT ee eee Huerter 
Serenade (from Le Roi Ya ait). seneaeedodi Delibes 
PGE, MED ccccceoncdovevescesus Mayhew 
SS Oe --Bohm 
They Met on the Twig of a Chestnut Tree.. 

PHS 0.006E86CREEERES + 0000 CORN OCC HOS Robinson 
WOO TOR, DGS Bees cc owccccccunssece Elgar 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom 

$0CNE660600066600600800000Edb 086% Irish Air 


DITSON TWO-PART SONGS 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 






* NEW DITSONIU 


DITSON PART-SONGS 
MIXED VOICES (Sec 


Compiled by JOHN CARROLL 


Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 


As Torrents in Summer........,,, 


Carry Me Back to Old Vingteege. 
Ciribiribin 

SO Bs oo ck cccrcewescces F 
House by the Side of the Road, The,| 
In Picardie. rT rey 
Medley from the , South. heeeds 

Ole Uncle Moon. 600608 «ome 
ee BO, TR os on hoc tives cece 


At Dawning ooo ccccccccccsscecees 
Bells of Shandon, The...........,,, 40 


DITSON A CAPPELLA CHOR i 
FOR WOMEN’S VOICE 


Price, 75 Cents N 


Twenty-six tried and widely used aa ™ 


bers for girls’ voices—two-part, 





four-part. Accompaniments are pr 
may be used for rehearsal or in pet 


desired. R 





MASTER CHORUSES —Mined Voices—Sacred 
HUGH ROSS, JOHN SMALLMAN and H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


Forty-three Great Choruses by Great Composers 
Issued in two editions 
Voice Parts only (128 pages of music) Boards, $1.00 
it (294 pages of 3 Cloth, $3.00 





ORCHESTRA PARTS for each accompanied number are available 


Price, 75 Cents 

CONTENTS 
S. 6 ks. sctnedwededaeedueeteeee Cradle Song 
Ch 26664 s 66K beUReNSeeeeeensane O Sole Mio! 
Caibulka 06900800600 00R00000806 -Morn-rise 
Humperdinck... . Prayer “from Haensel ‘and Gretel 
Irish Folksong. . arewewe The Meeting of the Waters 
Seer A Dream-Boat Passes By 
De éeeceeecswseccecceen Ye Banks and Brace 
eo 60-04646osee sung Go Ye, My Canzonets 
Morley Serer er re Te I Go Before, My Darling 
DN 6 66 béccaaeee It Was a Lover and His Lass 
Netherland Folksong......... Song of Friendship 
Offenbach...... Beauteous _— A Night of Love 
— a Volga Boatmen’s Song 

PTT PTI TITiTT Tt tee Pretense 

St. ‘Reens Pree Ter Ter eer The Swan 
PE ttkenes Oe eens Hark! Hark! the Lark 
Te Caller Herrin’ 
i 6 .<6c6e 69 e0ee80na Loch Lomond 
Scottish Folksong........... ..Syke Boat Song 
SE BRNOE ss ccc coccccenssasenud La Cachucha 
ee Greeting to Npring 
ES 664 0600 60n4s 0es0enebeunueens O Music! 

Complete [dition with Accompanimen 
A@ocamams 0h, Chetate. 2c ccccccccdcesseves Mozart 
ME Bes bh ceSSrsdeerscvesccrsviane ..-Bizet 
Alleluia! Christ Is Risen pereeeeeseseed - 
And the Glory of the Lord......... . Handel 
pT ek ee eee ee ere ....-Mozart 
Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy............ Dvorak 
BEGGS Che ESSE. ccc cccccccecoces Ippolitof-Ivanof 
Break Forth, % Beauteous Heavenly Light. .Bach 
Cherubic Hymn -o90eee Coe scceseovn Rachmaninoff, 
Capes BO, WO Tocco ccccccecses Bortniansky 
Cherubim Song, Op. 41, No. 6....... Tchaikovsky 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.......... Thiman 
CED 0:0:0:6:0:04-66600060000666668% .-Bach 
ae eee eee ... Bach 
Forever Worthy Is Thy Lamb....... Tchaikovsky 
GeOtee BB BONES DOSe ccccccccceceseses Mozart 
FO eee -Handel 
Glory to God in the Highest. teneseeege Pergolesi 
PE, MOM cccoesccescccenceesees Handel 
PE Gv ccccccccccscosecesees Handel 
Heavens Are Telling, The............se0-. Haydn 
He, Watching Over Israel........... ifendelssohn 
Be GE Ws 5 60-60-60 soncvescceseesen . Handel 
Ss Sy EE Kec ccececcecesescegqees Gounod 
Seer Te SO Wc cc cceseseesses Tchaikovsky 


How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling-Place... E 
How Lovely Are the Messengers.... 

If Thou but Suffer God to Guide The. 

In Deepest Grief. : me a 
In Dulci Jubilo.......... oa 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. . ' 

Jesu, Priceless Treasure. 6. sedan AT 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate. . oe 

BO OE TEs 6.0:4.066065.06 sede seer 

Lord Is My Shepherd, The. 


Morning Hymr, Op. 46, No. a ee 
Now Let All the Heavens Adore Thee. 


Prayer of Thanksgiving... 
Psalm CL Tt TrTTTTTTTTTTTTTT.. 
Sanctus e 

Tenebrae Factae Sunt. ae 
Unfold, Ye Portals...........-+++9% 
Vesper’ FEPGEM, TBe ccc ccc sceescege 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones...@ 


(Each Number in the Above Listed Books is Also Issued Separately in Octavo Form) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
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Ten Light Overtures for Orchestra 


(Revised Edition) 


Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


Graded from 1-A to 3-A the ten numbers are issued with Clarinet 
and Cornet parts entirely for Bb instruments and three actual 
Saxophone parts—First Ep Alto, Second Eh Alto and alternative 
parts for C Melody or Bb Tenor. 


Prices: Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents. 


Instrument, Books, each 50 cents. 


CONTENTS 
1. The Scarlet Crow....... Bennet 3 eee Keler Bela 
2. The Forge Master.......O’Hare 7. Frolics of Cupid. ....Gruenwald 
3. Black Diamond..... Gruenwald 8. The Red Gnome.......Rollinson 
4. Queen Topaz.......... Ramsdell 9. The Golden Magnet..... Bennet 
GS. DeranGst . .ccccccsecs von Weber DE. BOOTED « «cc ccccsesss Rollinson 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Violin 1st Flute 1st and 2nd F Horns 1st Ep Alto Saxophone 
Violin 2nd Oboe 1st Bp Cornet 2nd Ep Alto Saxophone 
Viola 1st Bb Clarinet 2nd Bb Cornet *C Melody Saxophone 
Violoncello 2nd Bb Clarinet Trombone *Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Bass Bassoon Drums Piano Accompaniment 


* Choice of either C Melody or Bb Tenor Saxophone (same part). 


SWING-A-LONG 


PARADE MARCHES FOR BAND 


Sixteen Numbers 
Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Dh Piccolo, C Flute, Ep Clarinet, Solo and 1st Bp Clarinet, 2nd Bh 
Clarinet, 3rd Bh Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Bh Soprano Saxophone, Eb 
Alto Saxophone, Bh Tenor Saxophone, Ep Baritone Saxophone, Solo 
Bb Cornet, (Conductor), Ist Bh Cornet, 2nd and 3rd Bh Cornets, Ist 
and 2nd Eb Horns (Altos), 3rd and 4th Eh Horns (Altos), 1st and 
2nd Trombones, Bass or Treble Clef, 3rd Trombone, Bass or Treble 
Clef, Baritone, Bass or Treble Clef, Basses, Drums. 


PRICE EACH BOOK, THIRTY CENTS 


359 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 


DITSON ALBUM 
OF FLUTE SOLOS 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Price, One Dollar 


CONTENTS 
ee Fa on ck dtcusineies Cadman 
NS Pe ktdeecenmacas Pestalozza 
Country Gardens......... Old English 
Entr’Acte Gavotte............. Thomas 
PI 6 S6ncasedaveanewes Dvorak 
In Woods and Fields........... Pehel 
SE SE atrcckacesncerees Popp 
ee ee Bizet 
 . titinines siamese Meyerbeer 
Se eee Delibes 
6 War ndeeeencsn eek Grieg 
Gs detcctseenrncueea Popp 
Sweetest Story Ever Told...... Stults 
SY & 800 6i4ngaeedeseeeeurn Albeniz 


DITSON ALBUM 
OF VIOLIN SOLOS 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Price, 75 cents 


CONTENTS 
BR BE bdkcic oc nncsanscens Cadman 
EE c. Sdescasscsaneswe Offenbach 
PI 6. caxap seeincscsaneees Godard 
GE 6. das eves oxsicrseeetcces Raff 
EN &. Ade OdsK ce eES OKO Massenet 
ee Dvorak-Fisher 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5...... Brahms 
SRG c. cccccvssces Serre Handel 
RRs. ccen enddenwenwees Simonetti 
I a Si ti kniwse idee eRCmmes Cui 
ee ee Elgar 
Ps ccd eeeseavacensenacen Drigo 
CR ads actnktennde amen Thome 
Song of India........Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Songs My Mother Taught Me..Dvorak 
WO, Tei ticcasccscvccce Saint-Saens 
EE ac dnemeses acne Albeniz 
Traumerei-Romance . ...... Schumann 
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headed by Harold P. Milnes, who was also editor of the daily 
news bulletin; to The Oregon Journal, The Oregonian and the 
News-Telegram; and to the Multnomah Hotel—Conference head- 
quarters; to the Imperial Hotel—student registration headquar- 
ters, and other hotels; and to Phillip H. Mothersbough, of the 
Convention Bureau; to the distinguished guest speakers, guest 
conductors, and to all those who were responsible for the previ- 
ous training of the members of the chorus, band, and orchestra. 
And for the generous support and interesting materials exhibited 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, the Conference 
expresses its gratitude. 

Be it further resolved: 

That the 1937 Northwest Music Educators Conference go on 


record as recognizing the importance of the affiliated organiza- 
tions known as State Music Educators Associations and In-and- 


About Clubs, and as being actively interested in fostering their 
growth 

That officers of the Northwest Music Educators Conference, 
when in conference with officers of other sectional Conferences 
concerning the 1939 meeting date, make every effort to avoid 
having Conference meetings conflict with Easter Sunday. 

That the Northwest Conference coGperate in bringing the Na- 
tional Conference to the coast in 1940. 

That the Northwest Conference continue actively to support 
the other sectional Conferences, and, as an integral part of the 
National Conference, to codperate with each and all for the good 
of the organization as a whole. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to all persons and 
organizations nar..ed herein. 

[Committee on Resolutions: 
ald Foltz, J. F. Yenney.] 


Esther C. Leake (chairman), Don- 


North Central Music Educators Conference at Minneapolis 


C)resixc with a Music and American Youth broadcast over 
an NBC network on Sunday morning, April 4, at 9:30, the 
North Central Conference presented a six-day convention and 
festival which brought to Minneapolis an attendance that shat- 
tered all previous records. The total membership registration 
was over eighteen hundred, with approximately two thousand 
visiting high school and college students taking part in the pro- 
gram, in addition to the members of the participating groups 
from the Twin Cities area 

\ factor of importance in the success of the convention was 
the participation of the Minnesota Bandmasters Association, 
which combined its annual clinic with the biennial meeting of 
the Conference. Under this arrangement the clinic sessions of 
the Bandmasters Association comprised the major portion of the 
instrumental music features of the conference. A notable array 
of authorities in the band and orchestra field contributed to the 
daily clinics and demonstrations. The Minneapolis All-City High 
School Orchestra served as a clinic orchestra, and also par- 
ticipated in the final concert of the week. The University of 
Minnesota Band, which opened the initial session of the con- 
ference, also took part in the clinic, as did bands from the high 
schools of Elk River, Willmar, Monticelio, St. Cloud and Min- 
neapolis (South High, West High, Jefferson Junior High). 
Much credit is due President William Allen Abbott and the 
officers and committee chairmen of the Bandmasters Association, 
as to Clinic Manager Lyn Roam and the various instru- 
mental men of Minneapolis and of the State of Minnesota at 
large, who made possible the program of activities which con- 
tributed so much to the success of the conference. 
also received special attention, not only in the 
Hollis Dann and Mabelle Glenn, but by the 
entirely new feature, so far as conference 
This was the first inter-state choral 
under the auspices of the National 
School Vocal Association. The plan of the festival has been 
previously described in the JourNAL. Participating choirs were 
selected on the basis of records’ made in 1936 state contests, or 
upon recommendation of state authorities in those states where 
no contests were held in 1936. Hollis Dann served as adjudi- 
cator, and the sight-singing tests were adjudicated by Herman 
F. Smith. Following the auditions the massed choruses re- 
hearsed the five required pieces, from which had been selected 
the test piece for the competition. Under the direction of Hollis 
Dann, the festival chorus, assisted by the Twin Cities Civic 
Orchestra, Bernhard Anderson, conductor, gave a concert which 
delighted the large audience in Northrop Memorial Auditorium. 
Fowler Smith, who served as chairman of this event, was as- 
sisted by a committee representing the various states of the 
North Central area. Compliments are due the committee and 
the National School Vocal Association for the excellent or- 
ganization of the festival, which has set a high standard for 
future events of this type. 

Only at the risk of omitting important features which deserve 
special mention is it possible to attempt anything like a chronicle 
of the events of the week. The delightful reception and tea given 
at the Art Institute by members of the Minneapolis Council of 
the Parent-Teachers Association on Sunday afternoon; the 
chamber music concert Sunday evening by James Robert Gil- 
lette and the Carleton College Chamber Orchestra; the concert 
by the Amphion Male Chorus of Fargo, North Dakota, and 
Moorhead, Minnesota, Daniel L. Preston, director; the concert 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with Howard Hanson 
as guest conductor; the luncheon given in St. Paul by the In- 
and-About Twin Cities Music Educators Club; the High School 
Solo Singing Competition; the Conference banquet at which Ho- 
bart Sommers served as impromptu and altogether successful 
toastmaster, and at which many Conference members saw them- 
selves as no one else ever saw them except Cartoonist Hoff of 


as well 


Vocal music 
clinics conducted by 
introduction of an 
programs are concerned. 
competition-festival held 
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the St. Paul Dispatch; the lobby sings, with innovations; the 
section meetings and general sessions in which many Conference 
leaders, and men and women of prominence in other fields took 
part with a schedule comprising thirty-six meetings in the grand 
total of ninety-three separate convention events—one gets out of 
breath when only beginning to enumerate the things that can 
be remembered offhand. 


We still have not mentioned several of the outstanding events. 
One of these was the St. Paul Day session, when a large sector 
of the conference moved over to the sister T City and lis- 
tened to and observed an exceptionally interes panorama of 
music education in the St. Paul public schoo.-, arranged by 
Director of Music Mathilda A. Heck, with the assistance of 
her associates in the music department. 


Another unusual feature was the Minneapolis interschool 
festival. Instead of the customary type of host city program, 
eleven programs were given in eight high schools and four 
junior high schools. These included: The Creation by Haydn 
(Washburn High School) ; Elijah by Mendelssohn (North High 
School) ; “Music Mélange” (Marshall Junior High School), and 
Cantata, The Village Blacksmith by Gaines (Marshall Senior 
High School); Midsummer Night’s Dream (South High 
School) ; Operetta, The Sleeping Queen by Balfe (West High 
School); The Children’s Crusade by Pierné (Roosevelt High 
School) ; Opera, Chimes of Normandy by Planquette (Central 
High School); School Vaudeville (Edison High School) ; Cap- 
tain Tinker’s Dilemma (Jordan Junior High School); Pageant, 
“The Evolution of Music” (Sanford Junior High School); 
operetta, Jt Happened in Holland (Ramsey Junior High School). 


In certain instances solo parts were taken by professional 
musicians—former students in the Minneapolis schools—but in 
most cases the entire programs were presented by the students 


themselves. It should be noted here that each of these programs 
was arranged as an independent event for the students and 
patrons of the school. Seats were reserved in each auditorium 
in sufficient number to take care of Conference members who 
were given the privilege of choosing the program or programs 
which they wished to hear. The interschool festival was a tre- 
mendous undertaking—handled throughout with remarkable skill 
by Supervisor of Music Thaddeus P. Giddings and the members 
of the music department. 


Another event which merits special reference was the United 
Choir Service with a festival choir of eight hundred voices, 
sponsored by the Twin Cities Choirmasters Association, Rupert 
Sircom, president; Harold T. Brundin, chairman of the festival 
committee. This service, which was held in Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium, was thoroughly enjoyed by the Conference members 
and the congregations of the codperating churches of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 


Much more could, and undoubtedly should, be included in or- 
der to make this an adequate report of the convention-festival 
provided by President Carol M. Pitts and the many codperating 
committees and organizations, but perhaps enough has been said 
to show that Mrs. Pitts fully achieved her ambition “to make 
this an outstanding choral convention—and equally outstanding 
in its representation of instrumental music and all the various 
phases of music education.” 


To those who are familiar with the huge problems of promo- 
tion, organization and management involved in an enterprise of 
such proportions, the smooth-running machinery of the conven- 
tion committee was no less impressive than the program itself. 
Every department seemed to function, and for this the credit 
must be distributed among scores of men and women of the Twin 
Cities and Minnesota area. Everyone seemed determined that 
no factor should be overlooked in arranging the stage setting 
and providing the stage crew for what under less auspicious 
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management would have proved an altogether too complex 
event—or rather series of events—to handle without confusion. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Mi inneapolis, proved himself to be a past master in the matter 
oi anticipating and coping with the problems and requirements 
of the entire convention. We are sure that Superintendent Car- 
roll R. Reed, and all of the chairmen and members of the con- 
vention committee organization who took such active part, will, 
in their admiration for Mr. Schweickhard’s fine work, join in 
this tribute. 

The success of the convention will surely leave a wholesome 
impact upon the host cities and the surrounding territory, and 
will also radiate benefits throughout the field of music education; 
surely, it will also serve to inspire President-elect Charles B. 
Righter and his Executive Committee to carry on to further 
achievements with the loyal army of members who, through the 
medium of the Conference, are championing the cause of music 
education in this region. 


North Central Resolutions 


HEREAS, The North Central Music Educators Conference 
has enjoyed the hospitality of the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul with the public schools of those respective cities 
serving as hosts; therefore be it 
Resolved: That the Conference express its appreciation for 
the generous hospitality to all of those actively engaged in the 
sromotion of the local arrangements. It is the sense of the 
Conference that never before in its history have the local ar- 
rangements been taken care of with greater efficiency. Thanks 
are due Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of Minneapolis public 
schools, Dean M. Schweickhard, Thaddeus P. Giddings, and 
Mathilda A. Heck. To the officers and members of the Min- 
nesota Bandmasters Association, whose annual clinic combined 
with this convention has contributed so much to its success and 
practical values, we express our especial appreciation and to all 
of the organizations and individuals represented in the conven- 
tion commitiee we are grateful not only for the contributions 
which have made this meeting worth while but also for the 
inspiration of good fellowship and sincere codperation. 


II 
The Conference assembled has been particularly impressed by 
the music work which is being done for crippled and otherwise 
handicapped children; therefore be it 
Resolved: That the Conference recommend to its members a 
survey of local needs in this respect with a view for providing 
special facilities for the music training of this group. Further- 
more, it requests that the Music Education Research Council 
undertake a special study of this newly discovered field. 





[* OBSERVING the centennial of music education in the public 
schools of America, the Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
at the meeting held in Buffalo, April 13-17, was remindful of 
the Centennial Exposition, held in Philadelphia in 1876, in that 
the prideful glories of the past were reviewed and the challeng- 
ing discoveries of the present revealed. Truly from the days of 
little recognition of music in the schools—and in life in general 
—has emerged the complete realization that music is the door 
to more abundant living. 

Inspired by this panorama of music activities—past, present, 
and future—the Eastern Music Educators launched a new “Great 
Eastern” off the shores of Lake Erie and placed at the helm 
F. Colwell Conklin as skipper for the next two years. To him 
and his crew, we hereby pledge our support and allegiance 
toward the end that bigger and better things may be achieved 
for the boys and girls and the men and women who have been 
neglected in their need of music and its manifold benefits. 

In thanking those responsible for the great suceess of the 
Buffalo convention, it would be impossible to enumerate the 
many educators, citizens, students, and institutions Who joined 
forces in contributing to the brilliant culmination of the meet- 
ing. Nevertheless, our sincere thanks are hereby extended to 
each and all; we only wish that space would permit individual 
citations in every case. 

A special vote of thanks, however, must go to several leaders 
for their outstanding achievements in behalf of the conference. 
William Breach is a truly remarkable organizer, and Frank E. 
Owen and Arthur R. Goranson know no limits in making dreams 
come true. The Buffalo Centennial Festival program featuring 
three thousand singers and instrumentalists was well worth 
recording in every detail. Thank you, music workers and 
teachers of Buffalo! 


May, Nineteen Thirty-seven 


Eastern Music Educators Conference at Buffalo 


III 

Recognizing the social and economic changes which make nec- 
essary, as never before, an emphasis upon music in leisure life; 
be it 

Resolved: That this Conference urge its members to give 
more consideration to those musical projects which encourage 
children and youth to make a larger use of music as a student- 
promoted, recreative activity. The North Central Conference 
particularly commends the Music Educators National Conference 
for its appointment of a national committee on music in social 


life. 


IV 


Be It Resolved: That the Conference express its sincere ap- 
preciation to the National Broadcasting Company which con- 
tinuously has placed at the disposal of the Conference the facili- 
ties of its own and affiliated stations. Our thanks are also due 
to local stations for broadcasts of Conference programs. 


V 


Members of the North Central Music Educators Conference 
are happy to note the increasingly large use of high grade 
musical talent in motion pictures, and to note further that there 
have been a number of fine motion pictures in recent years hav- 
ing good music and drama as a principal theme. 

However, members of the Conference are greatly disappointed 
to observe the questionable use to which the talents of many 
musical performers are put—especially stars of the operatic stage 
—in some of the recent pictures. 

On attending some pictures in which the appearance of out- 
standing singers had been widely advertised, Conference mem- 
bers discovered to their regret that the use of the stars’ real 
talents, singing and acting, was largely overlooked or inappro- 
priately employed. 

Conference members also have been led to believe that many 
excellent musicians appearing in motion pictures are under con- 
tracts which permit them no part in the selection and staging 
of their vehicles, so that they are helpless to prevent prostitution 
of their talents and the deception of the music-loving public. On 
the other hand, the Conference similarly regrets the apparent 
acquiescence of fine artists to the cheap and unworthy use of 
their talents; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Conference herewith vigorously protest 
policies of the motion picture industry by which high grade 
musicians are employed in productions patently beneath their 
talents and by which “big names” in music sometimes are used 
to sell musically inferior films. 

Edgar B. Gordon, Walter Grimm, Effie Harmon, 


{Committee on Resolutions: 
Hobart Sommers. ] 





The All-Eastern High School Orchestra was one of the finest 
student organizations ever assembled. Howard Hanson won new 
laurels in conducting it, and Mr. Owen showed us that we 
have another fine director in our ranks. The massed New York 
bands, nearly seven hundred strong, under Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, played inspiringly. The many contributions of Rochester, 
in demonstrations and programs, revealed the remarkable devel- 
opments under the direction of Charles Miller and his great 
staff. The work of the Eastman School of Music Symphony 
Orchestra under Paul White and Dr. Hanson was superb and 
the high light of our high night. 

Our Canadian cousins brought the Fleet Street Elementary 
School Choir from Toronto and the Schubert Choir from Brant- 
ford. Never before have we heard finer singing. The day at 
Niagara Falls will be long remembered. The walls of the 
Cataract House have echoed the voices of many famous world 
figures, but nothing more satisfying than the numbers presented 
from The Masque of Niagara, nor as intriguing as the madrigals, 
recorders, and the Coffee Cantata. Thank you, Harold Spencer 
and friends from the twin falls. 

The choral programs and demonstrations should have a spe- 
cial write-up. William Breach and his round-up of “those whose 
voices are changing” was indeed a sound picture long to be 
remembered. There was an alphabet of choral programs that 
revealed the strength of fundamental interest in our basic com- 
modity—voice. Not only did we have high ranking school and 
college choirs, glee clubs, madrigals, singers, and choruses, but 
we had a festival of ladies’ voices. We have estimated that over 
seven thousand amateur participants and 350 educators took part 
in the programs, not to mention the large force of music ex- 
hibitors who turned out one hundred per cent in support of 
our material and equipment needs—and nearly thirteen hundred 
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registered Conference members, who, with thousands of citizens 
from the Buffalo area, comprised the great audiences. 

Wallace Doubleday did a great job in setting up the educa- 
tional exhibits. The session and clinic chairmen wrote many 
new pages in the next edition of what’s what in school music. 
The educational features provided by the demonstrators and 
lecturers, in clinics, early and late, gave many face-about ideas 
to us that will make the Buffalo conference one of the backlogs 
of progress in a richer life of service as ministers and admin- 
istrators of culture. 

We are very happy that school music is flourishing and we 
realize the debt we owe to our state chairmen in spreading the 
good news to an increasing family of music educators and their 
associates. We believe that we have only made a beginning and 
that our conference can increase many times. National President 
Maddy is doing a great job, and we must support him in his 
“new deal” program announced at Buffalo. More children and 
adults who are without music must have the joy that should 
be theirs. We cannot be content with mediocrity in our music 
program—the best is none too good for America. 

We are looking forward to St. Louis in 1938 when the na- 
tional biennial convention and festival will be held. Atlantic 
City, Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia have invited the 
Eastern for 1938. On behalf of your retiring executive board, 
I express our thanks and appreciation to the membership with 
the strong conviction that greater things are in store for school 


music int the East. Geoace L. LinpsAy 


Eastern Conference Resolutions 
I 
\X/ HEREAS, The Eastern Music Educators Conference is deeply 


appreciative of the efforts of all who have made this year’s 

conference such an outstanding success; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Music Educators Conference go on rec- 
ord as expressing its sincere thanks to the host city of Buffalo, 
to Robert Bapst, superintendent of schools, to William Breach, 
director of music, and to all committees and school pupils for 
their splendid codperation in assisting in the conference program. 
Thanks are also due the New York State Band and Orchestra 
Association, the public schools of Rochester and Niagara Falls, 
the Eastman School of Music, and all other organizations and 
individuals who have in any way contributed to the success of 
this conference. 

II 

Wuereas, The members of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference are cognizant of the great value of music in social 
life; therefore be it 


Resolved: That we endorse the action of President Maddy in 
appointing a committee on music in social life to further the 
activities in this field; and that we pledge our heartiest_per- 
sonal support and codperation in carrying out the plans of this 
committee. 

III 


Wuereas, the members of the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference recognize the fact that there are great opportunities for 
music education in rural districts; therefore be it 

Resolved: That we endorse the program inaugurated by the 
National Committee on Music Education in Rural Schools; aid 
that we not only pledge our support to the state committees 
appointed to assist the National Committee, but urge all music 
educators to assist in every way possible with this work. 

IV 

Wuereas, The values of music are so universal that every 
child should be given some form of music experience throughout 
his whole school life; and whereas, the tendencies in the high 
school curriculum during recent years appear to be increasingly 
toward elective courses, and whereas, the high degree of con- 
centration on specialized ensemble studies includes only the 
more gifted and interested pupils, and whereas, that, ‘in addition 
to these splendid provisions for specialized study, the schools 
should provide contacts with music for all students; be it 

Resolved: That the Research Council of the Music Educators 
National Conference be requested to make a study of the pos- 
sibilities of general courses in music, looking toward action on 
the part of the Conference in developing throughout high school 
its slogan “Music for Every Child.” 


Vv 


Be it further resolved: That the Eastern Music Educator 
Conference express its sincere appreciation to the National 
Broadcasting Company for its kindness in continuously placing 
at the disposal of the Conference its broadcasting facilities; and 
to Stations WBEN, WEBR, WKBW, and WGR and others, 
for their codperation during the Buffalo conference; to the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association for the support of our 
activities and for our material needs; to the hotel association 
of Buffalo and the Hotel Statler management for many cour- 
tesies; to Wallace Doubleday, chairman, and to members of the 
Educational Achievements Exhibit Committee, and to the state 
chairmen for their work in setting a new high record for active 
and associate members in the Eastern Conference area and for 
stimulating conference attendance at Buffalo. 

{The Committee on Resolutions: Samuel A. W. Peck (Chairman), M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Mabel E. Bray, Laura Bryant, Morris Poummit.} 


High Lights and Side Lights on the Conferences 


THE PROGRAM of the Eastern Conference was combined with 
the festival program celebrating one hundred years of music in 
the Buffalo schools. The festival concert by the Buffalo schoo! 
music department was given on Monday evening for citizens 
of Buffalo and repeated on Wednesday evening for the Confer- 


ADMINISTRATORS take an active interest in the affairs 
of the music educators. Hundreds of superintendents and 
principals attended the various conferences, and in each 

host city the superintendent, assistant superintendents and prin- 

cipals as well as teachers shared the responsibilities of the local 
committee. In three instances the convention-directing chairmen 

were administrators: Assistant Superintendent Dean M. 

Schweickhard at Minneapolis; H. M. Gunn, Principal of the 

Lincoln High School, at Portland, and at Tulsa, H. Clay Fisk, 

Principal of the John Burroughs School. 


ENERAI 


Ir 1s Goop NEWS, indeed, when Boards Education regard 
attendance at our conferences of such significance that they 
underwrite their music teachers’ expenses in whole or in part. 
While no statistics are available on this point, it is known that 
many Conference members had such assistance this year. From 
one state about twenty reported that a liberal portion of their 
expenses was advanced by their school boards. 


Tuk SouTHERN CONFERENCE observed its fifteenth anniversary. 
The Southern was organized during the meeting of the National 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1922. First meeting was held in the 
fall of the same year in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Senor of the six divisions is the Eastern Conference, which 
was organized in 1918 at Boston. The Southwestern and North 
Central Conferences held their first meetings in 1927; Northwest 
in 1929, and California-Western held its first meeting as a divi- 
sion of the National in 1931; Southern and Eastern merged with 
the National in 1927. The National is now in its thirty-first year. 


NorTHWEsST CONFERENCE appears to hold the season’s mileage 


record—figured on the basis of average number of miles trav- 
elled by the members and students attending the convention. 
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ence—with packed houses in both cases. The success of these 
concerts, which involved more than three thousand children, 
was a tribute to the skill of Director of Music William Breach 
and his staff. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN Conference, supported by Northwest 
Conference, aims to go to St. Louis in full force next year, 
armed with reasons why the National should meet on the Pacific 
Coast. 

THE LARGE ATTENDANCE at the St. Paul Day sessions (North 
Central) and at the Niagara Falls post-conference session (East- 
ern) proves something or other—among other things, that the 
folks who say a convertion crowd cannot be moved out of the 
convention city are very wrong, so far as the Conference is con 
cerned. 


THE EIGHT PIANOS used as accompaniment for the great festival 
chorus of the Tulsa public schools aroused considerable com- 
ment among the Conference members, not to mention admiration 
for the skill of the eight accompanists. 


NETWORK BROADCASTS were made from each of the Conference 
cities through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In addition many local broadcasts by Conference musical 
groups and speakers were provided by local stations. 


THE EXHIBITS were exceptional at all six meetings—thanks 
to the wholehearted and efficient codperation of the Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association under the leadership of President 
Joseph Fischer and his executive committee. 
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Three Books: 1. Elementary (First f 
Steps) —II. Elementary Work cont.— 
Ill. Position Work (I-III). Each, 75c. 


Newest in the “Music Educator” Series. 
Truly a “basic” method. 75c. 
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MUSIC EDUCATOR'’S BASIC 
METHOD FOR VIOLA 

sy Henry Sopkin, Public School Music 

Dept., American Conservatory of Music. 

Does not go beyond First Position. Re- 

quires no previous knowledge of the 

violin. 75c. 


YOUNG’S ELEMENTARY METHOD 
FOR TRUMPET 
By Lucille E. Young, Principal Instruc- 
tor, Trumpet Dept. Rochester, N. Y 
Schools. 
Good psychology for boys. Unsurpassed 
on the basis of results. $1.25. 
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MUSIC EDUCATOR’S BASIC 

METHOD FOR STRING BASS 
By Nino Marcelli, Superv. Instrumental 
Music, San Diego, Calif. City Schools. 
Covers Half-Position, First and Second 
Positions. Easy and interesting presen- 
tation. 75c. 










STRINGS FROM THE START 
By Edwin Jones, George Dasch, Max 
T. Krone. 

A uniqve method for teaching 4 and 
even 5. string instruments simul- 
taneously. Offers invaluable pre-orches- 

tral training. 












SPACE does not permit our including 
here photographs illustrating the excel- 
lent work of Mr. Irving Cheyette— 
“Fundamentals of Orchestra and Band 
Playing;” nor the two band methods of 


E. C. Moore—"Step-By-Step” for be- , OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


Violin A and B (one book)—Viola— 
Cello—Bass. Each 75c. Student’s Note- 
book, 25c. String Class Teaching (Par- 
ent-Teacher Manual) In preparation. 
















ee 





ginners and “The Moore Band Course.” F a 
Ask your dealer or 3y Ernest Schelling, Gail Martin, Chas J. Haake 





CARL FISCHER I and Osbourne McConathy. 
» anc. Outstanding among class piano methods; covers 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 4 years of study. Six books and two Teacher’s 


Boston: Metropolitan Theatre Manuals. Write for complete descriptive circu- 
Chicago: Kimball Hall lar and prices. 
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THAT'S WHAT THEY SAID 
ABOUT OUR BAND AT THE 
CONTEST. THOSE PAN- 
AMERICANS CERTAINLY 
PUT US 


OVER. |-- AND THINK 


OF THE MONEY 
WE SAVED. 





It is great to win. Any school band 
that comes victoriously home from a 
contest brings glory to its school and 
unquestioned credit to its school ex- 
ecutives. The Superintendent and 
the Principal of a school with a win- 
ning band are, themselves, the real 
and the biggest winners. 


Pan-American instruments help, 
more than any other one thing, to 
make an instrumental department 
successful. Their fine musical qual- 
ity, easy blowing, easy-to-learn assur- 
ance, give quick and gratifying 
results, They are built to withstand 
hard school use. Their moderate 
prices bring the approval and cwonfi- 
dence of school boards and parents. 
Pan-American instruments are, from 
every standpoint, the best instru- 
ments for any school to buy or 
recommend. 


The Pan-American catalog includes 
nearly all brass and woodwind in- 
struments; sold by the most reliable 
music dealers everywhere, and back- 
ed by the strongest factory guarantee. 
Feel free to write us direct regarding 
your individual problems. We will 
be glad to advise and co-operate in 
every way, and direct you to your 
nearest dealer. Pan-Americans will 
benefit your instrumental program 
in every way. 1259 





It ie not a genuine Pan- 


American unless the Pan- 
American name is en- 


graved on the instrument. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Band Instrument & Case Co. 
513 P-A Building Elkhart, Ind. 
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_ quet was completed. 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS BY LOWELL MASON, early prints and 
books and other Masoniana were exhibited at the Eastern, South- 
western, and North Central Conferences. The display was pre- 
pared for the Southwestern Conference, at the request of Presj- 
dent John C. Kendel, by Earl Hadley of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company, and was taken to the two succeeding Conferences at 
the request of Presidents Carol M. Pitts and George L. Lindsay, 


Because of diversified opinions concerning banquets—their 
length, what the programs should and should not include, whether 
they should be formal or informal (or both as most banquets are) 
whether we should have chicken bones or fillet mignon, whether 
the available budg:: should be spent for table or internal dec- 
orations or professional talent, and so on and so on—it is not 
a'ways a simple matter to plan this part of the Conference 
program. To the Conference presidents and banquet committees 
of the 1937 biennials, compliments are presented. Good food, fine 
toastmasters, interesting programs-—a special chapter could be 
cevoted to a report of the six Conference dinners. 


TIME RECORD prize probably should be divided between South- 
western and Northwest banquets. Time at Portland from soup 
to “America,” two hours, one minute; time at Tulsa, two hours, 
one minute, three seconds. 


SPEAKING OF BANQUETS, at the Eastern the symphony orchestra 
of the Eastman School of Music played a delightful program 
under the direction of Conductor Howard Hanson and Assistant 
Conductor Paul White. The orchestra assembled on the stage in 
time to be ready to play as soon as the service of the ban- 
“Who,” said the waiter in a loud whisper 
to someone at the head table, “is the leader of that band?” “Dr. 
Hanson is the conductor,” was the reply. “If he is here tell 
‘him to hurry up and play a march, we are ready to bring in the 
dessert.” 


THEN, there was the incident of the president of a certain 
Sectional Conference, who, with Mrs. President, attended in 
evening party at the home of a school board member—unaware 
of the fact that the reception to which they had been invited was 


. being held in another home a few doors away. 


ONE OF THE MASTERPIECES in the 1937 Conference press book 
is from the Tulsa Tribune written by Mary Kimbrough, who 
was apparently much impressed by a lobby sing in Hotel Mayo. 
Sample paragraph: “Caught in the center of the singing group, 
five business men attempted to talk above the voices, but finding 
that impossible opened their song books, and by the end of the 
first verse of ‘The Heavens Resound,’ had added their basses 
and tenors to the chorus. . . . Two hotel guests, a man and a 
woman, stepped from the elevator, looked skeptically at the sing- 
ers, then walked boldly to the center of the group and hummed 
the familiar melodies. . .. A newspaper vendor came in to listen 
and hum. Two dusky bellboys began to tap their feet and sing 
softly in the background. One almost skipped from the elevator 
across the floor to the rhythm of the song. . . . The desk clerk 
tried not to notice the singers and their music, but when the 
conductor swung the group into ‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party,’ 
he banged the desk top in accented rhythm and began to sing. 
... A brown-suited gentleman, an outsider, stood alone near the 
back of the group, and followed his music closely as he sang 
As the ‘glee club’ ended the ‘Soldier’s Chorus’ with a mighty 
chord, he gave a quick nod of approval.” 


REcorD cRowp at a lobby sing during the s‘x meetings was 
apparently that following the banquet at the Eastern Conference 
when it was estimated that nearly 1,000 took part in the singing. 


OUTSTANDING record for length of service is that of Clarence 
Wells, who retires from office after serving the Eastern Confer- 
ence as treasurer for some fourteen years. 


THE OFFICIAL HOTELS seemed to like the Conference—despite 
the lobby sings, which quite successfully, not to say joyously, 
interfered with the routine business at hotel desks and in lobby 
offices. (Indeed, more than one hotel clerk, not to mention the 
bellboys, assistant managers and transient guests, see-red to be 
glad to pass up the business of the moment to join in the sing- 
ing.) 

MucH oF THE success of the conventions must be attributed 
to the friendly and understanding interest taken by the statf 
members of the official hotels. We are sure that this friendl) 
interest is reciprocated by Conference officers and members who 
benefited by the many courtesies extended. A toast to the six 
Conference hotels—the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, the 
Multnomah in Portland, the Mayo in Tulsa, the Jefferson in 
Columbia, the Nicollet in Minneapolis, and the Statler in But- 
falo! Also, a liberal measure of appreciation is due to several 
cooperating hotels in the various Conference cities, without whose 
assistance in several instances it would have been impossible to 
carry out the convention programs. 
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“\DMISSION BY BADGE ONLY”: Too few realize that one of the 
most important cogs in the machine which makes the wheels of 
our conferences move smoothly is provided by the ushers and 
With a good organization of gatekeepers and ushers 
under proper supervision, many services are rendered to the 
visiting members, and the officers and chairmen have invaluable 
assistance in carrying out program schedules. Not the least 
important item is the enforcement of the requirement that the 
convention badge or pass must be shown at the door of any 
meeting room. This is essential for various reasons, including 
the (act that in many cases the rooms are limited in capacity, and 
it is only fair that those who have qualified through membership 
or otherwise should have the first privilege of occupying seats. 
The system simply sends to the registration desk those who have 
not thus qualified, and assures attendance at meetings of folks 
acttially interested in all sessions. Furthermore, only under the 
method which requires all to “register first” at the official head- 
ters is it possible to maintain the Conference system of 
ention records. It is gratifying to know that in this matter 
tically 100% codperation is afforded by Conference members. 


loTEL SPACE in Colm:bia was at a premium and many Con- 
ference members and students were taken care of in private 
hormes—from all reports a rather satisfactory experience for the 
delegates who enjoyed the hospitality of Columbia citizens. 
“\Vantep for the Conference files, copies of the North Central 
official program book. Any member willing to part with his 
gram will confer a favor by sending it to the headquarters 
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{00D DEEDS by the score were done daily by the large force 

Boy Scouts who comprised a small army of ushers and guards 
at Minneapolis under the chairmanship of Arthur Christenson, 
with the assistance of Scoutmaster Fisher, and a dozen Minne- 
apolis teachers who served as head ushers. The boys were 
selected on a basis of their scout and school records and served 
in relays throughout the convention in a most effective manner. 
It was noted, by the way, that the records of the boys at the 
convention are to serve as a basis of preference for the selection 
of ushers at the fall football games. Judging by the many favor- 
able comments heard upon the work of the boys, there will be 
no shortage of fully qualified candidates for the football assign- 
ments. 

fue Twin Citres had a twin convention committee with 
Superintendent Carroll R. Reed of Minneapolis and Superintend- 
ent Paul S. Amidon of St. Paul as chairman and associate chair- 
man respectively. The entire committee was organized on the 
same cooperative basis. 

[HE CONFERENCE OFFICE has available for distribution a few 
extra copies of the program of the Founders and Life Members 
breakfast held at Buffalo during the Eastern Conference. 


[HE NEWSPAPERS in each of the six Conference cities gave 
exceptional co6peration, not only in covering the events during 
the period of the meetings, but in advance publicity. Without in 
the least detracting from the fine records in the five other cities, 

is only fair to pass the laurels to the papers of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul—and to Tom Buxton, publicity director for the 
North Central Convention Committee. Close second: Portland 
papers and Harold P. Milnes, publicity chairman. 


Cue Mason City High School Band, Carleton College Sym- 
onic Band and the Minneapolis All-City High School Orches- 

tra were presented by the Minnesota Bandmasters Association 
the final concert of the North Central meeting. 





DAILY BULLETINS enlivened the meetings of California-Western 
d Northwest Conferences. At Portland “The Daily Parade” 
edited by Harold P. Milnes, and published through the courtesy 

the J. K. Gill Company, offered news, announcements and 
meaty comments—the “meat” occasionally having a slightly nutty 
flavor, to be sure. At San Francisco special editions of the 
“News Letter,” the official bulletin of the California-Western 
Conference, edited by William E. Knuth, supplied a similar 
versified fare. 

NATIONAL PresipeNt Joseph E. Maddy attended all of the 
mferences; a number of exhibitors also attended all of the 
onferences, and various Conference members were present at 
two or more meetings. William D. Revelli took part in the 
programs of four meetings; James L. Mursell, three; Hollis 
Vann, four; Lilla Belle Pitts, three. 


_ CONFERENCE STORIES: A Conference member reports that at 
ie Eastern Conference he was told a story no less than five 
times by as many different persons, each attributing its origin to 
one of the other Conferences. Which was all right except for 
the fact that the Conference member had himself told the story— 
very well indeed he says—to an exhibitor in New York at the 
time of the National convention in 1936. 
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1937 VOLUME 





NOW IN PREPARATION 


The major portion of the new Yearbook will be 
devoted to papers and addresses from the 1937 
biennial meetings of the Music Educators Sec- 
tional Conferences and from other sources. Con- 
tributors include leading music educators and 
nationally-known administrators of schools, 
colleges, universities and state departments of 
education. The volume will also contain re- 
ports, resolutions, and other official material of 
the National and Sectional Conferences, the 
National School Orchestra, Band, and Vocal 
Associations, and the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association; directory of officers and com- 
mittees of the United Conferences and associ- 
ated organizations; roster of active, contributing 


and life members of the M.E.N.C. 
ie 
Price $2.50 


Note: Conference members may purchase at 


special member’s prepublication price ($1.50) if 


ordered now. (See coupon on page 83.) 
= 
Published by the 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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@ Again at the 1936 National ‘High School Band 
Contest, there was a sweeping preference for Conn 
Band Instruments among those capable bands which 
won highest championship honors 

The four ist Division, Class A bands and the Ist 
Division, Class B band shown on this page are well 
equipped with Conns as noted beneath the indivi- 
dual photographs. 

“The more Conns in your band the better your 
chances for championship performance’’ has long 
been an axiom among national contestants. 


C. G. CONN, {td., 512 Conn Bldg., ELKHART, IND. 


CONN 


IusTRUMENTS 





MASON CITY HIGH SCHOOL BAND, Mason City, Iowa, Carlton 
Lee Stewart, director. Won Ist Division, Class A honors, 1936 Na- 
tional Contest. This fine band, which uses 43 Conn instruments, 
also won first division in 1933 and ’34, and has won all State Con- 
tests entered since 1928. 





J. STERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL BAND, Cicero, IIl., Louis M. Blaha, 
director. Won Ist Division, Class A honors, 1936 National Contest. 32 Conn instru- 
ments used by this band. 





EAST HIGH SCHOOL BAND, Aurora, IIl., W. W. Rosenberger, 
director. Won list Division, Class A honors, 1936 National Contest. 
26 Conn instruments are used by this champivunship band. 





URBANA HIGH SCHOOL BAND (above), Urbana, Ill, Graham T. Overgard, di- 
rector. Won Ist Division, Class A honors, 1936 National Contest. First division honors 
in state contests every year from 1932 to 1936. Uses 29 Conns. 


HOBART HIGH SCHOOL BAND (left), Hobart, Ind., Bertram W. Francis, director. 
Won Ist Division, Class B honors, 1936 National Contest—the fifth time this famous 
band has won first division honors in National competition. Equipped with 23 Conns. 
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School Music Problems Round Table 





Table are only a few of the many received in response to 

the announcement made during the broadcast of each Music 
and American Youth program that listeners are invited to write 
for information regarding the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and the services it affords, or for any aid that can be 
given in connection with specific questions and problems per- 
taining to music in the schools. 


Aithough the Round Table has not appeared in recent issues 
of the JouRNAL, the work of answering the many questions re- 
ceived has been carried on through the codperative endeavor of 
many Conference members. The purpose of continuing the 
Round Table in the JourNAL columns is twofold: 


Tz LETTERS printed in the School Music Problems Round 


(1) It will enable readers to make direct contact with the 
inguirers through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


The communications will be forwarded, and, in cases having 
sufficient general interest, the communications will, with the per- 
mission of the writer, be published in whole or in part in the 
JouRNAL. 

(2) It will serve as a medium through which can be sup- 
plied, in printed form, information and comments in response to 
inquiries recetved. Therefore, the letters are selected for pub- 
lication either because they are examples of inquiries most fre- 
quently received or because of some special interest connected 
with the communication or the reply thereto. 


Thus, the School Music Problems Round Table opens an im- 
portant medium for codperative service, which extends the prac- 
tical benefits of the Music Educators National Conference to the 
most remote sections of the United States, and even into other 
lands on this continent and across the sea. 


In cases where the information sought is already available in 
printed form in publications issued by the Conference, or in 
other books and publications readily obtainable by anyone, or 
in the catalogs of publishers, manufacturers, and the like, the 
necessary references are given in the simplest form possible. In 
many instances a copy of the Musrc Epucators JourRNAL pro- 
vides through its text or advertising pages either the direct in- 
formation or the source thereof. 

In other instances, however, aid or practical advice can be 
provided only through the personal interest and effort of persons 
in the field who are willing to share their professional knowl- 
edge and experience. It is in this respect that the service of 
the Conference, through the codperation of individual members, 
has been and continues to be so vital to the development of 
music education. ; 

Readers are invited to address their replies to the key sig- 
natures (initials and serial numbers) in care of the Music 
Epucators JourNAL, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Tone Quality in a Glee Club. From your radio programs I 
understand that you will answer any problems concerning mu- 
sic in public schools. I shall appreciate any information you 
can give me concerning the problem of securing tone quality in 
a glee club.—M. J. S. (101). 

[There are on the market several excellent treatises in book 
form dealing with the subject of choral music and its practice 
with chapters especially devoted to tone quality and intona- 
tion. The Journal carries an index of publishers and dealers 
who would be glad to supply these books. Also, from time to 
time, articles are published in the Journal dealing with various 
problems in music education, including those related to glee 
club activities. A complimentary copy of the Journal, together 


with other Conference literature, has been mailed to M. J. S.] 
Music for Pre-School Children. Although I am a music 
teacher, my work has been mostly with older children Just 


now I am interested in what can be done by a mother to 
encourage or develop the musical abilities possessed by children 
of pre-school age. I shall be deeply grateful for any guidance 
you can give me in the matter as to sources of material, etc.— 
S. P. G., New Jersey (106). 

[A good deal of material designed especially for the instruc- 
tion of children of pre-school age has been published within 
the last few years. S. P. G. will find listed in the publishers’ 
index of the Journal any number of publishers and dealers who 
will be glad to supply her needs. Articles pertaining to mate- 
rials and methods of instruction for pre-school children are 
published from time to time in the Journal, as well as in the 
Yearbook. A complimentary copy of the Journal, together with 
other Conference literature, has been mailed to S. P. G.] 
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Newfoundland Pleads for Music. 
school committee, and as such was very much interested in 
your musical broadcast heard recently from Tulsa. Our public 
school, with about eight hundred pupils, gives no music in- 
struction. We are in a company-owned town of about seven 
thousand people. School finances are derived from the com- 
pany, from the government, and from the pupils. I am press- 
ing for the teaching of music, both vocal and instrumental, and 
am wondering if you have anything in the way of literature 
outlining a plan of musical education that would be adaptable 
to our needs that you would care to send.—cC. G. B., Newfound- 
land (113). 

{Music Education Research Council bulletins 13 and 19 on 
the subjects, ‘““Newer Practices and Tendencies in Music Educa- 
tion” and “Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools,” have 
been mailed to C. G. B., together with a complimentary copy of 
the Journal and other Conference literature. The Conference 
office is also offering C. G. B. the loan of a Yearbook, in which 
there are many articles written by superintendents and other 
school officials on music in the schools, and their attitudes 
toward it. Doubtless the accounts given of the procedures of 
these people in obtaining and maintaining music instruction in 
their schools will suggest to C. G. B. a definite course of action 
to pursue in bringing to the attention of the proper authorities 
in his own community the great need that the school has for 
offering music instruction to the pupils, who are looking to it 
for a well-rounded education. Suggestions from Journal readers 
will be forwarded to C. G. B.] 


Rural School Needs Help. I believe as you do that every 
child should have the opportunity of learning how to sing in 
school. I am a teacher in a rural school of fourteen pupils in 
sub-primary grade to eighth grade, inclusive. There has never 
been any regular music taught in this school for some time, 
but I have been trying to the best of my ability to give these 
children a little ground work in music. I was very much 
pleased when I heard that you send free, upon request, a little 
booklet “Music in Rural Schools.” I am sure that this booklet 
will help me to get my material organized better. I look for- 
ward to receiving it, as well as any other material or informa- 
tion that you may be able to supply.—H. H., Maine (109). 

[The bulletin “Music in Rural Schools”, requested by H. H., 
has been mailed to her, together with a complimentary copy 
of the Journal and other Conference materials. Journal readers 
desiring to make further suggestions to H. H. are cordially 
invited to do so by addressing their communications to H. H., 
in care of the Journal.] 


Music for Fourth Graders. Can you make any suggestions 
that might help me in teaching music in the fourth grade? The 
children begin to read notes in my grade, and the progress is 
very slow. I have a splendid victrola with a few records in 
music appreciation. However, I am not satisfied with my work, 
and am looking up any kind of suggestions that will enable me 
to give these children richer and better background in music. 
Perhaps you might be able to give a few suggestions concern- 
ing aids in teaching rhythm. I am no musician, but I like 
music and want the children to acquire a knowledge of this 
valuable means of self-expression.—F. M. A., Maine (110). 

{Here is a chance not only for teachers experienced in work- 
ing with fourth grade children to lend a helping hand but for 
publishers and music dealers as well. The Conference office 
has mailed to F. M. A. lists of all literature made available 
through M. E. N. C. publications. Send your suggestions to 
F. M. A. in care of the Journal. They will be forwarded.] 


Music as a Curative. My grandson, aged six, wants to sing 
when visitors are at his home. He has what I would call an 
alto voice. He stammers very noticeably, but when his mind 
is on the words of his song, there seems to be little, if any, 
stammering present. Have you any help for this case?— 
T. A. E., Massachusetts (107). ’ 

[One educator has given the information that there is a sum- 
mer camp located near Traverse City, Michigan, which special- 
izes in the treatment of stammering. By writing to Don 
Weeks, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Traverse City, 
Michigan, T. A. E. will be able to secure complete information 
regarding the institution mentioned.] 


From a Canadian Inquirer. I have thought many times of 
writing to you, but I doubted if you would extend your activi- 
ties to Canadians. We are woefully behind in music in our 
schools up here compared to what you are across the line. 
Especially do I need some guidance regarding suitable music. 
I buy from fifty to seventy-five dollars worth of music each 
year, but have no one to suggest what is best. I buy those 
numbers I know or what students sometimes suggest. I would 
certainly appreciate it very much if you would be good enough 
to send me any literature or other useful information regarding 
school orchestra work, as well as lists of good music for school 
use. My students range in age from fourteen to eighteen 
years, sometimes twenty. They range in ability from begin- 
ners to violin players who can handle ordinary third and second 


I am a member of a public 
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position materials. Another handicap I nave is that the ma- 
jority of my players are one year special students. I lose from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the students each year and 
have to start anew each fall. I cannot tell from one year to 
the next what kind of players I am going to get. I will ap- 
preciate very much any information or help that you can give 
me or any literature that you will be good enough to send to 
me.—H. F. R., Canada (111). 

[A complimentary copy of the Journal, together with other 
Conference literature, has been mailed to H. F. R. No doubt 
this material, particularly the Journal with its publishers’ index 
and articles on various phases of school music instruction, will 
be found helpful Readers are invited to send in their sugges- 
tions, which will be forwarded to H. F. R.] 


A Chance to Foster Musical Talent. Near here in a small 
town, there lives a boy who has a splendid baritone voice. In 
fact, people who hear him sing find it difficult to believe that 
he has had no training. . He is a high school graduate, but be- 
cause his mother is a widow, he cannot go to college nor can 
he go to a place where he could get vocal training. He has an 
unusually keen mind. What would you suggest that this young 
boy do in order to secure the musical training which his taient 


justifies his receiving? I am a school teacher—though not a 
muSic teacher—and am especially interested in this case. Not 


having the money to give the boy the training he should have, 
I must try to find how he can get aid. Any information you 
can give will be very much appreciated.—C. M., Montana (104). 

[A letter has been mailed to C. M. from the Conference office 
giving her the names of persons prominent in the field of music 
education in Montana, and also suggesting that all means of 
procuring aid, such as scholarship funds made available by 
various colleges and conservatories, as well as the many kinds 


of work by which a student may secure self-help, be investi- 
gated. Any other suggestions which Journal readers may wish 
to offer will be forwarded tu C. M.] 


Physically Disabled Children. I am a teacher of physically 


disabled children who are being taught at home. Could you 
send any information in regard to suitable music for these 
children? They are of grammar school age.—A. N., New Jersey 


(192). 

[The following general suggestions are offered by a person 
interested in A. N.’s problem: “One of the most valuable means 
of teaching these children would be through creative music, 
whether or not they are taught in groups or individually. There 
is a new and valuable book published on this very subject. If 
the children are taught in groups, rote song books would be 
suitable for the purpose. Also the children could be organized 
into groups for toy orchestra and rhythm band performance. 
They could be given rhythmic training, individually or in 
groups, by correlating music and movement.” Another reader 
has suggested that A. N. write to Gladys N. McAlister, princi- 


pal of the Michael Dowling School of Music, Minneapolis—a 
school which specializes in work with disabled children—and 
make inquiry concerning the work done there. A compli- 


mentary copy of the Journal, containing a representative list of 
publishers, has been mailed to A. N. No doubt this publishers’ 
index will prove helpful to A. N. in ordering materials.] 


Beginners Orchestra. I have enjoyed greatly your Sunday 
morning broadcasts and trust these programs will be kept up. 
One-half of a musical education consists of hearing fine music, 
well rendered. These broadcasts are a source of great in- 
spiration for us so far out. Although I have taught music 
ever since I was fifteen years of age, I am spending my first 
year teaching in a public school. I feel fortunate in being 
able to earn my livelihood. I am the regular teacher of the 
ith, 5th and 6th grades and devote short periods to music in 
all the grades, including the high school. This community has 
never had music in the schools. They have plenty of good 
talent but discipline is extremely difficult. However, we have 
put on some numbers during programs and we have received 
good comment on the results. At present I am starting out a 
beginners orchestra. I am anxious to receive any information 
that may be of help, as in this line I have no experience 
although I play piano and violin well, and know a little about 
trombone and saxophone. I played drums myself for two 
years in a high school orchestra.—L. B. B., North Dakota (39). 

{L. B. B. and others similarly interested will find that vari- 
publishers provide material for beginners orchestra, in- 
cluding instructors manuals. In the February Music Educa- 
tors Journal at least a dozen publishers and instrument makers 
referred to publications prepared for use in developing and 
training beginning orchestras and bands. No doubt the Jour- 
nal in which this paragraph is printed also contains announce- 
ments regarding similar material. “School Orchestras—How 
They May Be Developed” a booklet written by Joseph E. Maddy 
for the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the M. E. N. C. 
and published by the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music may be obtained from M. E. N. C. headquarters, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (15 cents).] 


Lookout Mountain. I am a young minister working in the 
rural sections of Lookout Mountain, Ga. My wife and I have 
mus‘cal training and are among a people that love music but 
have very little of it. We are doing our best to help them. We 
are in need of music for choral work and instruments for 
some that are anxious to play. Any help that you might give 
or suggestions that you can make will be more than appre- 
ciated.—B. R. A., Ga. (52). 


ous 
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Wants a Job in the South. From listening to your broadcast, 
I conceived the idea that you might be able to supply me with 
information leading to a position in a new location, preferably 
a town of about two thousand in population somewhere along 
the Gulf of Mexico or along the Atlantic coast not any farther 
north than South Carolina. I am forty-three years of age, was 
born in England, and am a citizen of the United States. I was 
educated in the English Public Schools and received my musical 
education from a graduate of the Royal Academy. I came to 
the United States when I was nineteen; served two years with 
the A. E. F.; am married, and have no children. I have had 
fifteen years teaching experience. I have in mind opening a 
piano school (unless the plan could be put into effect in the 
public schools), where children of pre-school age could be put 
into rhythm band and choral groups; graduated to piano classes, 
and so on to private lessons. It has always been my belief that 
music should not be confined to the wealthier classes, thus by 
the use of class work, the tuition fees can be put so low as to 
be within the reach of those not blessed with so much of this 
world’s goods. As an adjunct to the piano classes, I should like 
to give a series of talks to both the parents and the children 
on music appreciation, using both slides and recordings, as 
this would enable the parent and the child, especially the 
parent, to understand more readily what was being taught. For 
when the parents become educated as to what is being done, 
they will be more ready to codperate.—A. P. W., Michigan (114). 

{Interested persons desiring to communicate with A. P. W. 
may do so by addressing him (A. P. W., Michigan—114) in care 
of the Journal.] 

Here’s a Job and It’s in the South, too. Please send information 
on how to awaken interest in music in the public schools. Our 
school has no music at all. There are five hundred pupils of 
grammar school and high school age. A few pupils take piano 
lessons from private teachers.—R. H. W., Georgia (103). 

[Conference literature is being mailed to R. H. W., together 
with suggestions similar to those given to C. G. B., Newfound- 
land. Additional ideas from Journal readers that would help 
R. H. W. in bringing his school and community needs to the 
attention of the proper authorities, will be forwarded to 
R. H. W., if addressed to him in care of the Journal.] 

County School Music {Keply to G. B. C., County 
Supt. of Schools, Virginia.] Since I am almost your next door 
neighbor—jiust down in North Carolina—I believe I can picture 
your situation. I surmise that you will have to begin your 
program of music in the county schools on a rather restricted 
scale, and without the necessity of using a great deal of money. 

You could begin by adding one teacher to the County roll— 
calling her a County Supervisor of Music, or a Visiting Teacher 
of Music—whichever term suits your community the better. 
She would need to hold rather frequent meetings with the grade 
teachers; if the County is very large perhaps taking them by 
sections. In these meetings she would teach them the songs 
they are to teach the children, and at the same time teach 
them—by example—the method by which she wishes them to 
teach the songs. When possible, she should use a class of chil- 
dren and give a demonstration lesson for the teachers to watch, 
then follow this with a discussion of the lesson. If you have 
mostly very small schools, she will meet all the teachers to- 
gether, but if there are many large consolidated schools, as in 
N. C., she will need to meet the teachers of the lower grades 
and of the upper grades separately. 

Supply each school with a good phonograph, and in a large 
building—one for each four or five rooms. This, with properly 
selected records, will be the Supervisor’s “assistant.” There 
are at least two series of books that plan for the use of the 
phonograph in teaching songs, when the grade teachers are not 
trained in music. As soon as possible I would begin selecting 
children for the School Choir—each child must be able to sing 
a certain ten songs individually and correctly and with good 
tone quality in order to become a member. At the close of the 
year the School Choirs from all the schools of the County 
would be ready for a Festival Program which would prove to 
your patrons that music could accomplish something worth 
while. | 

The phonograph would also be used in developing the rhyth- 
mic feeling, and in giving an opportunity for listening—with 
guidance—to good music not suitable for singing. 

This would make a sufficiently full and extensive program 
for the first year—later another instructor, for band instru- 
ments could be added to the staff. 

—Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. ©. 

On Keeping on Keeping On. After listening to the rendition 
of the splendid musical treat rendered by several glee clubs in 
the Detroit high schools, I am motivated by the inspiration of 
music to write you these lines of felicitation. I wish to convey 
my congratulations to you and all the artisans whom you have 
trained to the nth degree. How uplifting is music with char- 
acter such as was rendered by the glee clubs that Sunday 
morning. I regret the pleasure is not mine to join with the 
group. However, one cannot always acquire all his desires, 
and the best I may do is to listen to your delightful programs 
whenever they are broadcast. May your efforts never fail. I 
urge you to keep on keeping on with a burning zeal that will 
never be extinguished by thought, word, or deed. Will I be 
asking too much of you if I ask you to dedicate a selection to 
me and announce the fact over the network? I shall listen 
with interest when the delightful moment arrives, imagining 
I am a member of the group. Your partner in song.—c. G., 
New Jersey (108). 
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Teach music this new, 
effective way... by Sight, 
Sound and Story! 


RCA Victor again offers you indispensable music teaching 
aids. Hand-colored charts depicting various orchestral 
instruments... records... handbooks... for music appre- 
ciation classes. They make lessons more interesting, more 
effective, for they give them //fe, teaching by 
SIGHT...The charts show what the various instruments 
look like. Some of these charts are shown on this page. 
SOUND... Records to accompany charts reproduce actual 
tone of each instrument. 

STORY...Handbook, also provided, describes the origin, 


history and use of each instrument. 








A Complete Group of 
Modern Teaching Helps 


BOOKS...A Lecture Laboratory 
Course in Music Appreciation and 
History of Music...What We Hear 
in Music...Music and Romance... 
Victor Book of the Opera...Victor 
Book of the Symphony. Also many 
special bulletins for music teachers. 


VICTOR RECORDS... Thousands 
of recordings covering every re- 
quirement for illustrative music, 
fromthe elementary grades through 
college. These are listed, classified 
and cross-indexed in the Ready 
Reference Classification of Victor 
Records, shown here. 











RCA VICTOR INSTRUMENTS 


A complete array of superb Vic- 
trolas, Electrolas, RCA Victor Pho- 
nograph- Radios, as well as instru- 
ments for recording, reproducing, 
amplifying and distributing sound 
is available for school use... Many 
other teaching aids are described in 
the new catalog “Sound Service for 
Schools”. Write for free copy today. 


RCA presents the ‘Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., E.D.T., on NBC Blue Network 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Association and Club News 





Ohio M. E. A. 


HI0 Music Education Association, at 

its annual meeting held May 8 in 

connection with the state solo and 
ensemble contest in Oberlin, elected offi- 
cers for the 1937-38 season as follows: 
President—Eugene J. Weigel, of Colum- 
bus; First Vice-President—Gertrude A. 
Debats, of Bedford; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent — George E. Waln, of Oberlin; 
Treasurer—Paul E. Stevens, of Dela- 
ware; Executive Secretary—Arthur L. 
Williams, of Oberlin. Board representa- 
tives: Eleanor Barnard, of Marion; A. 
Hoye Godfrey, of Kent; G. Austin Kuhns, 
of Steubenville; Richard McCutchan, of 
Logan ; Faye Rees, of Wooster. 

The new president will appoint the 
district chairmen and all committee chair- 
men from the recommendations sent in by 
the membership on their ballots. 

The amendment combining the office of 
Secretary with Editor of the Triad under 
the title Executive Secretary was unani- 
mously passed, as was also the amend- 
ment granting full voting power and 
membership on the Board of Directors 
to all district chairmen even though ap- 
pointed. Thus all elective officers includ- 
ing district chairmen constitute the Board 
of directors. 

It is interesting to note that at the 1937 
annual meeting eight of the thirteen past 
presidents of the organization, which be- 
gan as the Ohio State Band Association 
in 1924, were present, as follows: J. Mer- 
ton Halcombe, of Mansfield; Harry F. 
Clarke of Lakewood: Wilbur H. Leh- 
man of Columbus; Arthur L. Williams, 
of Oberlin; Merrill C. McEwen, of Bow- 
ling Green; Louis E. Pete, of Ashland; 
Russell B. Smith of Crestline, and Ger- 
trude A. DeBats, of Bedford. 


New Jersey S. T. A. Music 
Department 


4 OF att the outstanding events planned 
by the Department for the coming year, 
no doubt the most exciting one will take 
place November 14, when José Iturbi 
conducts the all-state groups—orchestra 
and chorus, six hundred strong—in their 
annual concert. This gala occasion will 
be a feature of the annual convention of 
the Department, to be held in Atlantic 
City, November 12 to 14 inclusive. Ac- 
cording to present plans, part of the pro- 
gram will be broadcast. Application 
blanks—giving complete details relating 
to try-out dates and places, estimates oi 
expenses, and suggestions concerning su- 
pervision—are now available. 

Toward the end that every child in 
New Jersey may be provided with “More 
and Better Music,” Mabel E. Bray, pres- 
ident of the Department—in codperation 
with the thirty committees appointed by 
her—is building up an exceedingly eff- 
cient organization within the state. The 
research work of these committees, whose 
activities cover every conceivable phase 
of music and music problems, results in 
more than mere theorizing, for the find- 
ings are put into actual practice. 

The twenty-one counties of the state 
are highly organized for codrdinating the 
work of the Department. Each county 
has a chairman, appointed yearly, for the 
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purpose of reporting the news of county 
activities. The county chairmen are re- 
sponsible for keeping the lists of music 
teachers in their counties up to date; they 
support actively all projects of the county 
divisions and sponsor and advertise all 
the sectional meetings of the Department. 
In addition, they make notes on the dis- 
cussions and demonstrations of the sec- 
tional meetings, which enables then: to 
make valuable suggestions for the fea- 
tures of other meetings, and they help 
maintain a high morale throughout the 
state in codperation with the officers and 
board of directors of the Department.— 
K. Extzasetu INGALLS, Vice-President. 


North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association 


4 At A RECENT meeting of the State 
Music Teachers Association, plans were 
adopted which wil! provide for the or- 
ganization of the various musical inter- 
ests in the state into one group, func- 
tioning as a whole. In drawing up plans 
for the constitution, it is hoped to work 
out a plan whereby it will be possible 
for the organization to attain affiliation 
with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 

The courses of study for violin and 
piano which were worked out in con- 
nection with the giving of college en- 
trance credit for private instruction, upon 
the successful completion of examinations, 
were approved. 

Plans were made for a fall meeting of 
the Association to be held in Greensboro 
at the time of the meeting of music 
teachers in connection with the state mu- 
sic contests. 

Glen Haydon, head of the music de- 
partment, University of North Carolina, 
was reelected president. Other officers 
are: Vice-President— William Powell 
Twaddell, director of music in the Dur- 
ham public schools; Secretary—Fred- 
erick Stanley Smith, supervisor of music 
in the Southern Pines public schools. 


Eugene J. Weigel 
Elected President of the 
Ohio Music Education Association 


Idaho M. E. A. 


‘Ts Idaho Music Educators Associa- 
tion was unusually well represented 
by the number of its members attending 
the Northwest Music Educators Confer- 
ence held in Portland, Oregon, March 28- 
31, and, furthermore, the state had the 
second largest number of students par- 
ticipating in the All Northwest High 
School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus— 
the state of Washington having the larg- 
est number. In fact, Idaho’s representa- 
tion at this sectional conference was 
greater than it has ever been at previous 
sectional meetings. 

Joseph E. Maddy, president of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference, spoke 
at the Association luncheon held during 
the Conference, and Loyd E. Thompson, 
president of the Association, was toast- 
master in the absence of Archie N. Jones. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association, plans were 
made for next year’s activities, which 
will include a two-day conference and 
clinic to be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Idaho Education 
Association. Vocal music and the cor- 
relation of the entire school music pro- 
gram will be the chief concern of the 
conference. Also plans are being made to 
bring news and discussions on music sub- 
jects to the attention of larger numbers 
of educators through the columns of the 
Idaho Journal of Education, which is the 
official publication of the Idaho Educa- 
tion Association—Donatp Fottz, Sec- 
retary. 


Kentucky Music Education 
Council 


4 AN ADVANCE STEP for the cause of 
music education in Kentucky was taken 
by the various groups of music educators 
which met at the time of the Kentucky 
Education Association program on April 
15 and 16 in Louisville. Under the lead- 
ership of Price Doyle, president of the 
music section, a Kentucky music educa- 
tion council was formed and a tentative 
constitution was adopted which will make 
it possible for all the music groups of 
Kentucky to work together for the im- 
provement of music in the schools and 
for the early appointment of a state 

supervisor of music. Kentucky has sev- 
eral active music education and In-and- 
About clubs. These groups have been 
working actively in their respective areas 
of the state. The new plan as outlined 
will set up a council composed of two 
members from each of the music organi- 
zations in the state; each music organi- 
zation will continue to function as before 
in its area and in its own field. The 
council, however, will act as a clearing 
house for all the groups and will co- 
Ordinate the efforts of the groups on 
matters of state-wide concern. 

The two-day program of the music di- 
vision featured S. T. Burns, state .super- 
visor of music, Baton Rouge, Louw’ -iana, 
as guest speaker. Mr. Burns ouclined 
the history of the state music program in 
the Louisiana schools, its accomplish- 
ments to date, and made suggestions as 
to ways in which Kentucky might work 
for the appointment of a state supervisor 
of music. Following Mr. Burns’s speech, 
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an open forum on the subject of unifying 
the music forces of the state presented 
R. E. Jaggers, of the state department 
of education; C. E. Norman, Lynn W. 
Thayer, Helen Boswell, Dean Dowdy, 
Sara McConathy, James E. Van Peur- 
sem, Forrest E. Albert, Paul W. Math- 
ews, Mildred Lewis. Music was fur- 
nished by students of the Louisville Ju- 
nior High School under the direction of 
Mrs. Alfred A. Higgins and by the 
chorus from the Lexington High School 
under direction of Paul W. Mathews. 

The second day’s session was devoted 
almost entirely to demonstrations and 
discussions. Voice testing was demon- 
strated and discussed by J. Bertram Har- 
mon, teacher of music in the Louisville 
Male High School: a chorus of four 
hundred children drawn from one-, two-, 
and three-room rural schools of Jeffer- 
son County, Kentucky, under the direc- 
tion of Helen McBride, delighted the 
audience with a fine rendition of Edgar 
Stillman Kelly’s Alice in Wonderland 
Suite, and several other numbers; begin- 
ning orchestral classwork was demon- 
strated by Elizabeth Davis, of the Louis- 
ville schools; and beginning band prac- 
tice was demoustrated by Arthur 
Schwuchow, also of the Louisville schools. 

The Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Association recently issued a magazine 
called The Southern Musician, which is 
devoted to instrumental music in the 
schools. According to present plans, the 
scope of this magazine will be broadened 
to include vocal music and the magazine 
will become the official organ of the asso- 
ciated groups. 


Alaska 


4 RETURNING to Ketchikan, Alaska, from 
the Northwest conference, which was 
held in Portland, March 28-31, Marjory 
Miller, aboard the S.S. North Sea, sent 
in an enthusiastic report of the confer- 
ence and expressed her own pleasure and 
that of the delegates—the clarinetist and 
the mixed quartet-—-who were privileged 
to attend. Prior to their departure for 
the conference, a benefit concert was 
given for the delegates by the music de- 
partment of the Ketchikan public schools, 
and the delegates, in turn, took prideful 
part in the All-Northwest organizations 

chorus and band, and by their record 
while in Portland, were enabled to jus- 
tify the confidence of the folks back home 

But then the folks back home go in 
for music in their locality with a high 
degree of enthusiasm and sincerity as is 
evidenced in the program of the third 


Ketchikan’s Delegation to the Northwest Con- 

ference.—Left to right: Willa Armour, so- 

prano; Jack Goddard, clarinet; Ethel Selfridge, 

alto; Michael Hagiwara, tenor; Marjory A. 

Miller, Supervisor of Music; Harry Larssen, 
baritone. 


Southeastern Alaska music festival, which 
was held in Ketchikan April 20-26. 
Travelling by steamship, approximately 
one hundred students from the high 
schools of Skagway, Juneau, Douglas, 
Petersburg, and Wrangell—the number 
includes the participants in Ketchikan— 
took part in the mixed chorus, boys’ 
chorus, girls’ chorus, and orchestra and 
band groups, which featured the occa- 
sion. The concluding event of the fes- 
tival, on April 26, was a “community 
church night.” 

The music teachers and supervisors at- 
tending the festival were: Ruth Coffin 
and Byrom Miller, of Juneau; J. M. 
Honn, of Petersburg; Sue Harding, of 
Wrangell, and Marjory Miller and 
George Weeks, of Ketchikan. The di- 
rection of the festival chorus, orchestra, 
and band was shared among the various 
directors from each school. 


Minnesota Bandmasters 


Association 
4 Durinc the course of the five-day 
clinic conducted as part of the program 
of the recent North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference, the M. B. A. held its 
annual meeting and reelected William 
Allen Abbott as president for the fifth 


Officers’ Group, Minnesota Bandmasters Association 


term. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
Presidents—Herbert Dittbrenner, Glen- 
coe; C. H. Bordwell, Keewatin; Ernest 
Wilkinson, St. Paul; Victor Moeller, 
Worthington; H. N. Harvey, Benson; 
and Daniel Campbell, Detroit Lakes; 
Secretary - Treasurer — Floyd Barnard, 
Minneapolis; Directors—W. A. Lienke 
Windom; Clarence Purdie, Faribault; 
Luroy Krumwiede, Spring Valley; H 
C. E. Schmidt, Red Wing, and Franklin 
Blume, St. Paul. 


Louisiana M. E. A. 


4 Tue Louisiana State Normal College 
was host to the state vocal festival re- 
cently held in Natchitoches. The fes- 
tival, in which more than seven hundred 
contestants participated, was sponsored 
by the Louisiana Music Education Asso- 
ciation. As the first event of the kind 
ever held in the state, the success of the 
meeting was such as to warrant the pre- 
diction that it will undoubtedly become 
an annual affair. The band festival was 
held in Monroe, May 7 and 8. 

The music program in Louisiana has 
grown so rapidly that the issuance of a 
journal covering state activities became a 
pressing necessity. The publication is 
sponsored by the Association. Ross 
Phares, of Winnfield, is editor, and How- 
ard C. Voorhies, of Lafayette, is business 
manager of the magazine—Ross PHares, 
Secretary. 


Michigan Music Educators 
Association 


4 AT THE annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation held in Ann Arbor, May 1, Eugene 
F. Heeter, of Holland, Michigan, was 
elected president. Secretary - Treasurer 
James E. F. Chase, of Jackson, was re- 
elected, and by constitutional provision 
retiring president David Mattern, of Ann 
Arbor, automatically became vice-presi- 
dent. The nominating committee was com- 
posed of Clara Ellen Starr, Sam M. 
Trickey, and Donald Carpp. Various im- 
portant matters were discussed, including 
further codrdination and unification of 
school music groups and activities in the 
state of Michigan. Odine B. Olson and 
Beatrice McManus were named as a com- 
mittee to report on possible developments 
along this line. 

William W. Norton, as chairman of the 
M. M. E. A. committee on curriculum 
and syllabi, announced that in conference 
with Paul Rankin, director of research in 
the Detroit public schools, he was advised 
to draw up a statement of the philosophy 
of music education and an introduction to 
the curriculum and syllabi report, in 
which report one unit at a time will be 
considered, such as band—from kinder- 
garten through senior high school. This 
report is to be submitted to the state de- 
partment and Michigan Education As- 
sociation committee. Reports handed in 
to date by this committee cover about six 
hundred pages, including orchestra, cho- 
rus, sinall vocal ensemble, music litera- 
ture, outside credit for private study, 
voice clinics, etc. 

A meeting of the regional chairmen 
took up various matters of importance to 
the Association as a whole and to the 
music sections of the respective regions. 
Under the arrangement whereby the re- 
gional activities of the Association are 
synchronized with the M. E. A. music 
sections, much progress is expected dur- 
Further announce- 





ing the coming years. 
ment regarding these activities will be 
issued to all members in the near future. 

It was suggested that the regional 
meetings plan a unified program for the 


Back row: Floyd P. Barnard, Secretary-Treasurer; Wallace Peterson, Director; Clarence Purdie, 

Director; Edmund Brungardt, Membership Director; Charles Bordwell, Vice- President. F:ont row: 

Herbert Dittbrenner, Vice-President; H. C. E. Schmidt, Director; Wm. Allen Abbott, President; 

Daniel Campbell, Vice-President; H. N. Harvey, Vice-President. Not in picture: Vice- Presidents 

Ernest Wilkinson and Victor Moeller, Directors Walter A. Lienke, luroy Krumwiede, Franklin 
Blume. 
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New MATERIAL 
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A NEW BOOK FOR CLASSES 


apts in 


Tue strony oF VE 


Aida cAppreciation 


ar roun 8Y 


Verdi's 
“ATDA” 


Retold by ANGELA DILLER 


nith SI musical excerpts from the opera 


Price, 75 cents 























NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


Hadley, Henry 
Hoist the Flag. 4-part Men’s Chorus. 
Octavo 8058 .20 
Three Songs from the Rubiayat of Omar 
Khayyam. 4-part Men’s Chorus. 
1. Wake, for the Sun.Octavo 8059 .12 
2. A Book of Verses.Octavo 8060 .10 
3. Ah, Fill the Cup..Octavo 8061 .12 


Guion, David W. 


The Bold Vaquero (Guion-Treharne) 4-part 
Men’s or Boys’ Chorus. Octavo 8077 .15 


Greatest Miracle of All (Guion-Treharne) 
4-part Mixed Chorus. Octavo 8065 .15 


The Cowboy's Dream (Guion-Treharne) $8-part 
(S.A.B.) Mired Chorus. Octavo 8078 .15 


Home on the Range (Guion-Treharne) $-part 


(S.A.B.) Mired Chorus. Octavo 8066 




















EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
REPERTORY 


v 


A New Number for Band Masters 


Overture to the opera “Benvenuto 
Cellini” by Hector Berlioz 
-(Henning) B101 


Be WOE aicecuseen 3.50 
These numbers from the Goldman Repertory 
have become popular throughout the country. 


Bach-Abert—Chorale and Fugue in 
G Minor (Weiss) B97 


a eee 3.50 


Strauss, Johann—Waltzes from “Die 


Fledermaus” (Herning) B96 


4 eee 2.50 
Symphonic Band ..... 3.75 
Condensed Score ..... 50 
Extra parts, each...... 25 





3 E. 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS 
By OSCAR RASBACH 
Arranged by Louis Hintze 

A simple arrangement for 3 violins, 4th violin 
or viola, violoncello and double-bass. An ex- 
cellent number for the younger ensemble 
players. 

Score and parts, 1.25 Extra parts, each .20 





737 S. Hill St. 43 The Arcade 130 Carondelet St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
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fall music sections, with their main proj- 
ect the curriculum and syllabi revision, 
now being worked out in cooperation 
with the state administration. 

Members of the Michigan School Band 
and Orchestra Association, which con- 
vened in Ann Arbor at the same time, 
took part in some of the discussions and 
contributed constructive suggestions. 

Vice-president Norton presided at the 
meetings in the absence of President Da- 
vid Mattern. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 “Ecnoes from the Southwestern Con- 
ference” was the theme chosen by Pro- 
gram Chairman Ruth Blaylock for the 
April 10 meeting of the Club, which was 
held at the Junior League Tea Room. 
James L. Waller gave his general im- 
pressions of the Conference; George 
Oscar Bowen reviewed the vocal clinic, 
which was conducted by Hollis Dann, 
and Kenneth Hayes discussed the instru- 
mental clinic, which was conducted by 
William Revelli. The musical part of the 
program included demonstrations in vo- 
cal and instrumental ensembles by stu- 
dents from Grover Cleveland and Wood- 
row Wilson junior high schools. 

Under the chairmanship of Cassie 
Reeves, the last meeting, May 8, was 
given over to a picnic in Mohawk Park. 
—GoLpEN BLakeLy, Corresponding Sec- 


retary 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 At THE May 1 meeting of the In-and- 
About Club, Vincent Jones, director of 
music at Temple University, spoke on 
his impressions of music and music edu- 
cation in Europe. Following the address, 
3erthe Hebert, of College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pennsylvania, presented in cos- 
tume a program of European folk music 
Particularly pleasing was her authentic 
presentation of bergerettes. 

In closing a very pleasant year with 
the club, I wish to thank the members of 
the various committees for their loyal 
support and help in making this season 
an unusually successful one. The meet- 
ings have been attended by an average 
of 152 members 

Especial thanks are due F. Edna Davis, 
chairman of the luncheon committee, as 
well as the advisory board for their help 
and advice. The Club is also indebted 
to John W. Drain, of the Theodore Pres- 


ser Company for the many material helps 
SPANGLER, 


given.—GeEorcE P. President. 


David 
cago, 


Hughes, 
Lawrence Johnston, Columbia City 


Orchestra Association, 
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Whiting, Indiana; 


Wisconsin School Music 
Association 


4 A PROGRAM of music extension work in 
the schools of the State of Wisconsin 
was inaugurated March 15, under the 
sponsorship of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association, with C. B. Righter, 
of the School of Music, University of 
Iowa, conducting the clinics in the vari- 
ous areas. Continuing until April 2, the 
clinic circuit included the cities of Lan- 


caster, Reedsburg, Tomah, Chippewa 
Falls, Superior, Rhinelander, Wausau, 
Stevens Point, New London, Menasha, 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Sheyboygan, 


Waupun, and Madison. Music directors 
in these regions participated in the dem- 
onstration work and discussions, which 
were for the purpose of aiding school 
music directors, both vocal and instru- 
mental, throughout the state. 

For information regarding Wisconsin 
activities, address the secretary of 
W. S. M. A. at Waupun High School.— 
H. C. WeeNeER, Secretary. 


New England 


4 THE annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association will be 
held Saturday, June 5, 1937, at the Bos- 
ton Art Club. 

Massachusetts Music Festival Associ- 
ation has elected the following officers: 
President—Warren Freeman, Hyannis, 
Massachusetts; Vice - President — Ger- 
trude O’Brien, Lowell, Massachusetts ; 
Secretary—John E. C. Merker, Newport, 
Rhode Island; Director for three years— 
Dorothy Barton, Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts. 

Judges announced for the New Eng- 
land Music Festival to be held in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, May 21-22, 
are as follows: Choral—Haydn M. Mor- 
gan, Joseph Gildea, Arthur J. Dann; 
Orchestra—Irving Cheyette, James D. 
Price, Imogene Boyle; Band—Harwood 
Simmons, Irving Cheyette, Richard E. 
Hildreth ; Solo—Robert W. Gibb. 

It is earnestly desired that all partici- 
pating groups shall be present for the 
entire period of the festival to insure the 
success of the elaborate program which 
is under preparation. A number of promi- 
nent music educators will participate 1a 
the adjudication, and several well-known 
conductors, choral and instrumental, will 
take part in conducting the various 
groups in concert performances. 





ELKHART HIGH SCHOOL BAND, ELKHART, INDIANA 


This picture was made at the time of the Northern Indiana Band and Orchestra Clinic last fa‘l. 








In the front row are 
Director of Instrumental Music at Elkhart; Nilo Hovey, Hammond Technical High School; Harold Bachman, University of Chi- 
High School; William D. Revelli, University of Michigan; Adam P. Lesinsky, President National School 
Robert Welty, Associate Director of 


The New England band, orchestra, and 
chorus festival, held at Hyannis, Massa- 
chusetts, March 10 to 13, was a great 
success. The entire program was broad- 
cast over the Mutual network. The con- 
ductors were Francis Findlay, Walter 
Butterfield, and Paul Wiggin. 

At the May 10 meeting of the: In-and- 
About Southern Vermont Music Edu- 
cators Club, Osbourne McConathy was 
guest speaker. Music was furnished by 
the Kurn Hattin Home Band of West- 
minster. 

Rhode Island Music Educators met in 
Providence, April 19. Program included 
reports by members who attended the 
Eastern Conference at Buffalo. 

Standard adjudication forms author- 
ized by the National School Band and 
Orchestra Associations are being used in 
the Massachusetts and New England Fes 
tivals this year. 

For information regarding New Eng- 
land activities address John E. C. Merker, 
Executive Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association, 121 
John Street, Newport, Rhode Island. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 At THE final meeting of the season, 
the Club had as speaker Harold T. Lowe, 
superintendent of schools of Newport, 
Rhode Island, who spoke on the subject 
“What I Expect of a Music Supervisor.” 
Under the direction of Daniel D. Tierney, 
a musical program was presented by a 
girls’ glee club of sixty voices from the 
Dorchester High School. 

Officers for the 1937-38 season were 
elected by the Club, as follows: Presi- 
dent—Enos E. Held, Concord; Vice- 
President—Keith C. Brown, Boston; Sec- 
retary—John E. C. Merker, Newport, 
Rhode Island; Treasurer—Lydia P. Tol- 
ander, Marblehead.—Joun E. C. MERKER, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Grand Rapids 


4 Tue April meeting of the Club was 
held at Cherie Inn, Friday, the 23rd. 
Stanley Baughman, choir director of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, spoke 
on “The Production Side of Radio,” a 
topic which he is well equipped to discuss 
because of his former connections with 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Victor Recording Company. Follow- 
ing the meeting, members were privileged 
to attend a symphony concert at the 
Civic Auditorium where Helen Jepson 
was appearing as soloist—FLorence C. 
3EsT, Secretary for the Journal. 


the clinic conductors: 


Elkhart High School. 
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Sacred Songs 


3r4 Bb CORNET 
orist TRUMPET 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


Nine of its sixteen pages 
contain groups of old fa- 
vorite, sacred, or patriotic 
numbers, arranged with 


A DOUBLE STAFF 


as shown in 


«+ THESE TWO > 


page reproductions. 


The upper staff IN EACH 
FOLIO, on these nine 
pages, has the melody; and 
the lower staff has the reg- 
ular band accompaniment 
part. 





©, Come, All Yo Faithful 
Maestoso 


f 





I ‘1d Hundred 
Maestoso 


(eee 


@ To Tell The Story 


t 
J K ‘Moder o 





P 


This unique arrangement 
thus offers 


SOLOS FOR ALL 
INSTRUMENTS 


in the upper staff, regard- 
less of the regular band 
part to which they may be 
assigned, 


oward.Christian Soldiers 


@ dareato 


x — —_ 





Copyright MCMXXXVII by Victor dy b.Co 


nternational Copyright Se Printed ia U.S.A, 


This feature thereby enables the player of any instrument to be 
called upon for a solo, during a concert. Or, if the entire ensemble 
plays the upper staff, they will play the melody in unison, while if all 
play the lower staff, they will just be playing their own part in a 
regular band arranged number. A total of THIRTY-SEVEN familiar 


songs are given in these nine pages. 


Page 6 contains a beautiful TRIO and a QUARTET, and Page 14 
a DUET—“Barcarolle—Tales of Hoffman,” all of which may be played 
by ANY two, three or four instruments — with or without full band 
accompaniment. The accompaniment line is carried in an extra staff, 
below. 

Besides all of the above excellent features, there are also four pages 


of regular single staff concert material — a CONCERT MARCH, a 


beautiful OVERTURE, a full page of BEAUTIFUL CHORALS, and 
one group SELECTION. 
<« THE LAST PAGE, as shown to the left, contains a series of 


SCALES and ARPEGGIOS, in unison and also some beautiful MOQDU- 
LATED CHORDS. The chords are all numbered and the explanation 
for each chord so numbered, together with the full chord, is given on 
the inside back cover of each folio. 


Excellent Concert, Group, or Solo Material 
Published in full concert size folio—39 parts 
Full Conductor’s 


Any parts gladly sent for examination, subject to return. 


Each instrument part—50c Score $2.00 


ABILENE, TEXAS 
ABILENE. 


NEW. YORK, N. Y. 


- 814 HICKORY STREET. TEXAS 
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In-and-About Detroit 


4 At tHe April 17 meeting of the In- 
and-About Club, held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Wyun Wright, production manager 
of station WWJ, had charge of the pro- 
gram, which was one of the outstanding 
presentations of the season. Appearing 
on the program was the Eastern High 
School Boys’ Glee Club, Howard Love, 
director. There was dinner music by 
members of the All City High School 
Orchestra, and community singing, lead 
by Edward Mosher.—Orvus A. Law- 
RENCE, Publicity Manager. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


4 At THE March meeting of the In-and- 
About Club, several teachers from East 
Waterloo explained their enrichment pro- 
gram—the correlation of music and other 
subjects, and a chorus of sixth and sev- 
enth grade children, under the direction 
of Irene Reese, sang a group of songs, 
the texts of which were taken from poems 
studied in their literature classes. 

The annual good-will concert, spon- 
sored by the Club, will be given May 16. 
Instead of the usual group comprised of 
club members, the chorus will be made 
up of the students of club members, form- 
ing a chorus of about three hundred 
mixed voices. Naneen Davis will con- 
duct. The remainder of the program will 
include vocal and instrumental solos, and 
small ensembles. 

Members of the club attended a music 
conference held at Iowa State Teachers 
College, March 13.—ALPHA CORINNE 
MAYFIELD, President. 


In-and-About the Twin Cities 


4 Durinc the recent convention of the 
North Central Music Educators Confer- 
ence, held in Minneapolis, April 6 was 
designated as St. Paul day. As a feature 
of this day, the Twin Cities Club spon- 
sored a luncheon meeting at Hotel Lowry 
for all visiting members of the Confer- 
ence, with a special invitation to mem- 
bers of In-and-About clubs and associ- 
ated organizations. 

President Bessie M. Stanchfield, of 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota, was the chief 
hostess, and Hobart Sommers, of Chi- 
cago, former vice-president of the North 
Central Conference, was master of cere- 
monies. In the course of the luncheon, 
Hazel Beckwith Nohavec: led the com- 
munity singing, with Alton O’Steen ac- 
companying. The Liegl Clarinet Quar- 
tet played several selections, and an a 
cappella chorus from Technical High 
School, Saint Cloud, led by Erwin A. 
Hertz, gave a short song program. The 


Jefferson County (Kentucky) El 


Chaffee Junior College A Cappella Choir, 
i Ontario, Calif. 


S. Earle Blakeslee, Conductor 


address of the occasion was given by 
John O. Christianson, superintendent of 
the Farm School, University of Minne- 
sota, who spoke on the topic “Harmony.” 

Two hundred and seventy places were 
laid at the tables, and every one was 
occupied. Nell T. Whitaker was chair- 
man of the luncheon committee, and was 
assisted by Mary Roder and Bessie Ku- 
bach. 

The March meeting was held at the 
Minnesota Union, on the University cam- 
pus, with Wesley E. Peik, associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota, and Hazel Beckwith No- 
havec, of Claremont, California, as speak- 
ers.—Besste E. Kusacu, Chairman of 
Publicity. 


In-and-About Chicago 


A THE final meeting of the In-and-About 
Chicago Club will be held in the Blue 
Room of the Auditorium Hotel, May 22, 
at twelve o'clock. The program, which 
was postponed from April 17, will em- 
phasize choral work on the junior high 
school level. A girls’ chorus from a sub- 
urban school and a boys’ chorus from a 
Chicago elementary school will take part 
in the demonstration and program. Dis- 
cussion of the classification of voices will 
follow the demonstration. The election of 
officers for the year 1937-38 will be held 
at this meeting —Avis T. SCHREIBER, Sec. 





tary Schools Chorus 


Four hundred children, gon Be Ey rural schools of all types, including one-room 


and consolidated, travelled from 


wisville to Indianapolis, April 24, to sing Edgar Stillman 


Kelley’s “Alice in Wonderland” for the National Federation of Music Clubs convention. The 
picture was made at Louisville at the time the chorus broadcast the same music over an 
network. (See news item on page 12.) 
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In-and-About Harrisburg 


4 Fo.iowinc the dinner meeting of the 
In-and-About Club at West York Inn, 
York, Pennsylvania, the club members at- 
tended a meeting of York County school- 
men at the West York High School 
where they heard a program of instru- 
mental and vocal numbers given by the 
various schools of York County. A class 
piano demonstration was also part of the 
program, with Miss Evelyn H. Waltman, 
supervisor of elementary schools, direct- 
ing the demonstration—Grace Moyer, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Southern Vermont 
4 THE second meeting of the Club was 
held March 20 in Brattleboro. Geoffrey 
O’Hara and John E. C. Merker were the 
speakers. Music was provided by a quar- 
tet of boys from Bellows Falls High 
School and by a group of choristers from 
St. Michael’s Parochial School. Follow- 
ing Mr. O’Hara’s address, a song clinic 
was held—Dorts A. Hartwet., Secre- 
tary. 


In-and-About S:. Louis 

4 At THE April 17 meeting of the In- 
and-About Club, the program consisted 
of a demonstration by seventh and eighth 
grade students, conducted by Eugene 
Hahnel, music supervisor of the St. Louis 
schools, and reports on the Southwestern 
and North Central conferences. 

The names of the officers elected at the 
meeting May 1, will be given in the Sep- 
= Journal—Jessie Mangrum, Presi- 

ent. 


In-and-About National Capital 
4 THE FOURTH meeting of the Club, 
March 19 and 20, began Friday evening, 
the 19th, with a massed performance by 
intercity grade, junior high, and senior 
high school orchestras, with a chorus of 
six hundred junior and senior hi;h school 
students singing The Sage of Mt. Vernon 
by Barnes-Schure. Saturday morning at 
eleven o'clock, the Club members heard 
a concert at Constitution Hall played by 
the National Symphony Orchestra and 
the Intercity High School orchestra, 
Hans Kindler, conductor. At the luncheon 
meeting held at Hotel Powhatan, S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, spoke on 
“Reminiscences of the New Orleans Con- 
vention.” 

The May 8 meeting of the Club, held 
in Norfolk, Virginia; and presided over 
by Edwin N. C. Barnes, featured an all- 
day program on which Luther A. Rich- 
man, state supervisor of music in Vir- 
Zinia, gave an address, and Anna Barnes 
spoke on “A Grade Teacher’s Viewpoint.” 
Assistant Principal Lemuel F. Games, of 
the Maury High School, was one of the 
speakers, and several musical organiza- 
tions from Maury High gave perform- 
ances under the batons of R. Ernest King 
and Sena B. Wood. Other conductors 
presenting their organizations were: A. 

Lancaster, of Portsmouth; Delphine 
Hurst, Cecil Wilkins, and Edwin Rogers. 
During the afternoon session, Christian 
D. Kutchinski, of the University of 
orth Carolina, gave an address on in- 
strumental work. The visitors were wel- 
comed by Mr. Brinkley, supervisor of 
high schools in Richmond. 

Guests arriving on the evening of the 
7th found excellent entertainment pro- 
vided in “An Evening of Music and 
Drama,” which comprised the perform- 
ance of a one-act play, “The Black Va- 
lise,” and music by the Maury High 
School Orchestra and Band—Heten M. 
BELLMAN, Secretary. 
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A pressing need in CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
- has been achieved! 


“SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL” 
159 SONGS 


oo. 
tHe NURSERY SCHOO it by 


Laura Pendleton MacCarteney 


@ Price $2.00 


‘ Read what Lois Hayden Meek of the Child Development Institute, 
mo oo t Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, says about 
oan one J 
this new book— 


SONGS FOR 


e 
Laura PENDLETON MAcCARTENEY 
A 


Prue. $2” 





} 


“The songs in this book combine with unusual success the various requirements of good songs 
for pre-school children. The tunes are simple, but interesting and alive. Where accompaniments 
are given, they are suited to the mood of the song, sometimes with a bit of fun, but do not over- 
power the tune or submerge the melody. These are songs for the home as well as the nursery 
school. Parents, teachers, nurses, playground leaders, or anyone who is with children under 
six, will bring joy to themselves and their children through these ‘Songs for the Nursery School.’ ”’ 


Tue Wits Music Company “cincinnati: Ohio 
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OF 
Schools || ADJUDICATION 


A MontTHLy JOURNAL 
Published the first day of each month. 


Price, 12 cents. Report of the Committee on Adjudication 


Annual Subscription, including postage, $2.00. of the American Bandmasters Association, 


Edited by Dr. Harvey Grace with Miss May Sarson as and other material pertaining to the man- 
Assistant Editor. agement of and participation in inter- 


a scholastic music competitions. A handbook 
of value to every director, and a manual 


The aim of “MUSIC IN SCHOOLS” will be to cover for sponsors of contests. 
all the branches of music studied in schools of various 
types, and to include articles by leading Musicians and e 
Educationists on the following subjects: The Singing 
Class, the School Choir, the Appreciation Lesson, the P 
Piano-forte Class, Percussion Bands, Pipes and Record- 50c postpaid 
ers, Rudiments, Harmony and Composition, Ear and Eye 
Training, Sight Reading, Accompanying, the Orchestra 
and String Classes, Rhythmic Training, the School Music 
Syllabus, Choice of Music, etc. Published by 


The first number issued March Ist, 1937 NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
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National Orchestra 


ONTINUING the steady growth in number of er.tries and in 
C the evidenced musical development in this field since the 

first National School Orchestra Contest was held at Iowa 
City, Iowa, in 1929, the 1937 National School Orchestra, Solo 
and Ensemble Competition-Festival at Columbus was not only 
a gratifying success in every respect, but established new rec- 
ords in almost every department. Forty-eight orchestras, to- 
talling two thousand nine hundred players, two hundred and 
nine ensembles totalling nine hundred and eight players, and 
seven hundred ninety-seven soloists participated in a program 
which carried through three full days and three equally full 
evenings. As has been pointed out before, the basic significance 
of the attendance figures is in the fact that they represent a 
very small portion of the total number of students who par- 
ticipated in the state contests which served as preliminaries for 
the national—actually only a fraction of those who qualified with 
honor awards in the states were represented at Columbus. 

\djudicators have commented again and again upon the in- 
creasingly high standards of musical performance demonstrated 
in the national competitions, and this year was no exception. 
Visitors permitted to attend sight-reading tests were emphatic 
in their expressions of satisfaction regarding the evidenced 
thorough training in fundamentals received by the students. 

The Columbus competitions were held under the auspices of 
the National School Orchestra Association with the codpera- 
tion of the National School Band Association, and with the 
Music Department of Ohio State University as local sponsor. 
Details of local arrangements and management were handled in 
masterly fashion by General Chairman Eugene J. Weigel who 
was assisted by a large committee which seemed to involve 
most of the members of the music department faculty, and many 
students. Extended comments on various points in connection 
with the cutstanding record made by Mr. Weigel and his co- 
workers would certainly be in order if space permitted. 

The contest was indeed a fitting climax for the series of cen- 
tral national competitions. Next year the National School Or- 
chestra Association will join with the National School Band 
Association and the National School Vocal Association in the 
program of regional school music competition-festivals to be 
held in ten areas in the United States. This plan has been de- 
scribed at length in previous issues of the JouRNAL. 

At the business meeting of the National School Orchestra 
Association a resolution was adopted providing for the transi- 
tion to the new regional plan. President Adam P. Lesinsky and 
the Executive Committee are continued in office for one year, 
with instructions to put the regional plan into operation in co- 
6peration with the Band and Vocal Associations, and to have 
prepared for presentation at the next annual meeting the neces- 
sary revisions in the constitution to properly take care of the 


Finals at Columbus 


new form of organization and management. The resolution also 


made the Executive Secretary of the Music Educators National 
Conference the permanent Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and named the Music Epucators JourNAL as the official 
magazine. 

ORCHESTRA RATINGS* 

Class A Orchestras: Ashland, Ohio, Il; Chicago, Illinois—Lane Tech 
nical, 1; Chicago—John Marshall, 1; Chicago Heights—Bloom ‘Township, 
Il; Cicero, Illinois—J. Sterling Morton, I1; Cleveland, Ohio—John Adams, 
ae Cleveland—Glenville, I; Cleveland Heights—Heights, I; Elkhart, indi 
ana, I; Frankfort, Indiana, Ill; Hammond, Indiana, LI; Highland Park, 
Illinois, I; Joplin, Missouri, I; LaPorte, Indiana, I; Mason City, lowa, 
I; Maywood, Ilinois—Proviso Township, II; Portsmouth, Ohio, I 
Quincy, Illinois- -Senior, Il. Class B Orchestras: Adrian, Michigan 
Ill; Bellevue, Pennsylvania, IV; Bluffton, Ohio—Bluffton-Richland, Il 
Crawfordsville, Indiana—Senior, I; Dover, Ohio, II; Franklin Park, Illi 
nois—Leyden Community, Ii; Goshen, Indiana, Il; Greenville, Ohio, III 
lowa City, Iowa, LI; Kendallville, Indiana, LI; Port Washington, New 
York—Senior, I; Shelbyville, Indiana, IV; West Chicago, Illinois—Com- 
munity, IV; Whiting, Indiana, Wooster, Ohio, Il. Class C Orchestras: 
Ada, Ohio, II; Angola, Indiana, Se Barrington, Illinois, 1; Cambridge 
City, Indiana—Lincoln, III; Campbellstown, Ohio—Jackson Township, Il 


Chardon, Ohio, II; Elkhart, Indiana—Concord Township, Ill; Geneva 
Illinois, Il; Greensburg, Pennsylvania—Southwest, II; Greentown, Indi 
ana—Jackson, IV; Hinckley, Ilinois—Community, V; Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
audition only—no rating; Ridgefarm, Illinois, III; Westfield, Indiana, | 
Winchester, Indiana, I. 


*Solo and ensemble ratings are included in the bulletin supplied to all 
members of the Band and Orchestra Associations. (Non-members send 
10 cents for mailing.) 

THE JUDGES 

Orchestra (concert and sight reading auditions): Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, Carl Bricken, George Dasch, Francis Findlay, Howard Hanson, 
Emil Heermann, Charles B. Righter, J. Leon Ruddick, Henry Sopkin. 
Solo and Ensemble (for Orchestra Association): roman DuFais, Ray- 
mond Gerkowski, Emil Heermann, Joseph E. Maddy, Don Morrison, H 
E. Nutt, Beryl Rubinstein, Frank H. Shaw, Henry Sopkin, Arthur L. 
Williams. Solo a semble (for Band Association): Albert J. An 
draud, William Bell, Vincent Capasso, George Carey, Jerry Cimera, 
Pattee Evenson, Al Fenboque, Larry Hammond, Guy E. Holmes, Karl L. 
King, Wesley Leas, Leopold Liegl, Forrest McAllister, Joseph E. Maddy, 
H. E. Nutt, V. Pezzi, Fred Schuett, Frank Simon, George E. Waln, 
Clarence Warmelin, Arthur L. Williams. 


REGION THREE ORGANIZES 

During the contests at Columbus permanent organizations 
were completed for Region No. 3 of the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associations, with officers named for each 
regional board of control as given below. 

National School Band Association: Chairman—Ralph E. Rush, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—Harold Finch, Highland Park, Mhi- 
nois; Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

National School Orchestra Association: Chairman—Amos G. Wesler, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—Oscar W. Anderson, Chicago, Illinois; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Anthony Guerrera, LaPorte, Indiana; Member at 
Large of National Board of Control—Fred Ohlendorf, Crete, Illinois. 

National School Vocal Association: Chairman—Gertrude A. DeBats, 
Bedford, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—Harry W. Seitz, Detroit, Michigan; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Mrs. Lola R. Vawter, LaPorte, Indiana; Member at 
Large of National Board of Control—Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SCENES AT THE NATIONAL ORCHESTRA CONTEST 
Fifteen orchestras in Class C, fifteen in Class B, and eighteen in Class A, were heard by the adjudicators in Columbus Auditorium May 13, 14 and 15. 
From several hundred to five thousand persons were in the audience continuously during the twenty-four hours total playing time required for 
the auditions. Inset Behind the scenes—a glimpse of the association’s temporary ‘office where 1,458 adjudicators’ comment sheets were tabulated 
and reports typed for the bulletin boards, press and permanent records. 
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SUMMER SALARY = 


GOBLINS 


For music educators, at least, the bugaboo of two-months’-annual-layoff-without-pay is definitely 


liked. Just a little ingenuity, and the July and August salary-sag is leveled up with uninterrupted 


income. 


The secret, of course, is the summer music school. 


The local summer music school had its genesis in the music camp idea, which has been so suc- 


cessful and is now operative in practically every state. 


every county a summer at one of those music outing institutions remains a vague dream. 


But to huridreds of school music students in 
To these 


eager pupils the local music director may bring a course of instruction, practice, and rehearsal as 


Boundless Enthusiasm in 
Rushford Melody Bands 


Chis method and novel line of inex- 
pensive instruments provides youngsters 
of second to sixth grades an effective 
means of playing by note,—in a real 
organization, — frequently appearing in 
public performances within three weeks. 
Any teacher can do it. 


Musie arranged in melody and several 
harmony parts for Fluteolet, Clarolet 
(Clarinet and Cornet), Bells, Xylophone. 
Harmonica, Ukulele, Piano, Rhythm In- 
struments, Violin and Drums. Two-year 


Books I and II. 


Melody Bands bridge the gap between 
rhythm bands and real orchestra and 
band. They accomplish mastery of con- 
siderable musicianship with no pitch nor 
embouchure problems. correlate with 
vocal music, and develop talent. Large 
groups easily organized and trained any- 
where. Meet once or twice a week. Cus- 
tomary fee, $1.00 a month. Each child 
buys own instrument. Write for “Melody 
Band Organization Plans”. 


course, 


v 


Bandmasters! The Finest of 


PRE-BAND TRAINING 


Classes of Fluteolets or Clarolets (both 
in B>) develop advanced grade of musi- 
cianship which may be transferred at 
proper age to real band instruments. 
Cornets and Clarinets may play the same 
nusie with these groups. 


\llow us to send for your approval 
examination both of these instruments 
and the available music. Lowest in price, 
hest in tonal quality and intonation, and 
easiest to play are these: the Fluteolet at 
$1.25 and Clarolet at $2. Rushford Method 
Book I at 75e. The new Clarolet and 
Fluteolet Pre-Band Instructor at 30c¢ and 
lvre (to clip on) at 30c. Write today 
for music and instruments for “Fluteolet 


and Clarolet Classes.” 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Vay, Nineteen Thirty-seven 


And the 


small individual charge, which the director may make for his com- 


conveniently at hand as the neighborhood school house. 


plete summer instruction course, when multiplied by volume en- 
rollment, represents a vacation income that in some cases has even 
exceeded his school salary. 


But the objective is not altogether for personal gain. The ad- 
vantages accruing to the director when the band and orchestra mem- 
bers assemble in their rehearsal rooms with the opening of school 
in September are numerous and obvious. Then, too, beginners from 
the grade graduates who will go in for high school band or orchestra 
in the fall will not be rookies; while seasoned players have the 
opportunity to study a second instrument. Your school-hour work 
is thus eased, and your ensembles swing into concert form quickly 
and easily. These things beget community loyalty and support, the 
very coin of the pedagogue’s realm. 


The local summer music school may be as specialized or as 
broad as you wish to make it. It may be exclusively instrumental. 
on a high school plane; or it may go deep into the grades for the 
young beginners of rhythm and harmony band age. This latter is 
a summertime institution in itself, and it is still creative and tribu- 
tary to high school music achievement. 


The Gamble Hinged Music company is eager to co-operate 
with, advise, and assist directors who wish to extend their vocation 
into full-time usefulness. We can tell you how other directors are 
doing it, and how you can formulate your plans and put them into 
successful operation. We are anxious to counsel with you in the 
selection of music of the grade and style which we know by ex- 
perience to be best suited for summer study. Our counselors and 
advisory personnel have been closely involved with the develop- 
ment and working practice of the summer music course, and they 
are as qualified as they are eager to aid and guide you into right 
practice. We invite your correspondence. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR 
BAND 


MODERN AMERICAN 
CONCERT BAND EDITION 


Arranged by 
ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


MARDI GRAS 
By Ferde Grofe 


The fourth movement from 
*"‘Mississippi"’ Suite 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 


By Rube Bloom 


Winner of the $5,000 Victor Prize for 
Modern A i Compositi 





FULL BAND (including 
Conductor's part)...................... $5.00 


SYMPHONIC BAND (includin 
Conductor's part)................. 7.50 


CONDUCTOR SCORE 
Camdemeed)  ..........ccrccccceces... FS 


EXTRA PARTS, each.................. 35 


Edwin Franko 
GOLDMAN 
MARCHES FOR BAND 


Modern Arrangements for Teaching 
and Schools 


Father Knickerbocker 
Chimes of Liberty 
Jubilee 
Abraham Lincoln 
George Washington 
In the Springtime 


Price, 75¢ each 


Modern Arrangements of 
Favorite Marches for Band 
by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


FOR TEACHING AND SCHOOLS 


Over There (Cohan) 
Blaze Away ......... (Holzmann ) 
Down the Fiel@...... (Friedman) 

(Hirsh) 
Cosmopolitan (Victor Herbert) 


Second Connecticut Regiment 
(Reeves) 


Price, 75¢ each 


1629 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 
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National School Band Association 





National Committees—Regional Activities 


TH National School Band Association 

committees for 1937-38 have been ap- 
pointed by the President of the Associa- 
tion and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

Advisory Committee: Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, New York City; Frank Simon, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Charles O’Neill, Quebec, Canada; 
Ernest Williams, Brooklyn, New York; Austin 
A. Harding, Urbana, Illinois; Joseph E. 
Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Band Music Committee: Austin A. Hard- 
ing (chairman), Urbana, Illinois; Harry F. 
Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio; Carleton Stewart, 
Mason City, Iowa; U. K. Reece, Elgin, Illi- 
nois; Clarence F. Gates, Belvidere, Illinois; 
Wilham D. Revelli, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Gerald R. Prescott, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Graham T. Overgard, Urbana, Illinois; For- 
rest McAllister, Joliet, Illinois; Wesley Shep- 
ard, Maywood, Illinois. 

Brass Solo and Ensemble Committee: Irv- 
ing J. Tallmadge (chairman), Maywood, 
Illinois; Clifford Lillya, Chicago, Illinois; 
Forrest Buchtel, Chicago, Illinois; Harold 
Finch, Highland Park, Illinois; Arthur R. 
Goranson, Jamestown, New York. [Consult- 
ants: (1) Cornet—Frank Simon, Ernest Wil- 
liams, Herbert L. Clarke, Pattie Evanson, 
Joseph Gustat. (2) French Horn—Fred Klein, 
Joseph Mourek, Max Pottag. (3) Trombone— 
Jerry Cimera, Ernest Glover. (4) Baritone 
—Simone Mantia, Karl King, Leonard Fal- 
cone, Robert Summerhill. (5) Bass—William 
Bell, Harry F. Clarke.] 


Woodwind Solo and Ensemble Committee: 
George Waln (chairman), Oberlin, Ohio; 
Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Wesley Shepard, Maywood, Illinois; Floyd 
K. Prince, Athens, Ohio. [Consultants: (1) 
Flute—Georges Barrére, Al Fenboque, David 
Van Vactor. (2) Oboe—Andre J. Andraud, J. 
Olividoti, Philip Kirschner. (3) Clarinet— 
Gustave Langenus, Clarence Warmelin, L. 
Liegl. (4) Bassoon—Dall Fields, A. Pezzi, 
Clarke S. Kessler. (5) Saxophone—J. Guer- 
wich, L. Calliet, Chester Hayzlett.] 

Percussion: J. H. Heney (chairman), De- 
land, Florida; George Lawrence Stone, Boston, 
Massachusetts; William F. Ludwig, Chicago, 
Illinois; Haskell W. Harr, Glenwood, Illinois. 


Sight Reading: Harold Bachman (chair- 
man), Chicago, Illinois; William D. Revelli, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Glenn Cliffe Bainum, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Student Director: H. FE. Nutt (chairman), 
Chicago, Illinois; Arthur L. Williams, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

Twirling: Forrest McAllister (chairman), 
Joliet, Illinois; Larry Hammond, Park Ridge, 
Illinois; Wesley Leas, Columbus, Ohio. 


Clinic Bands: George W. Patrick, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Marching: Raymond F. Dvorak (chair- 
man), Madison, Wisconsin; Mark H. Hinds- 
ley, Urbana, Illinois; J. H. Barabash, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; G. T. Bennett, Red Oak, Iowa. 
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Universal approval, interest, and en- 
thusiasm continues to be evident for the 
regional plan. Fine work has been done 
in every region and as a result of this 
plan, closer correlation between the three 
branches of music will result and the 
benefits of national competitive activities 
will be brought within the reach of ey- 
eryone interested. 

The National Solo and Ensemble Con- 
test held in Columbus on May 15 was 
the last of the central national events, 
Next year there will be complete con- 
tests in each of the regions. 

Following is a brief resumé of the re- 
gional activities to date: 

Region 1. The preliminary organization 
meeting was held during the Northwest con- 
ference with Louis G. Wersen, temporary 
chairman, presiding. Vice-President William 
D. Revelli, of the School Band Association, 
was present. A most efficient organization 
with much enthusiasm and interest is under 
way. 

Region 2. Permanent organization of this 
region was perfected during the North Central 
conference, at Minneapolis. Carleton Stewart, 
of Mason City, Iowa, was elected permanent 
chairman, with J. A. Van Natta of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, as_ vice-president; Lorrain 
Watters of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer; Gerald R. Prescott, member at 
large of the National Board of Control. 

Region 3. Ralph E. Rush, temporary chair- 
man, called an organization meeting for Fri- 
day, May 14, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel at 
which time plans were made for the coming 
season’s activities in this region, and for the 
permanent organization which will be required 
to manage the affairs of this extremely im- 
portant region. 

Region 4. Several meetings were held during 
the Eastern conference at Buffalo with tempo- 
rary chairman, Arthur Goranson, . presiding. 
Plans are already in hand for the ensuing 
year; Frederic Fay Swift was ¢élected perma- 
nent chairman, John H. Jaquish, vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph I. Schoonmaker, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Region 5. A preliminary organization meet- 
ing was held during the California-Western 
conference at San Francisco. William D. 
Revelli, first vice-president of the School Band 
Association, was present and the meeting was 
attended by representatives from northern and 
southern California, among whom were W. I. 
Noblet, LeRoy W. Allen, Donald W. Rowe 
and Audre Stong, who is temporary chair- 
man. 

Region 6. Under the direction of chairman 
Joe Berryman of Fort Stockton, Texas, this 
region holds its first competition at Okla- 
homa City, May 15. 

Region 7. As announced last month, the 
first regional competition in this territory 
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Organizing Committee, Region 2, National School Band Association 


Standing: Donald J. Boyd, Eau Claire, Wis.; J. A. Van Natta, Superintendent of Schools, 


Sturgeon Bay, 


Wis., President Wisconsin School Music Association, elected Vice-Chairman of 


Region 2; Lyn Roam, Minneapolis; Seated: Gerald R. Prescott, University of Minnesota; William 


A. Abbott, 


inneapolis, President Minnesota Bandmasters Association; A. 


R. McAllister, Joliet, 


Illinois, President Nationa! School Band Association; Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Iowa, elected 


Chairman of Region 


2; Lerrain E. Watters, Des 


Moines, Iowa, President Iowa High School 
9 


Music Association, Secretary-Treasurer of Region 2; W. R. Colton, Vermillion, South Dakota. 
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s scheduled for Greenwood, Mississippi, 
May 15, under the direction of Roy M. 
Martin, chairman. 

Region 8. The first regional competition 
will be held at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, June 7 and 8. Ed Chenette, 
4220 Prairie Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida, 
permanent chairman. Frank Simon will be 
principal judge. 

Region 9. The first regional competition in 
area was held at Lawrence, Kansas, 


May 6, 7, and 8, as a major feature of the 
annual music festival sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Russell Wiley of the Uni- 


y of Kansas was local chairman, Aus- 
\. Harding, senior judge; David T. Law- 
regional chairman. A choral competition 
ilso held in conjunction with this event 
1K the supervision of the National School 
Vv Association, Mabelle Glenn, executive 


cl man, 


Region 10. The first regional competition 

held at Price, Utah, May 13, 14, and 15, 
wi Henry Fillmore as senior judge. The 
lox chairman was A. S. Horsley of Price, 
regional chairman, W. H. Terry, Hyrum, 


‘hanks are due to the directors, super- 
visors and administrators whose codpera- 
tion has made possible this auspicious 
becinning of what we believe will be one 
the most beneficial developments of 
the inter-school music program. 

A. R. McALuistEr, President. 


Region Nine at Lawrence 


Ty? 1g first National School Music Com- 
petition-Festival under the new re- 
gional plan, held in Lawrence, Kansas, 
May 6, 7, and 8, afforded a most aus- 
picious beginning for this plan of operat- 
ing the national contests. Secretary- 
: reasurer Lytton S. Davis reports that 

ore than three thousand students par- 
ticipated, with a fine enrollment in the 
solo and ensemble contests and a total 
of thirty bands. The chorus competition 
¥ der the auspices of the National School 
—_ Association enrolled sixteen mixed 


oruses. 

Next competition festival in this region 
a ill be held in Omaha, Nebraska, May 

, 13, and 14, 1938, with Mr. Davis, who 
z director of music education in Omaha, 
as the host. Band, orchestra, and chorus 
events will be included and all state offi- 
cials in the region are requested to set 
dates for state contests at least three 
weeks prior to the week end of the Na- 
tional finals at Omaha. 

The Board of Control of Region 9 will 
be the guests of the host city June 5 and 
6 when Omaha is celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Salvation Army. Ed- 
win Franko Goldman is to be the guest 


conductor. 

Following is a summary of the chorus 
and band ratings at the Lawrence com- 

etition-festival : 

Class “C” Choruses—Canton, Kansas, I; Cal- 
ifornia, Missouri, Il; Concordia, Missouri, IV: 
( reensburg, Kansas, "Il; Kidder, Missouri, IV; 
Lincoln, Kansas, IV; King City, Missouri, Il. 
Class “B” Choruses—Topeka, Kansas, I; Goth- 
enburg, Nebraska, II; Caruthersville, Missouri, 
Il; Topeka, Kansas, TI. Class “A” Choruses 

Kansas City, Missouri, II; St. ok Mis- 

uri, Il; Kansas City, Missouri, II; Omaha, 

Nebraska, IV; Lawrence, Kansas, "Il; ‘Atchison, 

ansas, II. Class “B” Band Liberal, Kan- 

, If; Burlington, Kansas, I; Pratt “i: 
I; North Kansas City, Missouri, li; 
City, Kansas, II; Jefferson City, Missours ir 

\bilene, Kansas, I; Chanute, Kansas, II; Col- 

. Kansas, III; Atchison, Kansas, I. Class 
c Bande—Pawnee Rock, Kansas, III; Jules- 

rg, Colorado, Ill : Wilson, Kansas, I; Min- 

eapolis, Kansas, III; Marquette, Kansas, ll; 

Burlington, Kansas, Tl; Peru, Nebraska, ll; 
Hamilton, Missouri, I: Class “A” Bands— 

?aseo, Kansas City, Missouri, III; Topeka, 
\ansas, Il; Northeast, Kansas City, * Missouri, 
IT; Lawrence, Kansas, I; Westport, Kansas 
City Missouri, II; Springfield, Missouri, 1; 

outhwest, Kansas ‘City, Missouri, Ill; North 

latte, Nebraska, TI. Bands Marching ‘Contest 

Cameron Girls Drum Corps, Cameron, Mis- 

uri, I; Hiawatha Band, exhibition only, rated 

II; "Wentworth Military, exhibition only, 

r ated as I; Humboldt, Kansas, competing, IL; 
Clinneapolis, Ronee, II; Abilene, Kansas, LI; 
ansas, III; Pratt, Kansas, II; Atchi- 

n, Kansas, it; North Platte, Nebraska, 5 


Vay, Nineteen Thirty-seven 
















TO 
WINNING BANDS 


AND 


ORCHESTRAS 


IN ALL 
REGIONAL 
CONTESTS 


There has been adopted by the Na- 
tional School Band Association and 
the National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation an official medal to be worn 
by all winners in first, second and 
third division. 




















Correspond with us regarding the purchase of these medals. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
73 Tremont Street 185 N. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Official Jewelers to High School Bands and Orchestras 

























FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 














THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
of FRANKLIN TWO-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND CHORALS FOR TREBLE 
LOW TREBLE VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare Arnanged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents ice 60 cents 
THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART pA Asan THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED HORALS FOR MALE 
VOICES VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents Price 60 cents 






INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTEREST ING 
Books that help solve your music prob ts notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 
of material, some original and others AS from the Works of Masters, enabling you to meet the 
emergency of practically any special occasion. Proper voice range throughout. @ maximum effect 
with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


siadiatitiaiiaie ,WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 

Dvorak — M mM — Grieg — Franck — Rm Koneen pn el ee 
—Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






























When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 


















McDonough-Cheve Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training— Part Singing — Perfect Gradation — Unique 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY ,,,.%, ;,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Music Tracuers Placement SERVICE 


We need hers! The demand for well-qualified teachers is greater 
than eve. aad we have more vacancies than available candidates. 


HERMANN R. MAIER, M. A. Manager 
18 East 16th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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Music Teachers’ 
Necessities » » » 


Piano - - Music Supervisors 





@ SPEED DRILLS (FLasH carps) 
By Winning and Wallace, PRICE 40c 
A set of cards for each note on the staff. 
For class and individual piano instruction. 
For beginners, tiny tots and adults who 
need drills in sight-reading. The large 

notes make vivid mental pictures. 


e os ~ ae for GIRLS and 


By Amy Winning 
PRICE $1.00 

For Class and Individual Piano Instruction. 
A new system of piano teaching. For 
children from the ages of four to twelve 
years. Many fascinating little melodies 
(written to fit small hands) with words 
appropriately and beautifully illustrated. 
Large notes. Written for the purpose of 
familiarizing the child with the first five 
notes of each key, training his ears to 
hear the tones and his fingers to feel the 
steps on the keyboard. Included in the 
book is a set of “Speed Drills." 


@ GRADED PIANO COURSE 
(PREMIER PLAN) 
By Regina Guilmette Hall, PRICE 75¢ 


Class or Individual Instruction. 

Used in many of the public school piano 
classes throughout the country. In the 
Kansas City Schools, (Miss Mabelle Clenn, 
the Director Of Music) the Graded Pian? 
Course is the text book used in these 
classes since their beginning. It has been 
revised many times to meet new require- 
ments for successful teaching. 


@ CARL BUSCH JUNIOR 
HARMONY AND BLANK 
MUSIC TABLET PRICE 25¢ 


100 large size pages, superior grade music 
paper; heavy pasteboard cover. Contains 
charts for transposing and of the Intervals 
and Their Inversions. 


@ PIANO CHART by Claude Rader 
Heavy cardboard, full keyboard size, 8 1/3 
octaves. Each key is numbered on chart 
from 1 to 88. PRICE 25¢ 


@PIANO CHART (4 OCTAVES) 15¢ ea. 


A Favorite of Teachers in Class Teaching 


Band and 
Orchestra Books 


FOR ALL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS. 


@ FOUNDATION TO BAND 
PLAYING By Fred 0. Griffen 
Material for 16 weeks study, either for 
individual or class instruction. The lessons 
are carefully graded and fully explained, 
along with comprehensive instructions. 
PIANO PART $1.00 OTHER PARTS 75¢ 


@ THE NEW WAY METHOD 

By W. A. Storer 
A new way in fact for ensemble bard 
and orchestra training. A student just be 
ginning can play with performers having 
studied two, three, four weeks or more. 


An entirely new system of teaching these 
instruments. 

Instructions for each lesson so compre- 
hensive that anyone even though he does 
not play a band or orchestra instrument, 
if he has a knowledge of music, can 
teach it. Piano Part $1.00; other parts 65c¢ 


@ INTRODUCING THE 
CLASSICS By Carl Webber 
Famous compositions of the old masters 
arranged so that school organizations can 
play them effectively. Fills a long felt 
want for music, to instill in the student 
an appreciation for good music 
BAND PARTS 35c. ORCHESTRA 50c EACH 
PIANO PART 75¢ 


Jenkins Musie Co. 


4 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI a 
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From Journal Readers 





We Also Serve 


SOMETIMES feel that my work and in- 
fluence are all for nothing,” said one 
of the more thoughtful and discerning of 
our colleagues as we were waiting for 
the opening of one of the sessions of the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference at 
Buffalo. In substantiating this feeling, he 
continued, “Right now, world conscious- 
ness is focussed on matters of economics 
and distribution, on sociology and politics. 
To be working in an area so far removed 
from this crucial struggle savors of a 
cloistered life. After all, do not these 
new arenas of human thought and action 
constitute a challenge that will attract the 
best and most creative minds of this gen- 
eration, just as the best minds of the last 
generation were drawn to science, tech- 
nology and production? 

“Every era has its focal point of world 
or national significance, whether it be the 
pre-occupation with clerical matters of 
the twelfth century, or the rise of mod- 
ern nationalism of the last part of the 
nineteenth century; and to these spot- 
lights of human interest and action are 
drawn the most dominant, adventurous 
and creative minds. During the next 
decades, the magnets of human interest 
and social pressure will bring such minds 
to bear on a solution or resolution of our 
pressing social and economic needs. 

“Now what fun are we going to have 
working in a field so far removed from 
this crucial area of world endeavor? Mu- 
sic is worderful—I could not be happy 
without it—but neither can I be happy 
playing around on the fringe of human 
interests so far removed from the focal 
point of world attention and imminent 
crisis. Anyway I think we are suckers 
to try to compete with the fourflushers 
and gold-brick artists who flourish so 
richly in the field of public school music.” 

So saying, our colleague disburdened 
himself of a dark and disconsolate mood. 
And forthwith, I replied, “Yes, Willie, 
my lad, we have all felt like that. And 
when we do, we must get it off our 
chests in a hurry. A good session of 
beefing and fulmination (or a little sleep ) 
ca es a lot to dissipate such forebodings. 

“True it is that our socio-economic 
system is in the process of being rebuilt, 
and that the process occupies the spot- 
light of world attentions. But this proc- 
ess is a continuous one; it has been going 
on as long as we know anything about 
history; and though we are in a crucial 
spot, where changes will occur with rela- 
tive quickness, the resolution of our trou- 
bles will not be made in a decade or in a 
generation. The ultimate resolution of 
the problems of distribution and wealth, 
of war and peace, will depend upon the 
spiritual and moral strength and re- 
sources of future generations. Fact. And 
I do not know of a surer way of insuring 
such reserves of character and self-con- 
fidence, than by making music—its prac- 
tice and appreciation—a vital, joyous, 
and puissant factor in the lives of all of 
our children. Of course, that is not the 
only way; but it is one way—one of the 
best ways. They say that Waterloo was 
won on the cricket fields of Eton. May 
not our future triumphant Waterloos be 
won in the bands and music classes of 
Centerville? 


“Yes, Bill, music is much nearer the 
center of world importance than you sug- 
gest. Music, like play, is a great pre- 
server of sanity, of equilibrium. In the 
general scene, it is one of the few agen- 
cies capable of promoting international 
understanding and esteem. It resolves 
and dissolves interracial and international 
suspicion, friction and ill-feeling. It is 
one of the surest bases for mutual un- 
derstanding and sympathy. For what 
medium keeps before the same millions 
of average folk all over the world, the 
same internationalism, the same catholic- 
ity of taste and admiration, the same cos- 
mopolitan toleration and mutuality? The 
answer is music. 

“Certainly, music is an enormously | 
otal force today ; it touches every pd ue 
of human activity; it is a great humaniz- 
ing and socializing influence. 

“We music teachers do not direct the 
banks of the country (it is doubtless a 
good thing we do not); but we are af- 
fecting the future welfare and social di- 
rection of American life no less than the 
bankers are. We do not write the laws: 
but we are molding the character and 
social sentiment that will administer and 
interpret those laws. 

“As for fourflushers and _ gold-brick 
artists? Just take a good look around 
the fields of finance, economics, politics, 
social theory, and commerce! We have 
our share of frauds in music education, 
but they are pikers compared to their 
cousins in other fields. 

“Buck up, old boy! You do not have 
to be psychic to find elements of great- 
ness in our business. We also serve— 
but let us not stand and wait.”—WaAtTER 
H. Honcson, Head of Department of Mu- 
sic, State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y. 


A County Symphony Orchestra 


Op County, Maryland, which will 
celebrate its one-hundredth birthday 
in June of this year, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having a permanent symphony 
orchestra. Organized in October, 1936, 
under the leadership of Philip S. Royer, 
supervisor of music in the Carroll County 
schools, this organization of forty play- 
ers, known as the Carroll County Sym- 
phony Orchestra, presented its first con- 
cert December 18 in the new Westmins- 
ter High School building. The event 
marked the realization of a dream to co- 
ordinate the instrumental work of tlie 
County schools into a continuous orches- 
tral experience. 

By reason of the formation of the Car- 
roll County Symphony Orchestra, it 's 
now possible for a pupil in the elemen- 
tary school to begin the st::!y of an in- 
strument, join the school orchestra, con- 
tinue through high school and college, 
and, upon graduation, become a perma- 
nent member of the County Symphony 
Orchestra. Thus, through this organiza- 
tion, Carroll County is enabled to coni- 
plete the cycle of youth, manhood, and 
adulthood. 

So, we now have the chain with a'l 
of its links. We need but concentrate 
upon the weaker links in this chain o! 
instrumental experience to develop more 
fully along the line of artistic realization. 
We then can say that the Carroll County 
instrumental prozram is a life experience 
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fullest meaning—an experience of 


tal to true cultural advancement, 
which offers a challenge to the stu- 
to continue without interruption in 
particular phase of his cultural pur- 
Pup S. Royer. 


Summer of Music Service 


e hundred and fifty children ranging 
in age from seven to fourteen years 
given the pleasure and benefit of 
instruction by reason of the organ- 
n of a summer school of music in 
pstead, L. I., which was held during 
nonth of July. These oppoftunities 
made available to the children 
ih the generous services of Arthur 
Lillicrapp, director of instrumental 
in the junior high school, and Ann 
fahn of the Washington street school 
he city of Hempstead. Instruments 
the project were provided by the 
| of education. 


he summer school of music, the first 


s kind ever held in Hempstead, was 
means not only of discovering some 
ual talent but of stimulating the in- 
st of many children in continuing 

music study with the opening of 
1. “When they return to school in 


tember, they will be able to continue 
yht on from where they left off in the 


mer school,” said Mr. Lillicrapp, 
! there is no doubt that many of them 
become valuable members of the 


-hool musical organizations of the city.” 


result of the interest 
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aroused among these children, the student 
orchestras of Hempstead junior and se- 
nior high schools will have an enlarged 
field of musical talent from which to fill 
their ranks during the next several years. 


Ss. G. 





Phonograph Record Reviews 


(Continued from page sixteen) 





Pranck: Symphony in D minor; Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Victor set M-300. This is by far the 
best available recording of this popular 
symphony; Stokowski is particularly at 
home in the religio-romantic atmosphere 
of Franck, and gives the work a read- 
ing that is warm and at the same time 
painstaking. The album also contains 

Stokowski transcription of a minor 
work by the same composer, the familiar 
Panis Angelicus. 

Kowalski: Pierrot Lunaire, Op. 4; 
Ernst Wolff, baritone, accompanying 

self at the piano; Columbia set 287. 
is is a cycle of ten songs, settings 
poems by Albert Giraud. Kowalski 
comparatively little known in this 
intry, but will undoubtedly take his 
ce in the succession of really im- 
rtant composers of the Lied. Mr. 
ff does the composer a great service 
this fine presentation of his (up to 
iis time) most successful songs. 

Muzio Song Recital; Columbia set 

'. This supplements the recent album 

lled the Muzio Operatic Recital; the 

) give a fine view of the breadth of 
e artistry of this great singer, who 
s equally at home in both fields. The 
resent set contains ten songs by 
Reger, Debussy, Delibes, Donaudy, Per- 
lesi, Refice and Bainbridge Christ. 

Erich J. Wolff: Lieder Album; sung 

d played by Ernst Wolff; Columbia 

t 268. The only recordings of the mu- 

> of a recognized mas‘*er in the field 

the Lied, music of great charm and 
variety, well performed and finely re- 

»rded. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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BETTONEY 
CLARINETS 


wood and metal 


1. Produce a large volume of tone 
easily and freely. 
















2. Their scale and overtones are 
accurate. 

3. Their material and workman- 
ship are of the highest grade. 
These are the three funda- 
mental qualities we continue 
to talk about in Bettoney 
clarinets. 


Naturally, our instruments 
embody all modern improve- 
ments and they will do any- 
thing any other good clarinet 
will do. However, we believe that 
the three qualities listed above, along 
with fair prices, make Bettoney clar- 
inets good buys for every clarinetist. 


METAL CLARINETS 
$135.00 and up 


CD nonin dnc cecccstovatacesdesssscssws 

I IES 66 orice c.cccancccavesccsusnsccsasnnovnn 80.00 

EE SEY. co5c\cdencacussureanmeneessssausaeeweesen 45.00 
WOOD CLARINETS 

Bh Dee LEIIGE 6 on ccc snccesccsccecsccxcssees $125.00 and up 

I, MINS 6.0.5-0:0:5 ce ssreseccetessuesenssseeeoes ee 80.00 

CE ES ovis cnneessedeenpeesbansesdaasssewestess 60.00 


All instruments listed above are fully equipped in attractive cases. 


Write for a complete catalog of Bettoney woodwinds, or see your dealer. 
Ask also for CATALOG 4 and 5 of music for woodwinds and reed in- 


struments. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO.,, Inc. 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts 














I enclose $1.50—the member’s 


OI wish to become a member and include $3.00 


Ol ama Messber of 
E. N.C. for 1937 dues and Journal subscription. 


the M. 
[Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 84, Chicago, IIl.] 






special price [$2.50 to non-members]. 
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Book and Music Reviews 





A Key to the Art of Music. By Frank 
Howes. [Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1937, pp. v + 256, $2.00.] 
The author has been a member of the 
staff of The Times (London) since 1925, 
and, in addition, has written several 
books, including The Borderland of 
Music and Psychology, and biographies 
of Byrd, Beethoven, and others. The 
present volume, in the words of the 
author, “represents five different lines 
of approach to the art of music—five 
keys, as it were, to unlock five avenues.” 
These avenues, in the order of their 
presentation, deal with (1) The Philos- 
ophy of Music; (2) The Technique of 
Music; (3) The Literature of Music; 
(4) The History of Music; and (5) The 
Criticism of Music. They represent 
critical commentaries and evaluations of 
lively interest, reflecting well the broad 
background of the author as a musician 
and scholar, as well as his individuality 
of style as a writer. 

In the introductory section, The Phi- 
losophy of Music, the author discusses 
and sifts the various theories concern- 
ing the origin, function, and meaning 
of music as advanced by various philos- 
ophers and psychologists, and concludes 
by assigning the origin of all art to two 
instinctive human impulses—play and 
work. Thus he discards the theory of 
Darwinism that would attribute its 
origin to biological impulses. In sum- 
ming up its function, the author agrees 
with Spencer that “the love of music 
seems to exist for its own sake,” and, 
finally, further concurring with Spencer, 
he sets forth the idea that music is a 
communication between minds—a con- 
tract between three parties, the creator, 
the interpreter, and the listener. In 
defining the meaning of music, or its 
subject matter, the author says that it 
is essentially one of ordinary human life 
and experience, and further that “what 
makes music valuable to us is (1) The 
fact that this human experience is ex- 
pressed in music and not in paint or 
printer’s ink, and (2) The insight it 
affords into its maker’s mind.” There 
are, then, three factors involved in a 
work of art, not two only: form, mat- 
ter, mind. 

The author does not represent the 
book as being an exhaustive treatise, 
but rather as being a suggestive one. 
Still it is highly informative, and, in 
addition, has a fascinating quality just 
as a book to sit down and read for 
recreation. 

An Evaluation of Courses in Bduca- 
tion of a State Teachers College by 
Teachers in Service. By Roscoe George 
Linder, Ph. D. (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University). 
The last four words of the title—by 
Teachers in Service—are_ significant. 
Doctor Linder could have investigated 

ourses in education from many stand- 
points, but it is doubtful whether any 
other body of opinion would have been 
as reliable as this one that he chose. 
The curricula, which are those offered 
t Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, are investigated on the basis of 
ix major criticisms that are often 
made. Among these are waste of time 
through duplication and repetition, the 
nelusion of theoretical and historical 
material that may have little or no 
functional value, the small range of 
elective courses, and others. A _ two- 
year course and three differentiated 
four-year courses were studied. A total 
of 430 usable check lists were returned. 
Junior and senior students of 1932-33 
contributed over 11 per cent of the re- 
plies; the remainder were from grad- 
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uates (largely in teaching positions) of 
the years 1926 to 1932, inclusive. No 
summary of the comment nor of the 
findings with respect to topics and their 
treatment is possible here, but all who 
have part in the training of teachers 
will find much of directive value in 
these pages. Two reflections occur to 
one interested in music education. (1) 
Students in a four-year course for ele- 
mentary teachers study music materials 
and methods only in the fall quarter of 
their second year. The time seems mea- 
ger; but it is difficult to say what could 
advantageously be dropped in order to 
gain more time for the “special” sub- 
ject. (2) A similar study of curricula 
for training teachers and supervisors of 
music is needed. If five hundred to one 
thousand graduates from such courses 
who are now teaching, would evaluate 
for us the subjects and methods of 
presentation by which they were pre- 
pared for their work, the possibility of 
improvements might appear. Our Re- 
search Council might consider this.— 
Will Earhart. 

A Study Outline for Discovering Music. 
By McKinney and Anderson. [Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, 1937, pp. 
35.] A program and outline for a series 
of sixteen meetings in music apprecia- 
tion suitable for school and music club 
use. The program covers the entire 
twenty-one chapters of the book Dis- 
covering Music, and each outline fol- 
lows a definite plan of study, but al- 
ways with the emphasis on learning by 
listening. The various important eras in 
music composition are discussed, and 
listings of outstanding works in all 
classifications are suggested for study. 
A bibliographical list concludes the 
booklet. 


This Business of Singing. By Pierre 
Key. [Pierre Key Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1937, pp. 128, $2.00.] 
Three factors essential to success in a 
major singing career are herein dis- 
cussed: (1) the technical side of sing- 
ing; (2) the interpretive; and (3) the 
business side. Yet the book is not 
limited in interest to those who seek 
a professional career, for the discus- 
sions of technique and interpretation 
are pertinent to all singers and singing 
organizations alike, be they professional 
or amateur. The chapter “Putting It 
Over”, for example, discusses the many 
requisites to successful public appear- 
ance including not only qualities of per- 
sonality and showmanship but impor- 
tant phases of interpretation. Of prime 
importance in interpretation is good 
diction—and eloquent diction. Eloquent 
diction, according to the author, results 
from the ability to “endow every word 
with its full measure of expressiveness: 
lightness, seriousness, tenderness, 
pathos, emotional depth, tragedy, or 
whatever else the poet intended.” Thus 
the suggestion follows that “the words 
and the ability to enunciate them dis- 
tinctly must come first, thereafter the 
music.” 


A Short History of Music. By Alfred 
Einstein. [Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1937, pp. v + 253, $2.50.] This is the 
first American edition of the Einstein 
opus (revised), which was produced 
some twenty years ago in Germany, and 
which has passed through three editions 
in Germany. In it the author tells the 
story of music from the ancient Greeks 
to the present day. As a biographical 
note, Alfred Einstein was born in 1880 
and was educated at the University of 
Munich. For many years he was an 
editor and critic in Munich and Berlin. 














A Song Catcher in Southern Moun- 
tains. By Dorothy Scarborough. [Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1937, pp. vii + 
476, $4.50.] “He’s a real song catcher, 
he is.” In so describing a mountaineer 
singer of songs, a native of the moun- 
tain regions gave the author the idea 
for the title of this captivating volume. 
So Dorothy Scarborough, late associate 
professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, became a song catcher, and, in 
the course of a summer’s sojourn in the 
hill country of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, aided by typewriter and dictaphone, 
“caught” some six hundred songs. Fifty 
songs of this “catch” are recorded in 
this volume, together with many vari- 
ants. Of all the ballads brought over 
from Britain and handed down by oral 
transmission in America, perhaps none 
is more popular, according to the author, 
than “Barbara Allen.” The fact that 
Pepys has recorded his delight in hear- 
ing it in 1666 and that Goldsmith also 
wrote of being moved by it bespeaks 
the song’s ancient lineage, as well as 
its general appeal. 

Liberally interspersing the work are 
many anecdotes concerning the mountain 
people and their way of life. Their 
homely methods of healing are more 
valuable as folklore than as _ thera- 
peutics. The author records the story 
of an old woman who affirmed that “her 
pa could stop a wound from bleeding 
by merely shifting his knife from one 
pocket to another.” And again, a case 
of croup is treated by “crisscross 
slashes in the middle of the back after 
which plenty of dirt is rubbed into the 
cuts.” Yet despite this heritage of ig- 
norance and superstitiecn, the mountain 
folk are proud folk. And, according to 
Miss Scarborough, “they are cordial and 
hospitable in a way to shame city folk, 
once they know you.” 

Although many of the mountaineers 
live within twenty-five miles of the 
aristocratic southern city of Charlottes- 
ville, home of Thomas Jefferson, and 
seat of the university which he founded, 
still they live in “a terrible, proud 
poverty that cheats body, mind, and 
soul. Men and women who grow up 
in such an environment are prisoners, 
condemned before their birth to spend 
their days in ironic refutation of 
Thomas Jefferson’s words that all men 
are ‘born free and equal’.” Therefore, 
the book is important not only as a 
chronicle of a phase of American cul- 
ture but as a graven reproach to a social 
order in which such conditions can exist, 
century in and century out. There are, 
however, a few scattering-missions sup- 
ported by outside help, whose work 
among the mountaineers is. highly 
praised by the author. 

The book is completely indexed, giv- 
ing lists of titles and first lines of 
songs, as well as a general index. How- 
ever, the reference process would have 
been facilitated if the editors had num- 
bered the songs to correspond with the 
numbering given in the brief section 
devoted to “Modal Aspects.” 

Course of Study in Instrumental Mu- 
sic. By Harry A. King, director of in- 
strumental music, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, New York. [Published by 
Harry A. King. Price 35c.] This sixty- 
page book comprises a course of study 
that gives consideration to the philos- 
ophy, aims, organization, standards of 
achievement, and selection of materials 
in the teaching of instrumental music 
from the primary grades through senior 
high school, including, of course, the 
intermediate and junior high-school 
grades. Units of work are suggested 
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for the various grade levels, even for 
rhythm-band work in the primary 
erades, and the book, as a general sur- 
vey of the field, seems to cover all phases 
of instrumental study rather thorough- 
ly. In connection with instrumentation 
requirements, suggestions are given con- 
cerning seating arrangements for or- 
chestra and band, on the stage and in 
the pit. Tuning and intonation, as well 
instrumental study, is briefly considered. 
A short bibliography of literature on 
instrumental music, together with in- 
dexes of instrumental supply houses and 
music publishing houses, completes the 
book. 

Mr. King is to be commended for hav- 
ing accomplished the preparation of a 
work which is a step in the right direc- 
tion for instrumental instruction, and 
which, in his own words, “has been 
prepared for the purpose of serving as 
a guide to teachers of instrumental mu- 
sic, as well as for the purpose of out- 
lining certain basic principles that ap- 
ply in this particular field.” The author 
further states, “Its purpose is not to 
present the one and only way, tech- 
nique, or method, but rather to suggest 
a procedure, principle, standard, or item 
of material which may serve in the 
solving of a particular problem.” 


Singing Days [Ginn and Company, 
1936. The “one-book course” in the 
World of Music Series. 232 pages. Price 
84c]. The editors of “Singing Days” 
ire Marguerite V. Hood, former director 
of music education, Montana; Glenn Gil- 
dersleeve, state director of music edu- 
cation, Delaware; and Helen S. Leavitt, 
instructor in music, Boston University 
and the Wheelock School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. The art editor is C. Valen- 
tine Kirby, state director of art educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 

It is only in recent yvears that serious 
attention has been given to editing song 
books especially adapted to the needs of 
schools in the rural communities. “Sing- 
ing Days” is particularly acceptable for 
rural schools in which there are pupils 
of various ages, and for grade schools 


where previously little attention has 
been given to music. In choosing the 
songs for this book, the editors have 
taken into consideration the permanent 
musical value of a song as well as the 


immediate appeal to children of widely 
varying ages. For the most part the 
songs are of outdoor occupations and 
recreations. One section includes a 
standard repertory of songs for com- 
munity singing and special occasions. 
“Singing Days” is organized in four 
parts. Part One (pp. 9-73), Part Two 
(pp. 74-131), and Part Three (pp. 132- 
194) are to be used in rotation in three 
successive years. Each of these parts 
contains rote songs, reading songs, and 


chording songs for one year’s work. 
The songs in each part are carefully 
graded so as to provide ample material 
for music reading and beginning part 
singing in schools where the teacher 


wishes to develop these skills. Forty of 
the seventy-five songs in Part One are 
recorded. Record No. 25300 has twelve 


rote songs: Record No. 25301, eight 
unison songs for festival use; Record 
No. 25302, eight Festival two-part 
songs; Record No. 25303, nine chording 


songs; Record No. 25400, three prep- 
aration songs. Similar records for Parts 
Two and Three are in preparation. Out- 
lines for “Singing Days” (Part One), 
by Marguerite V. Hood, and a Teachers’ 
Manual for “Singing Days” (Part One), 
by Glenn Gildersleeve, are available. 
“Singing Days” contains 232 songs. One 
hundred and seventy-three are folk 
songs and 59 are musical gems selected 
from the works of the old masters and 
from the works of contemporary Amer- 
ican composers. Other noteworthy fea- 


tures of the book are the classified ta- 
ble of contents, the beautiful reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings and original 
illustrations, and the attractive type. It 
is a book that should give pleasure to 
Emma R. Knudson. 





those who use it. 
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M.T.N.A. Volume of Proceedings for 
1936. Edited by Karl W. Gehrkens. 
{Published by the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, 1937, pp. 462, $2.00; 
copies are obtainable from Oscar W. 
Demmler, 217 Dalzell Avenue, Ben 
Avon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.] Part 
I of the volume contains thirty-six 
papers and addresses as presented at 
the annual meeting in Chicago by the 
country’s foremost educators and others 
interested in the cultural advancement 
of the nation through music and music 
education. 

The articles deal with phases of the 
art in reference to the federal govern- 
ment, the field of radio, various branches 
of the teaching profession — including 
that of piano, choral directing, music 
education, instrumental work—as well 
as a series of articles dealing with the 
science of musicology. A few samples: 
“The Secret of Memory” by Lilias Mac- 
Kinnon, London, England; “A Federal 
Note in Music Education” by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education; “A Division of Fine Arts 
in the National Government” by Fran- 
ces Elliott Clark; “Problems in the 
Field of Radio” by Ernest LaPrade, of 
the National Broadcasting Company; 
“Changing Relations in the Field of 
Musicology” by Otto Kinkeldey; “Edu- 
eating the Listener” by Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski; “Piano Study as an Avoca- 
tion” by John Thompson. 

Works Progress Administration proj- 
ects in music are discussed by Nikolai 
Sokoloff and Edwin Hughes. The var- 
ious forums—vocal, choral, music edu- 
cation, and music in adult life—under 
the leadership of D. A. Clippinger, Ed- 
gar Nelson, Osbourne McConathy, and 
Peter W. Dykema, provided discussions 
by leaders in these fields of endeavor. 
International aspects of music educa- 
tion are presented by Frederic B. Stiv- 
ens in the address “The Congress of 
Music Education at Prague” and by 
Henry Purmont Eames in the address 
“Adventures in Musical Japan.” Other 
topics discussed include “On the Pro- 
logue in Early Opera” by Hugo Leich- 
entritt; “The Bearing of Esthetics and 
Criticism on Musicology” by Roy Dick- 
inson Welch; “Tone Quality and the 
Pianist’s Touch” by Otto Ortmann, and 
others. 

Parts II and III are devoted to Re- 
ports of Standing Committees and Re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Concluding the work is a complete roll 
of members and subscribers, as well as 
a list of annual meetings and the names 
of the presidents from the year 1876 
to 1936 with names of members who 
have served on the executive commit- 
tees. 

In short, the M.T.N. A. Proceedings 
for 1936 is a valuable volume, fully in 
keeping with the high standards es- 
tablished by previous issues. It should 
be in the library of every music edu- 
cator. 


ORCHESTRA 

Belwin, Inc., New York. The Hall of 
Fame. A collection of twelve compo- 
sitions arranged for little symphony or- 
chestra by Hi. W. Glenn. Mainly the 
numbers are composed of excerpts from 
the works of the masters, including 
Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, 
Schubert, and Wagner. Brief biograph- 
ical sketches of the composers repre- 
sented are combined with the listing of 
the table of contents. Medium. Price: 
Piano conductor, 65c; piano accordion, 
50c; other parts, 35c. 


Carl Fischer, Inc... New York. The 
following major works for large orches- 
tra are in the Carl Fischer American 
Orchestra Edition, which means that 
these works, while adhering to the 
originals, have been adapted to the re- 
quirements of American. orchestras. 
Parts for clarinets in A, as well as for 
clarinets in B flat, are included. There 
are rehearsal, cueing, fingering, and 
bowing markings to facilitate perform- 









ance. (1) Stradella Overture by Fio- 
tow. Adapted by George Dasch. Thirty- 
two-page conductor’s. score. Prices: 
Sets A, B, C, $5.25, $7.35, $9.00; (2) 
The Gipsy Baron, overture, by Johann 
Strauss. Adapted by Adam P. Lesin- 
sky. Thirty-five-page score. Prices: 
Sets A, B, C; $4.50, $6.30, $7.50; (3) 
Russlan and Ludmilla, overture, by 
Glinka. Adapted by Henry Sopkin. 
Forty-nine-page score. Prices: Sets A, 
B, C; $5.75, $7.85, $9.50. For effective 
rendition these works will require more 
than average abilities of the groups 
playing them. Two smaller works, high 
class in quality, yet comparatively easy 
in grade, are: 

(4) Venetian Doll by Quinto Maga- 
nini. Prices: S. O. $1.05; F. O. $1.50. 

(5) Kentucky Mountain Dance, based 
on a Kentucky mountain tune, by 
Charles Miller. Prices: S. O. $1.35; F. 
O. $1.85; symphonic edition $2.50. 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
Presser’s Concert March Album. Con- 
tains twelve compositions by Poldini, 
Delibes, Grieg, Pierné, and others, ar- 
ranged by Bruno Reibold. The Fore- 
word gives a brief discussion of the 
concert march as a form of musical ex- 
pression, as well as short program notes 
concerning the compositions included. 
The work is scored for standard sym- 
phony orchestra. Parts 50c each. Piano 
conductor’s score $1.00. 


Rubank, Inc., Chicago. (1) The Mol- 
dau, symphonic poem, by Smetana. Ar- 
ranged by Frank Mulacek. Although 
the work has been condensed and sim- 
plified somewhat, it still will require 
some technical proficiency on the part 
of the players for satisfactory perform- 
ance. Time, nine minutes. (2) Messiah 
Selection from the oratorio by Handel. 
Arranged by E. DeLamater. Includes 
five of the well-known airs from the 
oratorio. Cued to be usable with small! 
combination of instruments. Easy. (S.0. 
with piano part, $1.10; F.O. with piano 
part, $1.50.) (3) Symphonette Orchestra 
Folio, Vol. 2, compiled and arranged by 
E. DeLamater. Contains a variety of 
program material, including overtures, 
marches, and waltzes—twelve numbers 
in all. Fairly easy. (Orchestra parts, 
35c; piano part, 65c; accordion, 65c.) 


STRINGS AND PIANO 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
A Coronation Suite by F. T. Durrant 
(Published by Stainer & Bell, Ltd. of 
London.) As the title suggests, this 
composition is a portrayal of pageantry 
in music. The descriptive titles of the 
five contrasted sections of the Suite are 
(1) Cavalcade; (2) Westminster Abbey; 
(3) Night Revelry; (4) The Villag« 
Green; (5) The King. It is written fo: 
three violins, violoncello, with viola and 
double bass, optional, and piano. There 
are wind and percussion parts, all op- 
tional. The piano part is rather diffi- 
cult in spots, otherwise the work 
rather medium in difficulty. 


BAND 

American Book Company, New York. 
American Symphonic Bandbook, Series 
B. Arranged by Mayhew Lake. Con- 
tains nine program numbers by Bee 
thoven, Wagner, Grieg, and others, as 
well as selections by Lake. Scored for 
full symphonic band, the parts are so 
cued that the arrangements are playable 
by smaller combinations of instruments. 
Price, not stated. 


Belwin, Inc., New York. (1) Tschai- 
kowsky, a selection of Tschaikowsky 
melodies, arranged by Paul Yoder. In- 
cludes excerpts from Capriccio Italien 
Symphony No. 6, Nutcracker Suite, and 
other works. Medium. (2) Arabian 
Nights, a descriptive overture, by Pau! 
Yoder. Easy. (3) Youth Dauntless by 
Herbert L. Clarke. A compesition that 
is rather a medley of tunes, having a 
introduction with cadenza for clarinet 
Easy. 
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SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
FOR BEGINNERS and NEAR BEGINNERS 


NOVAGEN E Educational and Recreational FREE! 


For all usable Supervisors and band and orchestra A Solo Cornet or First 
- Instruments leaders, after use of these books, declare Violin part will be 
ON APPROVAL their practical utility for teaching and sent upon request 
playing purposes. Thousands upon 


A COMPLETE SET thousands of copies are put into use A CATALOGUE 


of Each Book will be sent every school year. Descriptive of all Books will 
on approval. be sent if desired 








FOUNDATION TO @ For starting a band. Hundreds of imitations but not one that has taken its place with educators. 
BAND PLAYING It still reigns supreme for which it was designed. 
By Fred Griffen 
Gorm ole tate Me tse Melartel_t tise! 
ADVANCED. LESSONS @ This set of books just fits in for teaching a band that has had some training. A wealth of 
(Follows "Foundation to educational material and many beautiful original compositions, varied enough to make up a com- 


Band Playing’’) plete programme. 


res :(@)0),)0n 10):1.@8) 2 @ Every year this work becomes more and more the favorite of teachers of orchestras. It was de- 
ORCH. TRAINING signed for the purpose of teaching beginners individually and in ensemble playing. An enormous 
° amount of educational material, illustrations, exercises and music for each individual instrument. 


By Claude A — There are two separate arrangements, one to play alone, the other to play with the other instruments. 


THE NEW WAY @ It's to start beginners on the way to play quickly. A student who has not had an instrument 

in his hands may be playing after a few hours practice. He will be playing the same melodies 

METHOD right along with more advanced players. All melodies are arranged in various grades of difficulty, 

es end bad poe: aM so that players of different stages of advancement may play the melodies together at the same 

: playing) time. With this “method” students will never have a dry or discouraging hour and the teacher will 
be happy in their enthusiasm. 


iv besce)sleei(e @ Contains the themes of the famous compositions of the great composers, easily arranged and 
THE CLASSICS full for as few as five instruments. They are within the understanding of the student and within 
. easy playing range of his instruments. The playing of them will do much toward the student 

Sy Cont Wenties gaining an appreciation of the beautiful in good music. These classics should be played for 


GW ole tele Me tele Mel cetel-TtigeM olele) 4 J P ‘ a é : 
Parts available for all instruments) recreation and in conjunction with educational and other material. 


JENKINS JUNIOR @ Progressively arranged, from the easiest to about grade two. Fifteen beautiful compositions; 

ORCHESTRA BOOK waltzes, serenades, overtures, etc. Playable in over 100 different combinations as solos, duets— 

R A a in fact—every conceivable combination. A very wonderful collection of music that is as attractive 
By WD McCuughey to the professional as to the amateur organization. 

@ Contains 20 beautiful compositions arranged so that with the violin, one or more performers can 

JENKINS ARTISTIC play them effectively. Among these compositions are “Shadows” by Bond, “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” 


RA BOOK “March Aux Flambeaux” by Clark. The others are equally as good. 


@ For Senior and Junior bands. Just the kind of music a band enjoys. Marches, serenades, 
waltzes, overtures, etc. 


JENKINS BEGINNERS @ Contains the scales in bass and treble clef; tuning instructions; exercises in unison and 
BAND BOOK AND harmonized; elements of music; many compositions, among them the national melodies, and the 
well known sacred songs, such as “Nearer My God to Thee,” etc. 
INSTRUCTOR 


Band parts on 
EVERYBODY'S BAND @ Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
miele) 4 and nicely flowing counter melodies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, 
n : they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. The compositions contained in “Everybody's 
With or Pa oe Band Book” are arranged so that almost any combination of instruments can play them effectively, 
provided a lead instrument is used. 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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An Outstanding Advance 
in the presentation 
of 


BAND FOLIOS 
_— 
THE 

CRITERION 

BAND BOOK 


Fourteen Program Compositions 
for Bands 
Compiled and arranged by 
G. E. Hotmes 


Arrangement based on wind band 
instrumentation, but with string 
parts added, that practically any 
combination of instruments may 
interpret the compositions with 
effective results. FULL CON- 
DUCTOR’S SCORE is available to 
meet the modern demands of 
School Music Supervisors. 


Details of instrumentation, 

together with sample Solo 

Trumpet-Cornet Part mailed 
FREE upon request. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


88 St. Stephen Street 
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BAND 


Rubank, Inc., Chicago. (1) All Mel- 
ody Band Folio, arranged by Henry W. 
Davis. Contains scales, arpeggios, fin- 
gering, and rhythm exercises suitable 
for beginners. The first section of the 
book is for all instruments in unison; 
the second section, unison and harmony. 
Fifty-six familiar melodies are listed. 
(Teachers manual, $1.00; piano book, 
60c; band parts, 30c each.) (2) Program 
Classics, Volume 2. Contains sixteen 
compositions by famous composers, ar- 
ranged for band by well-known band 
directors. Fairly easy. Conductor’s score 
contains program annotations by Har- 
old Eachman. (Band parts, 30c; piano- 
conductor score, 75c.) 


Cc. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, Iowa. (1) 
Sweet Sixteen March Folio by J. J. 
Richards. Contains sixteen marches, of- 
fering nice variety in movement and 
tempo. Not difficult. (Price, each book, 
30c.) (2) March “Swing Along” by J. S. 
Taylor. Rhythmic and melodious. Alla 
breve. Fairly easy. (Complete instru- 
mentation, 75c.) (3) Puppet Parade 
by F. L. Buchtel. A lively syncopated 
march in two-four time. Fairly easy. 
(Complete instrumentation, $1.00.) (4) 
Trombones on Parade by J. S. Taylor. 
Another good marching tune. Alla breve. 
Fairly easy. (Complete instrumentation, 
75c.) 


Music Service Press, New York. The 
Savoy Band Book, containing seventeen 
numbers from favorite Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas, compiled and edited by 
Jay W. Fay. Each part, 35c; conduc- 
tor’s score, including texts of the operas, 
75c; single numbers and score, 60c; 
double numbers and score, $1.00. 


c. &. Barnhouse, Inc., Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Two lively marches: (1) Polka 
Dot by F. L. Buchtel. Arranged for full 
band and for trio of cornets or trom- 
bones with piano or band accompani- 
ment. Parts complete, $2.00. (2) Drag- 
ons’ Golden Jubilee by Arnold M. Chris- 
tensen, arranged by Ed. Chenette. Price 
complete, 75c. 


H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago. Pride of 
the Campus, march, by Emil Soder- 
strom. Lively and melodious number 
with nice harmonic variety. Medium. 
Parts, including piano-conductor, com- 
plete, 75c. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. (1) 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring from Can- 
tata 147 by Bach. Splendidly arranged 
by Erik W. G. Leidzén for standard, 
concert, and symphonic band. Medium. 
Price for standard instrumentation, 
complete, $3.00; concert, $4.50; sym- 
phonic, $5.75. Separate parts: conduc- 
tor’s score 50c; other parts 30c, each; 
(2) Komm, Siisser Tod (Come, Sweet 
Death) by Bach. Arranged for standard 
and symphonic band by Leidzén. Com- 
paratively easy. Price for standard in- 
strumentation $1.50; symphonic, $2.75; 
(3) Siciliano from the second Sonata for 
harpsichord and flute by Bach. Ar- 
ranged by Leidzén for standard and 
symphonic band. Three-line score on 
this and preceding numbers. Medium. 
Price for standard instrumentation 
$1.50; symphonic, $2.75. : 

(4) Coronation Scene from the opera 
Boris Godounow by Moussorgsky. Tran- 
scribed by Leidzén. Four-line score in 
sixteen pages. Difficult. Price for 
standard band $3.50; concert, $5.00; 
symphonic, $6.50; (5) Pantomime from 
the opera Il Cid by Sacchini. Consists 
of a march, aria, and finale arranged 
by Antonio E. Cafarella. Three-line 
score, Medium. Price for standard 
band $3.50; concert, $5.00; symphonic, 
$6.50. (6) Finale from the opera A Life 
for the Czar by M. I. Glinka. Arranged 
by Leidzén. Comparatively easy, al- 
though there are to be encountered some 
note groupings of three against two. 
All the above-mentioned material was 
originally transcribed for the Goldman 
Band. 


Other commendable new releases from 
this house are: (1) Tournament Over- 
ture by Alfred H. Hicks. Edited by 
Harold Bachman. Price for standard, 
$2.00; symphonic, $3.50; (2) Skyliner, 
descriptive concert march, by Harry L. 
Alford. Price: standard, $2.00; sym- 
phonic, $3.50; (3) Soldiers On Parade, 
patrol, by Joseph De Luca. Price 
$2.00; $3.75; (4) The Corsair’s Bride 
overture, by R. B. Hayward. Price 
$2.50; $4.50; (5) Gloria, march, by F. H. 
Losey. Arranged by Julius S. Seredy. 
Price: 75c; $1.50. 

INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 

Cc. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, Iowa. (1) 
Dramatic Prelude for brass sextet. (2 
B flat trumpets; 1 F horn, trombone, 
baritone, tuba.) A short composition. 
Medium difficult. Score and parts com- 
plete. (2) Festival March, quartet for 
trombones, by Francis H. McKay. Short 
and brilliant. Medium difficult. (Com- 
plete, $1.00; score 25c; parts 15c.) 


Associated Music Publishers, New 
York. (1) Song of India from the 
opera Sadko by Rimsky-Korsakow. Ar- 
ranged for saxophone quartet by Gustav 
Bumcke. Medium difficult. (Price 60c.) 
(2) Trio for piano, flute, and clarinet 
by Alfred J. Swan. Proficient technical 
equipment is required of all the per- 
formers throughout the three move- 
ments. High class composition, well 
written. Difficult. (Price, complete, 
$2.40.) 


Belwin, Inc., New York. Here are six 
Fantasies for quartets of instruments 
as follows: (1) Flute Fantasie; (2) 
Oboe Fantasie; (3) Trombone Fantasie; 
(4) Bassoon Fantasie; (5) F Horn Fan- 
tasie; (6) E Flat Alto Fantasie. These 
are not original works as one might 
expect from the title-page information; 
instead each Fantasie comprises differ- 
ent melodies from well-known works by 
master composers, among whom are 
Schumann, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Mo- 
zart, Rossini, and many others. The 
transcriptions are by John De Bueris. 
Price of each quartet, $1.00; with piano 
accompaniment, $1.30; with full score 
and piano, $1.50. Also available in solo, 
duet, and trio form for the instruments 
mentioned above. Medium. 


Carl Pischer, Inc. (1) Divertimento, 
Opus 16, by Francis H. McKay. (French 
horn quartet.) The Divertimento is com- 
posed of three separately published 
parts: (a) Moderato e Cantabile, (b) 
Molto Religioso. and (c) Allegro Riso- 
luto. The reviewer has seen few con- 
temporary works for horn quartet that 
work into our educational scheme more 
fittingly than McKay’s ensembles. Each 
player has enough work of interest and 
the general effect of the numbers is 
most gratifying. The McKay ensembles 
are not overly difficult. (2) Petite Suite, 
Opus 15, by Francis H. McKay. The 
Petite Suite is also in three separately 
published parts: (a) Prelude, (b) Noc- 
turne, and (c) Marche. See observations 
under Divertimento by McKay. (3) 
Bouree, by Bach, arranged by Paul J. 
Dahm for flute, oboe, b-flat clarinet, 
bassoon. Nothing need be said concern- 
ing the musical quaiity of this number. 
It adapts well to the quartet of reeds 
and the parts are well distributed. (4) 
Pastoral Dance, by Edward German, ar- 
ranged by Paul J. Dahm. Excellently 
arranged and very interesting. (5) Men- 
uet from the Septet, Opus 20, by Beet- 
hoven, arranged by Dahm. Another excel- 
lent number well adapted. (6) Fugue 
for Four Brasses, Opus 10, No. 3, by 
Burnet Tuthill. (Two cornets and two 
trombones.) We are always glad to see 
originals added to our repertoire of edu- 
cational material. Mr. Tuthill. who is 
very active in his work for better cham- 
ber music and more and better chamber 
music groups, can be depended upon. 
His Opus 10, Number 3, is not too dif- 
ficult for reasonably capable high school 
players.—Lee M. Lockhart. 
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INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 


Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc., Boston. (1) 
Vv. Cornete’s Method for Trombone, mod- 
ern edition, revised by Jerome N. Proc- 
ter. Beginning with instruction in note 
reading, the book includes the study of 
seales and their formation, the posi- 
tions of the notes on the slides, fin- 
red scales for valve trombone, and so 
forth. Although the material advances 
ipidly and includes many brilliant stud- 
s for the development of technical 
icility, there are also many easy solo 
nd duet numbers suitable for recital 
ise that do not require advanced mu- 
icianship for effective performance. 
he supplementary section includes 
tudies in tonguing, in playing the eglis- 
ando, the lip trill, and other effects. 
Paper cover, $1.50; board cover, $2.00.) 
2) An Elementary Method for the 
soehm Clarinet by Leyland Whipple. A 
nethod for beginners that is intended to 
over about five months of individual or 
‘lass instruction. In addition to the 
arious exercises and scales included in 
he book, there are many well-known 
irs of all types, which the beginner 
will enjoy playing. (Price 50c.) 


Rubank, Inc., Chicago. (1) Rubank 
troup Method for Orchestra and Band 
instruments by R. L. Moehlmann, Book 
One: For beginners, first semester. 
Adapted for individual class instruction 
of each instrument or of any one of the 
lesignated groups, which are: Group A, 
violins alone; group B, B flat cornet, 
‘larinet, saxophone; E flat saxophone, 
mellophone; trombone or baritone; bas- 
soon, tuba, and drum; group C, flute, 
oboe, C saxophone; group D, viola, cello, 
string bass. (All parts, 50c; manual- 
piano, $1.00.) (2) Rubank Intermediate 
Method for Clarinet by J. E. Skornicka, 
with fingering chart by Robert Miller. 
Fifty-one-page book, including exercises, 
seales, and pieces arranged for solo, 
duet, and trio performance. (Price, 
75¢c.) (3) Keloeber Elementary Scale 
and Chord Studies for the Violin by 
Robert L. Keloeber. Twenty-four pages 
of scales and studies, designed to em- 
phasize a good foundation in first posi- 
tion playing. (Price 60c.) (4) Rubank 
Elementary Method for Cello by Sylvan 
D. Ward. The book, for individual or 
class instruction, begins with exercises 
on the open strings, and, in the course 
of its 48 pages the student is introduced 
to four and a haif positions. Included in 
the book are several familiar airs ar- 
ranged for solo, duet, and trio playing, 
which the student will enjoy. (Price, 
75c.) 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. (1) 
The Music Educator’s Basic Method for 
the String Bass, Book I, by N‘no Mar- 
celli. Beginning with the study of the 
staff, different note values, time signa- 
tures, etc., the author then introduces 
diagrams explaining the anatomy of the 
instrument and of the bow, showing how 
each should be held. The studies em- 
brace three positions: the half, the first, 
and the second. Pp. 48, price 75c. 

(2) The Music Educator’s Basic 
Method for the Clarinet (Albert and 
Boehm systems) by Leopold Liegl. Be- 
ginning with note reading and present- 
ing a fingering chart of both the Albert 
and tie Boehm systems, the author 
takes the student through forty-eight 
pages of progressively arranged exer- 
cises and scales to which is added a 
goodly number of solos and duets ar- 
ranged from well-known airs. Price, 
15¢, 

(3) Strings from the Start, Volume I, 
by Edwin Jones, George Dasch, Max T. 
Krone. A course in which any of the 
bowed string instruments—violin, viola, 
violoncello, bass—may be taught indi- 
vidually or all of them in class together 
from the beginning. This course pro- 
vides ensemble playing from the start. 















We take pleasure in announcing the forthcoming 
publication of the brilliant symphonic composition 


Village Festival 


(Festa al Villaggio) 
for Full Orchestra 


(Score and Parts) 
by 


CESARE SODERO 


For further particulars write Department “L” 































Some exceptionally fine 


STRING ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


WAGNER—ALBUMBLATT IN C 
Transcribed by Cesare Sodero 


SCHUMANN—ANDANTINO, OP. 22 
Transcribed by A. Walter Kramer 


MOZART—SINFONIETTA IN D 
H. PURCELL—KING ARTHUR SUITE 
WILLIAM BYRD—FANTAZIA NO. 1 
ORLANDO GIBBONS—PAVAN and GALLIARD 


THE LAUREL ALBUM 
Eight pieces by HANDEL 


THE BEDFONT ALBUM 
Seven pieces by BACH 





















Scores of the above are obtainable 
ON APPROVAL 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 

REPRESBNTING: STAINER & BELL, Ltp., ELKIN & Co., Ltp., J. & W. CHESTER, 
LtD., AND FUERSTNER, LTD., OF LONDON, EDITION RUSSB DEB MUSIQUB AND 
ADOLPH FuERSTNER, BERLIN, A. GUTHEIL, PaRIs AND CariscH, S. A., MILAN. 





























The B. F. Wood Music Co., Boston. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Wake, Awake, for the 
Night Is Flying by Charles F. Manney, 
based on a chorale by Nicolai. Effec- 
tive sacred composition with organ ac- 
companiment. Medium difficult. (No. 
378, price 15c.) (2) Sunset’s Symphony 

CHORAL by A. Louis Scarmolin. Piano accom- 

C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. S.S.A.— paniment. Easy. (No. 386, price 15c.) 
The Quest, Bohemian folk song, ar- (3) A Verse of Hate by Leo Rowlands. 
ranged by Robert W. Gibb. Text, Vin- Short and humorous. A cappella. Easy. 
cent Pisek. Three gay verses with Tra- (No. 394, price 10c.) T.T.B.B.—(1) The 
la-la refrain. Attractive. Easy. Piano House That Jack Built by Leo Row- 





The material is very easy (all in first 
position), and it is exceedingly well pre- 
sented. Price: 75c each; student’s 
notebook 25c. There is also a parent- 
teacher’s manual score. 




















accompaniment. (No. 54, price 10c.) lands. Text, old nursery rhyme. Very 
S.A.—The Two-Part Choir, Book I. Con- clever. Eleven-page song with lilting 
tains fifteen anthems by great compos- rhythms. Suitable for mature groups. 
ne A pe a - peg venneag ag ag Piano accompaniment. (No. 393, price 
P — = a. . 15c.) (2) The Tellico Scarf, a Cherokee 
All the arrangements lie within the 

love song, by A. Louis Scarmolin. Text, 





range and capabilities of the average 
choir. The material is practical for two Frederick H. Martens. Piano accom- 
solo voices. The texts are suitable for paniment. Suitable for chorus of average 


all denominations. (Price 75c.) ability. (No. 385, price 15c.) 
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A unique new aid to 
knowledge and appreciation | 


A BOOK of the 
SYMPHONY 


by B. H. Haggin 


Music Critic for the Brooklyn Eagle 


Teachers of music will appre- 
ciate this unusual new volume 
which not only gives detailed 
analyses of 32 symphonies, but 
by an ingenious device for use 
with phonograph records the 
reader is enabled to hear as he 
reads the particular passages 
under discussion. The book con- 
tains musical scores of the pas- 
sages being studied and can 
be used equally well with 
phonograph or piano. $5.00 
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J. Fischer & Bro., New York. S.A.T.B. 
(1) Break Forth Into Joy by Edward 
Margetson. Text, Isa. 52:9; 55:1, 6, 7. 
A sixteen-page festival anthem with ef- 
fective contrasting movements. Solos 
for bass; organ or piano accompani- 
ment. Not difficult. (No. 7196, price 
25c.) (2) He Stooped to Bless—Edward 
Margetson. A short sustained number; 
gemlike in quality. Accompaniment op- 
tional. Easy. (No. 7198, price 15c.) (3) 
O Taste and See—Edward Margetson; 
text, Ps. 34:8-11. An eleven-page full 
anthem of pleasing quality. Organ or 
piano accompaniment. Not difficult. (No. 
7197, price 15c.) (4) Old Ship of Zion— 
Early American spiritual, arranged by 
E. J. Gatwood. Solo for tenor; occa- 
sional humming in the parts. Unaccom- 
panied. Easy. (No. 7220, price 15c.) 
T.T.B.B.—(1) Tip Sams—Lewis H. Hor- 
ton; words by Cotton Noe. The humor 
and pathos of the words of this “Ken- 
tucky epic” are well reflected in the 
music, which has an attractive rhythmic 
swing. Solo for tenor; occasional hum- 
ming. Piano accompaniment. Easy. (No. 
7212, price 15c; also available as solo at 
50c.) (2) Poor Wayfaring Stranger— 
Early American _ spiritual (Aeolian 
mode), arranged by George Pullen Jack- 
son and E. J. Gatwood. Solo for medium 
voice; humming accompaniment in the 
four parts. Easy. (No. 7077, price 15c.) 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York. The 
new publications received from this firm 
have quality as their distinguishing 
characteristic. 

S.A.T.B. (1) Tales from the Vienna 
Woods by Johann Strauss, arranged by 
Wallingford Riegger. There are no solos, 
but contrast is secured by presenting 
the women’s voices in duet sections and 
the men’s voices in duet and quartet ar- 
rangements, in alternation with the full 
choir. The work is eighteen pages long; 
easy range of parts puts it within the 
capabilities of less mature groups; effec- 
tive for mature singers, also. Piano 
accompaniment. No. 81060, price 20c; 
(2) Oh, Susanna by Stephen Foster, ar- 
ranged by Noble Cain. In those sections 
where sonority is desired, Mr. Cain 
achieves it by the judicious doubling of 
parts; this is true of the remainde: of 
Mr. Cain’s arrangements, listed below. 
Suitable for mature groups. A cappella. 
No. 81055, price 16c. (3) Tell Me, Where 
Was You, traditional tune, arranged by 
Cain. Text, lingo of river dock hands. 
Very attractively arranged. Difficult. A 
cappella. No. 81062, price 16c; (4) In 
Silent Night, Suabian folk song, har- 
monized by Brahms, arranged by Rieg- 
ger. Has optional second verse for male 
chorus or quartet. A cappella. For 
mature groups. No. 81057, price 15c; 
(5) Dark Eyes, Russian folk song, ar- 
ranged by Riegger. A neat arrangement 
that is easy enough for less mature 
groups, yet which is not out of the ken 
of interest of mature singers. High 
soprano occasional A flat and G; other 
parts easy. Piano accompaniment. No. 
81064, price 16c; (6) Sweet and Low by 
Cain. Tennyson’s text. Mature groups 
will find this number both effective and 
rather easy of performance. A cappella. 
No. 81056, price 15c; (7) The Night Has 
a Thousand Eyes by Cain. A cappella. 
Melodious, sustained in character. Easy 
for mature groups. No. 81063, price 1l5c. 

S.S.A. (1) Tales from the Vienna 
Woods by Johann Strauss, arranged by 
Riegger. Easy range of parts makes it 
suitable for less mature singers, yet it 
is suitable also for older groups. Piano 
accompaniment. Fifteen pages long. No. 
83095, price 18c; (2) Songs My Mother 
Taught Me by Dvorak, arranged by 
Cain. Easy range of voice parts; piano 
accompaniment simplified from the 
original. No. 83097, price 15c. 

T.T.B.B. The Dummy Line by Carroll 
Ely, choral arrangement by Riegger. 
Both mature and less mature groups 


will thoroughly enjoy the syncopated 
swing of this number. Solo sections for 
tenor or all tenors together. Explanation 
of the title is that Dummy line was the 
original name for early steam railroads 
No. $2083, price 16c. 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
Young People’s Choir Book compiled by 
Rob Roy Peery. Contains fourteen num- 
bers arranged for three-part mixed 
voices, with piano or organ accompani- 
ment. The material includes origina! 
anthems by contemporary writers and 
new arrangements of sacred works fron 
the standard church composers, among 
whom are Bach, Handel, Dubois, and 
others. A splendid edition, well edited 
Price 60c. 


M. Witmark & Sons. (1) Festiva! 
Prelude from The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg by Richard Wagner, adapta- 
tion by Max T. Krone; two-piano ac- 
companiment by F. Campbell-Watson 
(2) Wake, Awake (Wachet auf) fror 
Church Cantata No. 140 by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, edited by Max T. Krone 
(3) Timor et Tremor, Motet by Orlando 
di Lasso, edited by Max T. Krone. 

From the Mount Holyoke College 
Choral Series, edited by Clara Tilling- 
hast, four choruses for S. S. A. are 
selected: (1) To Thee Be Praise For 
ever, (Jesu, nun sei gepreiset), from 
Church Cantata No. 41 (Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach) for voices with organ; (2) 
Assumpta est Maria by Gregor Aich- 
inger (1565-1628), a cappella; (3) Regina 
Coeli, also by Aichinger and a cappella: 
(4) Hodie Christus Natus Est by J. P 
Sweelinck (1562-1621), a cappella.—Hul- 
dah Jane Kenley. 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago. The 
following new releases from this firm 
comprise selections from Bach, Pales- 
trina, and Lewandowski, and a Negro 
spiritual—all edited by Max T. Krone, 
all S.A.T.B.: (1) Ye Are Not of the 
Flesh, chorus from the motet Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure by Bach. A fifteen- 
page work. Lifficult. No. 503, price 
20c; (2) Gloria Patri by Palestrina 
Easy. No. 500, price 10c; (3) Chorales 
No. 1, 3, 11 from the motet Jesu, Price- 
less Treasure by Bach. Medium. No 
504, price 15c; (4) According to Thy 
Name by Lewandowski. Requires a good 
solo voice for cantor’s part. Easy ar- 
rangement of other parts. No. 501, 
price 12c; (5) And He Never Said a 
Mumbalin’ Word, Negro spiritual. Low 
Bass, F sharp or E optional, otherwise 
range of parts is very easy. No. 502, 
price 15c. 


Choral Recreations. A collection of 
short, amusing choral works by great 
composers, designed for the enjoyment 
of choruses and choirs. [M. Witmark 
& Sons. 60c]. The Alphabet, (Mozart), 
The Angler’s Song (Henry Lawes), 
Chumbara (French folk song), Cicirin- 
ella (Italian folk song), Czechoslovakian 
Dance Song, Laughing Song (Thomas 
Cooke), Maiden Fair (Joseph Haydn), 
the opening chorus and the finale from 
The Peasant’s Cantata (Bach), The 
Tickling Trio, (G. B. Martini), and To 
Maelzel (Beethoven). Interesting con- 
tent, attractively presented and likely 
to achieve popularity—Huldah Jane 
Kenley. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. S.A. 
T.B.—(1) Listen to the Angels Shoutin’, 
Negro spiritual, very effectively ar- 
ranged by Horace Alden Miller. Offers 
opportunities for many dramatic effects. 
Nineteen pages long. Medium difficult. 
A cappella. (No. 1327, price 25c.) (2) 
Descants on Ten Christmas *Iymns and 
Carols by Frances Frothingham. The 
descants and tunes are printed in the 
score with all verses between the 
staves. Well arranged. (No. 1328, price 
20c.) S.S.A.—Star Magic by Milton 
Dieterich. A melodious ballad, senti- 
mental in mood. Easy. Piano accom- 
paniment. (No. 4074, price 10c.) 
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Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
(1) Sweet and Low by Normand Lock- 
wood. A sixteen-page lullaby distinctly 
modal in character. Many changes in 
time signature. Low Bass, F; high so- 
prano, G. Difficult, but not extremely 
so. A cappella, S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. No. 
747, price 20c. 
S.A.T.B. (1) Go, Happy Soul! by 
ro Yon. Solo sections for baritone. 
bass E. Very easy range in other 
is. Splendid composition. Sacred. 
ran or piano accompaniment. No. 
price 20c. Also obtainable for 

B.B. (2) Dedication (Widmung) by 
humann, arranged by Cesare Sodero. 

for tenor or baritone. Low bass. 

Piano accompaniment. Not difficult. 

750, price 15c. (3) They Never Met 
by Wilhelm Schaffer. A tragic tale on 
the nonsense order. Light, charming. 
Medium. No. 539, price 15c. 

S.S.A.A. (1) Berceuse (Sleep, Sleep, 
Tsirevna Fair) from The Fire Bird by 
Stravinsky, words and music arranged 
by Gena Branscombe. Piano accompan- 
iment. Medium. No. 762, price 15c; 
( Sylvelin by Sinding, arranged by 
Gena Branscombe. Solo for tenor or 
soprano. Effective arrangement. Piano 
accompaniment with glissandi. Medium. 
N 713, price 15c. 

3.S.A. (1) Weyla’s Song by Hugo 
Wolf, arranged by A. Walter Kramer. 
Solo for alto. Excellent arrangement. 
Low G, high G flat. Medium. No. 754, 
price 15¢e. (2) The Horn by J. Bertram 
Fox. Text by Walter de la Mare. Good 
quality. Low G; high A. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 717, price 15c. 

}) A Child’s Laughter by David Stan- 
ley Smith. A rollicking number in six- 
eight time. High A; low A sharp. Pi- 
ano accompaniment. Not difficult. No. 
760, price 15¢c; (4) A Prayer to Per- 
sephone by Ben Burtt. Text Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Melodious, rather sen- 
timental. Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
No. 739, price 15c. 


T.T.B.B. (1) The Singers by Cesare 
Sodero. Text by Longfellow. An im- 
pressive sixteen-page work. Piano ac- 
ompaniment. Low bass, E; high tenor, 
BP flat. Difficult. No. 700, price 25c; 
(2) The Winds by Arthur Hall. A six- 
teen-page work with solo passages for 
tenor and bass. Low Bass, F; high 
tenor, A. Solos for tenor and bass with 

-ing and mm-ing wind effects in the 
parts. Rather difficult. Piano accom- 
paniment. No. 738, price 20c. (3) They 
Led My Lord Away, Negro spiritual, 
irranged by H. Merrills Lewis. Solo 
sections for tenor. Low bass, E; high 
tenor, G. Medium. No. 731, price 15c. 

All this material reveals high class 
workmanship. 
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Michael Keane, Inc., New York. The 
llowing new releases are chorus ar- 
ngements by Arvid Samuelson of mer- 
orious works from well-known com- 
sers: 
S.A.T.B. (1) The Kerry Dance by 
folloy. Medium. Piano accompani- 
ment or a cappella. No. 1011, price 15c; 
) Faithless as Fair by Scarlatti. 
fasy. Piano accompaniment or a cap- 
ella. No. 1010, price 15c. S.A.B. (1) 
‘he Owl Is Abroad by Purcell. Medi- 
1m. Piano Accompaniment. No. 1005, 
ice 15c; (2) A Pleading by Tschai- 
ywwsky. Medium. Piano accompani- 
ent. No. 1006, price 15c. S.S.A. (1) 
‘hen Love Is Kind, old melody arranged 
A. L. Easy. Piano accompaniment. 
No. 1004, price 15c; (2) Gentle Shep- 
erd by Pergolesi. Medium. Piano ac- 
mpaniment. No. 1002, price 15c; (3) 
Devotion by Schumann. Short solo for 
lto. Easy. Piano accompaniment. No. 
01, price 15c. 
T.T.B.B. (1) Alice, Where Art Thou? 
Ascher. Medium. Piano accompani- 
ment or a cappella. No. 1015, price 15c; 
(2) The Brave Old Oak by Loder. Easy. 
Piano accompaniment or a_ cappella. 
Easy. No. 1016, price 15c. T.T.B. (1) 
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eAn Appreciation 


We wish to avail ourselves of the opportunity of thank- 
ing Music Educators for the consideration and interest 
shown the publications of J. Fischer & Bro. during the 
past season. That we can continue to carry on a pub- 
lishing program bringing forth such works as meet the 
requirements of present day educational standards, 
thereby stimulating greater appreciation and activity in 
music, is largely due to the support and interest of our I 
friends—the MUSIC EDUCATORS. We therefore wish 
to express our gratitude for the cooperation and en- 
couragement which has been extended to our firm in 
its efforts to publish compositions of high music stand- 
ards suitable for the youth of America. 
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ARRANGED FOR DOUBLE REED INSTRUMENTS 
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119 West 40th Street New York 
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You'll Remember Me by Balfe. Popu- anthem for solo and mixed chorus, ar- 
lar air from The Bohemian Girl. Easy. ranged by Clarence Dickinson, a very 
Piano accompaniment. No. 1014, price usable solo with a very brief, simple 
15c; (2) The Bloom Is on the Rye by choral ending. (4) Awake my Heart's 


Bishop. Medium. Piano accompani- Beloved, Hans Sachs (1525), arranged 
ment. No. 1012, price 15c. (3) Sigh No by Reimann-Dickinson in anthem for 
More Ladies by Stevens. Easy. Pianc solo, mixed chorus and organ. Interest- 
accompaniment. No. 1013, price 15c. ing both historically and musically, 
with many rhythmic changes and no 

H. W. Gray Co. Mixed Chorus: (i) extreme vocal writing in the parts. 


Great and Glorious God. An Antiphon + Men’s Voices: (1) Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
of Scripture and responses, the latter Desiring, J. S. Bach. Extended chorale 


arranged by Clarence Dickinson from arranged by Mark Andrews. (2) Torch- 
an Indian melody. Mixed voices and or- bearers, by Arthur T. Bissell, arranged 
gan. (2) O Come Let us Worship the for T. T. B. by Alfred M. Greenfield. 
Lord our God. Another Clarence Dick- The second tenor is really a comfortable 
inson antiphon for scripture reading baritone; the bass persistently uses a 
and choral response. (3) In Faith I low G. Indian-like rhythm and melody 
Calmly Rest, Johann Sebastian Bach, very interestingly arranged. A _ boys’ 
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Albums for 


Every Music 
Lover's Taste 




















VOCAL 
TIPS ON TAPS 


Folio of tap-dancing routines em- 
bracing all important variations. .50¢ 


BLACKFACE AND MUSIC 


Splendid minstrel folio replete with 
old-time songs and a full show. .50¢ 




















THE GRAB BAG 


Album of celebrated children’s songs 
selected with utmost care 


SING-ALONG ALBUM 


Another splendid collection of musi- 
cal readings and children’s 




















INSTRUMENTAL 


.«EMORIES OF 
JOHANN STRAUSS 


Finest Edition yet of these immortal 
melodies by Vienna's waltz king.50c 


ALBUM OF CLAUDE 
DEBUSSY MASTERPIECES 


Well-chosen favorites for the piano 
by the great French composer. . 1.00 


























COLLECTION MODERNE 
Debussy, DeFalla, Ravel, Dohnanyi, 
Strawinsky, Albeniz, etc., in a beau- 
tiful piano folio 


IN WASHINGTON’S DAY 


Album for piano solo with optional 
second piano accompaniment (in 
separate book) 




















Write for Our Complete Lists of 
Vocal and Instrumental Folios 
and Methods and Studies 
for various Instruments 


EDWARD B. MARKS 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. C. A. BLDG., RADIO CITY 
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chorus would like it, and could do it 
effectively. (3) Nod, Sandor Harmatl, a 
brief part-song for T. T. B. B. with 
piano accompaniment. The Walter de 
la Mare poem of Nod, the Shepherd is 
beautifully and sensitively set. 


Kay and Kay Music Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York. S.S.A.—(1) Turn 
Back to Sorrento, Neapolitan song, by 
De Curtis, arranged by Christopher 
O'Hare. Short love song with guitar 
effects. Piano accompaniment. Not dif- 
ficult. (No. 937, price 12c.) (2) Rustle 
of Spring by Sinding, arranged by C. 
O'Hare. Text, Arthur A. Penn. Melody 
interspersed among the three parts. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium difficult. 
(No. 938, price 15c.) S.A—(1) The 
River, from the second movement of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, ar- 
ranged by C. O’Hare. Text, Arthur A. 
Penn. Piano accompaniment. Easy. (No. 
325, price 10c.) (2) Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny by Bland, arranged by C. 
O’Hare. Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
(No. 323, price 10c.) (3) Turn Back to 
Sorrento, Neapolitan song, by De Curtis, 
arranged by O’Hare. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy. (No. 324, price 10c.) 
T.T.B.B.—(1) O Blow, Ye Horns, march 
from Aida by Verdi, arranged by C. 
O’Hare. Text, Frederick H. Martens. 
Heroic in character, the song is suitable 
for mature groups Piano accompani- 
ment. (No. 721, price 15c.) (2) Vilia, 
from The Merry Widow by Lehar, ar- 
ranged by O’Hare. Effective. Piano ac- 
companiment. Medium difficult. (No. 
722, price 15c.) 


Boosey - Hawkes - Belwin, Inc., New 
York. S.A.T.B. Arrangements: (1) In- 
vitation to the Dance by Carl Maria von 
Weber. A thirty-one-page transcription 
with accompaniment for piano or orches- 
tra arranged by Julius Harrison. Me- 
dium. Price 50c; ten copies for perform- 
ing rights. Duration, about twenty-two 
minutes. Orchestra parts on rental; 
(2) Winter and Spring, six songs by 
Franz Schubert, including The Post, The 
Linden Tree, Serenade. Transcribed by 
Julius Harrison. Piano or orchestral 
accompaniment. Medium. Price 75c; 
orchestration on rental; (3) Cast Down 
Thine Eyes by Monte Sanders, arranged 
by Samuelson. Sacred. Piano accom- 
paniment. Easy. No. 502, price 15c; 
obtainable for two- and _ three-part 
treble voices; (4) Our Prayer by Grace 
Marie Compagno. Sacred. Piano ac- 
companiment. Easy. No. 504, price 15c; 
obtainable for two- and_ three-part 
treble voices also. 

T.T.B.B. (1) Silent Strings by Rob- 
ert Gomer Jones. Piano accompaniment. 
Medium. No. 1530, price 15c (2) Salt 
Water by Kenneth Leslie Smith, ar- 
ranged by Samuelson. Easy. Piano ac- 
companiment. No. 1533, price 15c. 

UNISON. (1) Fun and Frolic by 
Erika Schumann. Piano accompaniment. 
Very easy. No. 43, price 12c; (2) My 
Flowers and the Robin by Erika Schu- 
mann. Piano accompaniment. Very 
easy. No. 42, price 12c; (3) Cherry 
Stones by Erika Schumann. Piano ac- 
companiment. Very easy. No. 41, price 


12c. 


The H. W. Gray Co. Mixed voices. 
(1) Ward the Pirate, Norman Askew. 
S.A.T.B. and piano. (2) Sweet and Low, 
George Rathbone; (3) Come Sleep, Cecil 
Sharman; (4) The Jovial Beggar, Nor- 
man Gilbert—all for S.A.T.B. unaccom- 
panied. (5) Nocturne, E. J. Moeran. 
For baritone solo, eight mixed voices, 
and piano, with orchestration available. 
Time for performance is estimated at 
fifteen minutes. The work was com- 
posed for the Norwich Philharmonic 
Society and is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Frederick Delius. Modern har- 
mony, unexpected melodic progressions, 
many rhythmic changes, and a general 
sense of beauty mark the composition. 
It is definitely outside high school 
repertoire but should interest groups 
who wish to study modern efforts. (6) 


The Arethusa, William Shields, ar. 
ranged by S.A.B., unaccompanied, by 
N. F. Byng-Johnson. (7) Lead Me, 
Lord, S. S. Wesley, arranged by John 
Haller for S.A.B. and organ. 

Women’s Voices. Four Somerset 
Songs collected by Cecil Sharp and ar- 
ranged for S.S.A., unaccompanied, by 
Imogen Holst. (1) Hares on the Moun- 
tain. (2) It’s a Rose-bud in June. (3) 
Sweet Kitty. (4) The Crab-fish. Four 
songs for soprano and alto, with piano 
accompaniment. (1) Echo, Maurice 
Blower. (2) Sing We and Chant It, 
Eric H. Thiman. (3) Border March, 
Maurice Desmond MacMahon. (4) 
Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us, 
Gluck-Haller. 


The Banner of St. George. Edward 
Elgar, Arr. for SSAA by W. A. Cham- 
bers [H. W. Gray Co. Price $1.00]. This 
is beautiful music from the opening 
chord until the end. The interchange 
of warmth and coolness of the voice 
lines augmented by the completeness of 
the instrumental fabric is peculiarly 
suited to the subject and to women’s 
voices. Mr. Chambers has done a mu- 
sicianly piece of work in arranging. It 
can be given with piano accompaniment; 
with small orchestras; or small orches- 
tra supplemented by “any or all of the 
other instruments indicated in the full 
score.” The lines are full of movement, 
feeling contrast and scenic color. The 
ballad as arranged is an excellent num- 
ber for senior high school girls chorus. 
—Susan T. Canfield. 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
New York. This firm offers James W. 
Bland’s In the Evening by the Moon- 
light harmonized by Freeman High for 
all voice arrangements, each priced at 
lie. Easy. 


OPERETTAS 


c. Cc. Birchard & Co., Boston. Far- 
Away Friends by J. Lilian Vandevere. 
Operetta for lower grades with optional 
accompaniment for toy orchestra. Two 
American children go on a “train of 
thought,” visiting many lands, includ- 
ing Sweden, Russia, Holland, Ireland, 
France, Italy, Spain, China, and Japan. 
Cast requires two children, a girl and a 
boy, representing each nation, and an 
optional number for chorus work and 
dancing. There are eleven musical num- 
bers in characteristic national idioms. 
The score is complete with suggestions 
for costuming and staging, including 
dance steps. (Complete set of toy or- 
chestra parts and score, $2.25.) 


Thirty Minutes with Stephen Foster. 
A Dramatic Episode. Arranged by H. 
L. Bland. Contains six favorite Foster 
songs for solo and simple four-part 
singing. Presentation requires five 
characters and optional number of 
townspeople for chorus. General sug- 
gestions for staging are given. Pur- 
chase of six copies required for per- 
formance. 


RHYTHMIC TRAINING MATERIAL 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. (1) 
A BC of Rhythmic Training (Revised 
Edition) by Elizabeth Waterman. (Board 
cover, 148 pages. Price $2.50.) A course 
in the correlation of music and move- 
ment for kindergarten and grades. In 
compiling the musical materials con- 
tained in this book, the author has 
chosen music of the highest caliber 
around which she has formed suggested 
outlines of movement, although the sug- 
gestions are in no way intended to limit 
the different ideas of interpretation 
which different groups may wish to of- 
fer. According to the author, “In danc- 
ing, the logical subject matter for ex- 
pression is the everyday experience of 
the child, including all that is the basis 
of the child’s education and thought 
The process of selecting and arranging 
these experiences for use is shared by 
the children, so that each different 
group may express a different composite 
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TWO NEW COLLECTIONS ... 
, by 
oun- 
~ 
Boston Music Co. CHORAL SERIES 
r 
iano 
ric 
te THREE-PART(S.A.B.) CHORUSES THREE-PART(S.S.A.) CHORUSES 
rch, 
(4) for for 
Us, 
’ ’ 
MIXED VOICES LADIES’ VOICES 
ard . i . 
am- A collection of fourteen choruses Seventeen choruses for use by Ladies Choral 
“his for use in schools Societies and School Groups 
ing 
nge CONTENTS CONTENTS 
ie 
a Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones—German Melody Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming—Praetorious 
| basil Wher-e’er You Walk—Handel 
rly Pessing By—Perecell Star Lullaby—Polish Folk-Song 
n’s Marianina—lItalian Melody Dedication—Franz 
nue Silver Swan—Orlando Gibbons Sleep of the Child Jesus—Gevaert 
It Anvil Chorus—Verdi Now Thank We All Our God—Cruger 
nt; Dedicati F That Dear Old Tune—Viennese Folk-Song 
es- SSren teas FaNs Whate’er May Vex or Grieve Thee—Bach 
Fair Wind and Weather—Mexican Folk-Song The Omnipotence—Schubert 
the : ‘ rr) a a ; 
ull Grant Us to do with Zeal—Bach — = oy Pane — 
nt, That Dear Old Tune——Viennese Melody Derk ives—Rucsian Velb-Gens 
‘he Glorious Forever—Rachmaninoff Now Is the Month of Maying—Morley 
m- Serenade—Toselli How Sweet the a — ee 
13. Where Is the Cheshire Cat ?—Brown 
The Omnipotence—Schubert Two East Indian Songs—Strickland 
Bendemeer’s Stream—Irish Folk-Song 1. Shepherd Song \ 
mn, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny—Bland 2. Snake Charmer’s Song 
2 
n- Price, 65 cents Price, 65 cents 
or 
at 
T B M C 116 Boylston Street 
HE DOSTON MUSIC UO. Boston, mass. 
c- 
e. 
| 
° 
if 
4 idea even though the groups all had 
, the same idea as their theme. The pat- | pa 
. terns of thought and action which the | A Distinguished C to American Band Music 
a children make from the combinations of | N $ 
n their mental interests will be crude, but | 
| they will have a far greater significance, A oO B B ! 
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Must think-you can now 
enjoy the comfort and lux 
ury of the Auditorium Hotel 
for as little as $2. a day 
for a room without private 
bath or from $25° a day with 
private bath. A splendid 
location— every conven- 
ience —in an atmosphere 
of luxury at low cost. 
George H. Mink, Manager 
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educationally, than any precise adult 
concepts which might be diluted for 
child use.” 

The information given in the table 
of contents would have beei more com- 
plete if the author had listed the titles 
of the compositions she has used, to- 
gether with the names of the com- 
posers. For instance the unit title The 
Enchanted One Sails Away does not tell 
us that it is done to Schumann’s Soar- 
ing nor that Jumping Jack as a unit is 
done to the Polish Dance of Schar- 
wenka. A little more prominence might 
well have been accorded the composers 
and the original titles of the composi- 
tions. 


PIANO SOLOS AND METHODS 

Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. (1) 
Chasing Echoes by Hester L. Dunn. A 
rote or note piece based on octave skips 
followed by tetrachord passages divided 
between the hands. Grade 1. (Price 25c.) 
(2) Cotton Fluff by Olive Smith. The 
thematic material is based on triad for- 
mations repeated through several oc- 
taves. Grade 2-3. (Price 35c.) (3) Story 
by the Camp Fire by Alice K. Wroten. 
Introduces variety in chord attacks, 
staccato scales, and chromatic passages. 
Grade 2. (Price 35c.) 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York. 
(1) Themes from the Symphonies ar- 
ranged by John Thompson. The book 
contains themes from ten of the best 
known symphonic works of the great 
composers from Haydn to Dvorak, with 
biographical sketches and annotations. 
Grade 2. (Price 75c.) (2) Carmen ar- 
ranged for piano solos by Louise Chris- 
tine Rebe with the story of the opera 





Library of 
MODERN 
AMERICAN 
MUSIC 

pr Ban * 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 
ON THE TRAIL... _.by Ferde Grofe 
from the “GRAND CANYON SUITE” 


NOCTURNE... by Thomas Griselle 
from “TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES” 


MARCH by Thomas Griselle 
from “TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES” 


MANHATTAN SERENADE .__by Louis Alter 
DEEP PURPLE by Peter De Rose 
STREET SCENE... by Alfred Newman 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
by Malneck-Signorelli 


* 








FULL BAND [including conductor part) . . . $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND [including conductor.part) 7.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE (condensed) . . .. «75 
EXTRA PARTS, each . 2 2 2 2 ee eo oe eS 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue - - New York 
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stu mode . 
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; non light action 
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« Wonderful . s 
@ Mediu™ price 


-—but a free catalog tells much more. 
Send for your copy now. 


Address Dept. 501A. 
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1936 YEARBOOK 


One of the most valuable and 
practical volumes dealing with 
music education ever printed. The 
550 pages include material dealing 
with every phase of school, col- 
lege and community music. Price 
$2.50. ($1.75 to members of the 
M.E.N.C.) 


M.E.N.C, 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite °40, Chicago 
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retold by Elsa R. Jaeger. The story is 
interspersed with nine of the favorite 
musical themes simplified to about third 
and fourth grade difficulty. Costumes may 
be used, and several piano students may 
participate in the performance. (Price 
75c.) (3) A Music Reader by Lillie M. 
Jordan. There are rhymed rules in the 
form of couplets for learning the notes 
in the treble and in the bass, and for 
learning note values, rest values, and 
time signatures. All the material is 
written in the key of C major to afford 
the opportunity of transposition work 
with words to most of the tunes so that 
the pupil may learn to sing the pieces 
before attempting to play them. Manu- 
script pages are available in the back 
of the book for any written work. (Price 
60c.) (4) Goddess of the Sea; Fields of 
Rice, two Oriental sketches, by Seward 
Tenney. About grade 2-3. (Price 30c.) 
(5) Swiss Chime Clock by Louise God- 
frey Ogle. About grade 2-3. (Price 25c.) 
(6) The Hunter’s Horn by Paul Am- 
breve, and Frolic in the Hayloft by 
Kate S. Chittenden. About grade 2. Al- 
though these two compositions are com- 
plete as little solos, they are usable as 
two piano numbers, according to a no- 
tation stating that second piano parts 
are available. (Price 30c.) 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
(1) My First Song Book, familiar songs 
in very easy arrangements for piano, 
compiled and arranged by Ada Richter. 
Forty-eight pages, containing forty songs 
in six classifications, as follows: qd) 
Songs I Sang When Very Young; (2) 
Songs I Sing on Holidays; (3) Songs I 
Sing in Church; (4) Songs Children Sing 
in Far-Away Lands; (5) Songs I Sing in 
School; (6) Songs My Parents Like to 
Sing. The piano parts are very easy. 
Each song is tastefully illustrated with 
pen and ink drawings. 

(2) Recreational Album for Piano Duet 
Players. Contains twelve compositions 
of fourth or fifth grade difficulty. The 
material is of the melodious type that 
will have a popular appeal for players 
at this stage of advancement, who desire 
the fun of piano ensemble activity. Pp. 
79. Price $1.00. 
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(Continued from page sixty-nine) 





Sibelius: Fifth Symphony, Pohjola’s 
Daughter and Tapiola; Kajanus con- 
ducting the London Symphony; Victor 
set M-333. This set was reviewed some 
time ago, when it was issued in limited 
edition as Volume I of the Sibelius So- 
ciety. Fortunately, it now becomes 
available to the general public. It con- 
tains three of the composer’s most im- 
portant works, and the performance is 
given by his most authoritative inter- 
preter. 


SINGLE RECORDS 


Flute Solo. A Bach sarabande, unac- 
companied, a fine example of Bach's 
melodic treatment, Columbia 17066-D. 

Violin. A Handel sonata played by 
Spalding and Benoist in a way that 
contradicts successfully the argument 
advanced in L’Anthologie Sonore in 
favor of playing it on the oboe; Victor 
14029. Szigeti, without accompaniment, 
in two Paganini Caprices, Columbia 
68555. Milstein and Mittmann in Vival- 
di’s Sonata in A Major, Columbia 17070. 
Szigeti in Warlock’s Capriol Suite, 
Columbia 17074. 

Piano. Two fine Debussy recordings 
by Gieseking, Columbia 17077 and 68575. 
Barer, in Balakirew’s Islamey, Victor 
14028. Lhevinne in an étude and two 
preludes by Chopin, Victor 14024. 
Bachaus in Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” 
Sonata, Victor 8922-3. Horowitz playing 
Debussy and Poulenc, Victor 8996. 


Ciampi in Liszt’s St. Francis Walking 
on the Water, Columbia 68591. Petri 
in Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's 
Soirée de Vienne, Columbia 68504. 


Harpsichord. Five records played for 
Columbia by Yella Pessl, all of them 
delightful and very useful: 17072 con- 
tains four American Colonial pieces, two 
minuets by Duport which were danced 
for George and Martha Washington, 
and a minuet and a gavotte by Reinagle. 
17059 contains pieces by Daquin and 
Couperin. 17071 contains old Christmas 
music by Scheidt and Rathgeber. 
17063-4 contain Bach’s twelve “small” 
Preludes. 

Chamber Music. Two very fine and 
very useful Victor records: Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Dover Beach, for baritone and 
string quartet, record 8998; and six 
French dances of the sixteenth century 
played by the Curtis Ensemble, record 
1797. 

Concerto. Poulenc’s Aubade, Concerto 
choregraphique for piano and eighteen 
instruments; Columbia 17056-7-8. 

Orchestra. Two Ancient Liturgical 
Melodies orchestrated by Stokowski, 
Victor 1789 (plain song followed by 
Veni Creator; very useful in connection 
with study of Gregorian Chant.). Bee- 
thoven, Coriolan Overture; Victor 11909. 
Beethoven, Leonore Overture No. 3, Vic- 
tor 11958-9. Brahms, four Hungarian 
Dances orchestrated by Dvorak, Victor 
1796. Bruckner, the scherzi from the 
first and second Symphonies, Victor 
11939. Cherubini, Medea Overture, 
Columbia 68779. Grétry’s ballet suite 
La rosiére républicaine, Columbia 17067- 
8. Handel, Overture in D Minor tran- 
scribed by Stokowski, Victor 1798 (orig- 
inally an organ Sinfonia from the Chan- 
dos Anthem, In the Lord Put I My 
Trust.) Liadow, The Enchanted Isle, 
Victor 14078. Mendelssohn, Fingal’s 
Cave Overture, Victor 11886. Mendels- 
sohn, Overture and Wedding March 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream Music, 
Victor 11919-20, and Nocturne from the 
same work, Victor 4312. Respighi, The 
Pines of Rome; two recordings, both of 
which have errors in labelling; Victor 
11917-8 seem in several respects bet- 
ter than Columbia 17060-1-2. Rossini, 
Overture to L’Italiana in Algieri, excep- 
tionally well played by Toscanini on 
Victor 14161. Saint-Saéns, Danse Ma- 
cabre, Victor 14162. Sowerby, Irish 
Washerwoman, Victor 1761. Strauss, 
Waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier, Victor 
1758-9. Von Suppé, Poet and Peasant 
Overture, Victor 11986. Wolf-Ferrari, 
Intermezzi 1 and 2 from The Jewels of 
the Madonna, Victor 1742 and 1743 re- 
spectively. Arnold Zemachsen, Chorale 
and Fugue in D Minor, a very fine and 
interesting work, Victor 8924-5. 


MADRIGALS 


Two Monteverdi madrigals, amazing- 
ly beautiful music, are effectively sung 
by the La Scala chorus on Decca 25209. 
Victor 4316-17 contain madrigals by 
Gibbons, Wilbye, Morley and Byrd, and, 
for good measure, the best recorded ver- 
sion of the ancient “Sumer is icumen 
in.”” These three records are invaluable 
to teachers and students of music his- 
tory. 

A 


Buffalo’s Music Calendar. Harry W. 
Whitney, of Buffalo, has a hobby, which 
is the result of a unique idea. It is the 
annual compiling and issuing of The 
Music Calendar for Buffalo—‘for the 
convenience of musicians and those in- 
terested in hearing them.” The 1936-37 
number lists all musical events in 
chronological order beginning with the 
season’s first concert, October 5, 1936, 
and continuing through to April 7, 1937, 
the last recital date. The Music Calen- 
dar is distributed without charge by 
Mr. Whitney. Here is an idea that 
should have a ready appeal for other 
civic-minded and music-minded persons 
in other localities. There is no copy- 
right on it. 
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SCHMITT PUBLICATIONS } 





Enthusiastically Received! 
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ix “Prescott Technic System’ "—Recognized, everywhere, as the most successful outline 
ry ak RE SCOTT-— for improving each player in the Band. The complete system provides twelve years’ 
- musical instruction for every instrument. Part I, Ist thru 4th year, 50c; Part II, 





5th thru 12th year, $1.00. 


A ' USSELL— “Exercises for Ensemble Drill”—Every instrument takes part in these fascinating 
studies, exercises and rhythm drills arranged for daily practice by large or small 


groups. Fussell assures ideal pre-rehearsal workouts! 52 pages and cover, 75c. 





y Jone s- BaRNARD- “Introduction to Musical Knowledge”—A book favored by Music Teach- 


ers the nation over. Covers Theory and Harmony, Form, History and Biography, 
and Instruments—all in one volume. Price, $1.50. 





hh + “An Exercise Book in Musical Theory’—A Workbook for High Schools, designed 
to furnish classroom material to accompany the study of Chapter 1 of Jones-Barn- 
ard’s “Introduction to Musical Knowledge.” Ten units of work, word lists and 

musical terms, listening or dictation exercises. To be published July 1, 1937. 





A } I ouse_ “My Music Book”—A Workbook for the Grades. An easy, enjoyable way for 
younger children to master the fundamentals of music. This New Music Work- 


book’s 48 pages are filled with interesting paragraphs, and clever little illustrations 
that grade school youngsters will really study. Price, 50c. 


Copies of any of these five CREVTA by 
Publications gladly Sent on Approval PAU L A. SCH M ITT M U S | C CO. 
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etek. | The COLE Series of INSTRUMENTAL METHODS, 


ine Tn 7 BY OUTSTANBING HIGH SCHOOL AND PRIVATE TEACHERS ~ 

















Clarinet By Elmo V. Roesler |} Cornet By Clifford P. Lillya 
Saxophone By Gardner P. Huff | Trombone By Forrest L. Buchtel 
Drums By Haskell W. Harr || French 

Flute By Rex Elton Fair | Horn By Anthony Guerrera 
Piccolo By Rex Elton Fair | Bassoon By Dall Fields 

E> Tuba By R. M. Endresen | Baritone By Forrest L. Buchtel 
Cello By Anthony Guerrera | BB) Tuba By R. M. Andresen 
Oboe By Gilbert Boerma i| String Bass By Anthony Guerrera 
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For sale at your local dealer M. M. COLE PUBLISHING CO., 2611 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Examine NOW! 


Music for Next Season’s Needs 


Summer Months Offer the Best Opportunity 
for a Thorough Perusal of New Material 





ANY OF THESE PUBLICATIONS MAY &E HAD “ON APPROVAL” 
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For Kindergarten and Primary Grades Instructors for Various Instruments 








THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES ; ROB ROY PEERY’S VERY FIRST 
From “Songs of the Child World” (Riley-Gaynor’ VIOLIN BOOK 


Descriptions and Illustrations | An attractive presentation of violin re egy 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake | designed for use with grade school classes. 1.00 


Complete descriptions and “match-stick” drawings for | 

illustrations. emcees texts and music are given of each 

song -++-++Price, $1.25 ROB ROY PEERY’S THIRD POSITION 
VIOLIN BOOK 


| One of the most complete study books for this period of 
MY FIRST SONG BOOK the violin class pupils’ development Price, $1.00 


Familiar Songs in Very Easy Arr. agements for Piano 


By Ada Rishter ENSEMBLE METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


40 well known tunes so simy\y arranged that they may be 7 
both played and sung by « oungsters Price, 75¢ | mar nen a See 

An established instruction book, favored by many, in 

— which the class is divided into sections, each alternating in 

playing the three parts in which all exercises ue written. 

ice, $1.25 

For Plano Class Teaching Viola, Cello and Bass ‘parts are obtainable’ a Toe each 





ADA RICHTER’S KINDERGARTEN CLASS BOOK 
A First Piano Approach for Tiny Tots | CLASS VIOLIN METHOD 


Probably the easiest class piano method oe, wit. | In Two Parts 
Imparts a knowledge of the rudiments of piano playing by | z 
we of the de" story rk fo mal and the Three By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
ears’. Provides “busy wor! or students not engaged —— oa 
A comprehensive instructor for violin classes of all ages. 
at the piano......... ++ -Price, $1.00 | The exercises are given in the Students’ Bock for each Part, 
| the Teacher's Manual includes the piano accompaniment. 


Price Students’ Books 75¢ each; Teacher's Manuals, 
For Vocal Classes $1.00 each. 


EDUCATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE ~ 
For Class or Private Teaching BEGINNER'S METHOD FOR THE CORNET 
By W. Warren Shaw (OR TRUMPET) 
In Collaboration with George L. Lindsay | By Harold W. Rehrig 
Especially suitable for use with high school pupils. Will Starts with the rud‘ments and presents pleasing material 
$ 


produce better tone quality and enunciation in chorus | well adapted for use with young students Price, $1.25 
work. Published in 2 Volumes .. Price, $1.00 each 


BEGINNER'S METHOD FOR THE SAXOPHONE 
By H. Benne Henton 


Sond fre Vanees CHEE Cetatage This is, perhaps, the first saxophone instruction book to 
Chorus Director's Handbook of Music for Mixed Voices explain the secrets of a beautiful tone. Contains a com- 
Chorus Director's Handbook of M..s'c for Treble Voices | Plete chart + ++0+Pri¢e, $1.25 
Chorus Director’s Handbook of Music for Men's Voices 


IMPERIAL METHODS 


Complete instruction books for various instruments, each 
written by a specialist on that instrument. Price, $1.25 each 


Violin (Mollenhauer) Alto (Odell) 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC Viola (Mollenhauer) Baritone (Odell) 
Latest Revised and Enlarged Editi Cello (Mollenhauer) Slide Trombone-Bass Clef (Davis) 
eS ae oe ee en Double Bass Slide Trombone-Treble Clef 
By James Francis Cooke (Mollenhauer) (Davis) 
ve Flute (van Santvoord) Valve Trombone-Bass Clef (Odell) 
Adopted in many colleges, academies and schools as the | Clarinet (Staats) E-flat Bass-Tuba (Lorenz) 
standard text book. This latest revised and enlarged | Saxopho — (Bellstedt) Drums, Tympani, Bells, etc. 
edition includes all modern developments in the art. | Cornet (Udell) (Bower) 


Price, $1.50 


For Music History Classes 





U T D (Up-to-date) METHODS 


Reasonably-priced instruction books, each beginning with 
YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY OF MUSIC the rudiments and advancing the pupil to a fair d 
By James Francis Cooke proficiency Price, 
| Violin (M. B. Eaton) Mandolin i Eaton) 
Among the features of this work that help make the study | Clarinet (M. B. Eaton) Guitar (M. B. Eaton) 
fascinating to grade school pupils is a packet of 100 “‘cut- | yok e- B. Eaton) Banjo (F. Eaton) 
out” pictures to be pasted in the book Price, $1.00 | Cornet (M. B. Eaton) Tenor Banjo (M. B. Eaton) 





For Orchestra 


EASIEST ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
(WITH BAND PARTS) 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 


15 pieces for the first repertoire of the school orchestra. 
4 Parts and Piano 7-1 (2 or 4 hands). . Parts. 
35¢ each; Piano—2 hands, 65c; Piano—4 Hands, $1.00 


PROGRESSING ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 
12 pieces a trifle more advanced than those in “Easiest 
Orchestra Collection.” 23 Parts and Piano Accompani- 
Parts, 35¢ each 65c 


’ . 


LITTLE CLASSICS ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Melodic Excerpts from Master Composers 
15 gems of melody from lesser-known works of the masters; 


all in easy orchestra arrangements. 24 Parts and Piano. 
Parts, 35¢ each; Piano (Conductor’s Score), 65¢ 


PRESSER’S CONCERT MARCH ALBUM 
FOR ORCHESTRA 
12 excellent marches for assembly and concert programe. 
Suitable for the repertoire of the experienced high school | 
organization. 23 Parts and Piano 50c each 
Piano (Conductor's Score) 


For Band 
MARCHETTE BAND BOOK 
Arranged by Mayhew Lake 
16 spirited first grade marches for marching bands. 
Parts and Conductor's Score Parts, 30c 
Conductor’s Score (Piano) 


For Small Ensembles 
THE TRIO CLUB 
For Violin, Cello and Piano 


19 easy-to-play, yet thoroughly ane. eae 
of comedies of a lighter type... . . Price, $2.00 complete 


EASY QUARTETS FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS 
(With Piano Accompaniment ad lib.) 


Ideal material for first ensemble playing. All parts, except 
aed Violin, entirely in first position Parts, 40c each; | 
ia 


PRESSER’S FIRST STRING QUARTET BOOK 
Two Violins, Viola, Cello 


Here are 15 worthy compositions, easy to play, but highly 


tisfying to both performers and listeners. 
ee a Price, $2.25 compieie 


THE BRASS CHOIR 
A Collection for Brass Instruments 


Excellent arrangements suitable for playing by brass 
quartets, or larger ensembles, of limited attainments. | 
There are 6 Instrument Books and optional Piano Accom- 
animent. First Trumpet, Second Trumpet, First Trom- 
ne (Bass), Second Trombone (Bass) and Tuba, E-flat 
Horn, Baritone or Trombone (Treble), 35¢ each; Piano, 60c 


For Instrumental Soloists 
TEN FAMOUS SOLOS 


Favorites, such as “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “I Love Life” 
etc., arranged for playing as solos, or duets, by the follow- 
ing instruments: Clarinet in B-flat, Cornet or Trumpet in 
B-flat, E-flat Alto Saxophone, Trombone or a. 
Solo Books, 50c each; Duet Parts, 50c each; Piano, 60c 








THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK OF MUSIC 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A Single Source of Supply 


if 7 
A MN A FOR EVERYTHING IN 
| i EL MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


1712 Chestnut Street 


PHILA., PA. 
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Biennial Elections—Amendments 





Sectional Conference Elections 


LLOWING is the report of the elec- 
Fitions at the 1937 sectional conferences. 

In all cases not otherwise indicated 
election is for the biennial term 1937- 
1939. Directors whose four-year terms 
coutinue another two years are indicated 
by stars (*). 

California-Westerr. Conference: Pres- 
ident—S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia; First Vice-President—William E. 
Kuuth, San Francisco, California; Sec- 
ond Vice-President—Helen M. Barnett, 
Santa Barbara, California; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Alice L. Sturdy, Los An- 
geles, California; National Directors— 
Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, California 
(1937-1941) ; *Amy G. Miller, Pasadena, 
California (1935- 1939); Member of the 
Executive Committee (1937-1939) Mary 
E. Ireland, Sacramento, California. 


Eastern Conference: President — F. 
Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, New York; 
First Vice-President—George L. Lind- 
say, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Second 

ice-President—Glenn Gildersleeve, Do- 
ver, Delaware; Secretary— Mary C. 
Donovan, Greenwich, Connecticut ; Treas- 
urer—Samuel A. W. Peck, Reading, 
Massachusetts; Directors—Thomas Wil- 
son, Elizabeth, New Jersey (1937-1941) ; 
George P. Spangler, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania (1937-1941); Elizabeth V. 
Beach, Syracuse, New York (1937-1939) ; 
*Lee M. Lockhart, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania (1935-1939); National Directors, 
George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania (1937-1941); *Laura Bryant, 
Ithaca, New York (1935-1939). 

{Note: By provision of the Eastern consti- 
tution (Art. VI, Sec. 2), the office of first 

rice-president is automatically filled by the 

etiring president. Miss Beach was elected to 
fill the vacancy (term 1935-1939) caused by the 
resignation. of John W. Neff.] 

North Central Conference: President 
—Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, Iowa; 
First Vice-President—Edith M. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio; Second Vice-President 

Gerald R. Prescott, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Secretary—Ruth B. Hill, Ander- 
son, Indiana; Directors—Raymond F. 
Dvorak, Madison, Wisconsin (1937- 
1941); Lorrain Watters, Des Moines, 
Iowa (1937-1941); *William D. Revelli, 
\nn Arbor, Michigan (1935-1939); J. 
Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio (1935- 
1939); National Directors—Carol M. 
Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska (1937-1941), 
> aed Smith, Detroit, Michigan (1935- 

[Note: By provision of the North Central 
Constitution, the retiring president automati- 

7, ne a member of the National 

ara, 

Southern Conference: President—Ed- 

win N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C.; 
First Vice-President—Paul W. Mathews, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Second Vice- 
President—Jennie Belle Smith, Athens, 
Georgia; Secretary—Janette Arterburn, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; National Di- 
rectors —Glen Haydon, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina (1937-1941); *Lewis L. 
Stookey, Mobile, Alabama (1935-1939) ; 
Member of the Executive Committee 
(1937-1939) Grace Van Dyke More, 
Greensboro, North Carolina.t 
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“Northwest Conference: President — 
Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, Washington ; 
First Vice-President — Andrew Loney, 
Jr., La Grande, Oregon; Second~ Vice- 
President—James Yenny, Olympia, 
Washington; Secretary—Esther C. 
Leake, Medford, Oregon; Treasurer— 
Lillie E. Darby, Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
Directors—R. C. Fussell, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (1937-1941), *Marguerite V. 
Hood, Helena, Montana (1935-1939) ; 
National Directors—Chester R. Duncan, 
Vancouver, Washington (1937 - 1941) ; 
*Charles R. Cutts, Billings, Montana 
(1935-1939) ; Member of the Executive 
Committee (1937-1939) Ethel M. Hen- 
son, Seattle, Washington.7 

Southwestern Conference: President— 
Catharine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kan- 
sas; First Vice-President James L. 
Waller, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Second Vice- 
President—Raymon H. Hunt, Denver, 
Colorado; Secretary—Gratia Boyle, 
Wichita, Kansas; Treasurer—Reven S. 
De Jarnette, Weatherford, Oklahoma; 
National Directors—Frances Smith Cat- 
ron, Ponca City, Oklahoma (1937-1941) ; 
*George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(1935-1939) ; Member of the Executive 
Committee (1937-1939) John C. Ken- 
del, Denver, Colorado. 


+ Constitution provides that the retiring 
president shall automatically become a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


Conference Legislation 


T# constitutions of three of the Sec- 
tional Conferences were amended at 
the 1937 biennial business meetings. The 
amendments are summarized below. 


Eastern Conference: The Committee 
on Legislation (Victor L. Rebmann, 
George J. Abbott and Ralph L. Bald- 
win) presented revisions to the consti- 
tution designed to bring the document in 
closer conformity with the constitutions 
of the National and sister Sectional Con- 
ferences. Among the important points 
covered in the report, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference, are: 
(1) Provision is made for collection of 
dues through the agency of the head- 
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C1) I am a member of the M. E. ~~ G 
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quarters business office at Chicago. Here- 
after dues of Eastern members, as in 
other divisions, will be remitted direct to 
the business office, which, after making 
proper records and entries, will remit to 
the Eastern treasurer the Sectional Con- 
ference share of all dues collected. Mas- 
ter records will be kept in the business 
office and duplicates supplied to the 
treasurer and other officers. (2) Mem- 
bership classifications and provisions per- 
taining thereto are revised to conform 
to the National constitution. (3) Elec- 
tion procedure will hereafter be as fol- 
lows: The Conference will elect a Nom- 
inating Committee of five from a list of 
ten candidates presented by the Executive 
Committee. The Nominating Committee 
will select the names of two candidates 
each for all offices to be filled at the 
election. All elections will be by ballot. 
(4) The bylaws are revised to eliminate 
obsolete portions, including those sec- 
tions referring to standing committees 
leaving the power to appoint special 
standing committees as may be deemed 
necessary within the jurisdiction of the 
President and the Executive Committee. 
Copy of the complete report of the Com- 
mittee as adopted by the convention will 
be mailed to any interested member. The 
report and the revised constitution will 
appear in the 1937 Yearbook. 


Southwestern Conference: Article VII, 
Section 1 of the constitution, was amended 
to include the provision that “the office 
of treasurer shall automatically be filled 
by the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference.” This is the only 
change provided for by the amendment 
as adopted, and it will become effective 
at the end of the 1937-1939 period. 


California-Western Conference: The 
constitution was amended (1) to change 
the name “California-Western School 
Music Conference” to “California-West- 
ern Music Educators Conference”; (2) 
to provide that the fiscal year begin the 
first day of June. It was also voted to 
create an advisory board comprising the 
presidents of the several districts of the 
California-Western Conference. 


MEMBER’S ORDER FORM 


M.E.N.C. YEARBOOK for 1937 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER OR BEFORE 


I enclose $1.50—the member's - publication price, and understand the book will be sent 


CI wish to become a member, and include $3.00 for 1937 dues and Journal subscription. 


Mail to Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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ecARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





Ere Man is aware 

That the Spring is here 

The Flowers have found it out. 
—Ancient Chinese Saying. 


Grrixe AGAIN, with healing and refresh- 
ment in the unfolding of the humblest 
green thing after a winter fraught with 
sitdowners, judiciary turmoil, and dis- 
aster on land, sea and in the air. 

As Nature works anew her beneficent 
miracle, we think of the meaning inher- 
ent in a simple plant; how, like man, it 
reaches out for a better place in life. 

“With more room, better food and 
freer air, how much finer it grows,” 
wrote David Grayson as he felt the uni- 
verse revealed and reflected in a single 
cone-flower growing along his border 
fence. “If one could understand the cone- 
flower, he could understand this earth.” 


+ f 


THROUGH RADIO and talking pictures 
there is developing a real consciousness 
of the power and charm of the spoken 
word. The English language as spoken 
in the theatre for many decades, often in 
exaggerated form, had too limited an 
audience for it to exert much influence 
on the speech of the people. Fach szc- 
tion of the country has its own local 
version of the King’s English, frequently 
with both King and English in state of 
abdication. 

Now, however, correct and well-enunci- 
ated speech is broadcast everywhere. 
True, along with it goes a goodly amount 
of pseudo-culture and its partner at the 
opposite pole, the hill-billy school of 
horrors. But through it all like a golden 
river flows a mounting stream of better 
English. 

It is inevitable that this will result in 
the spread of pleasing, well-modulated 
voices, improved diction, reduced sectional 
differences of so-called accent, and a 
finer expression of everyday thought. 

While we do not anticipate a nation of 
Boake Carters, we may reasonably expect 
a falling-off in the Uncle Puds. 


+ f 


THEY TELL of a paper among Mark 
Twain’s effects in a St. Louis collection 
which is an envelope addressed to the 
author’s wife and marked: “Opened by 
mistake to see what was inside—S. L. C.” 


+ f 


EvEN THE DELIGHTFUL PEN of E. M. 
Delafield, English author of the “Provin- 
cial Lady” volumes, can lend but slight 
grace to the dreary drabness that is the 
new Russia. Sent to the USSR by 
her American publishers to “write some- 
thing funny” about it, she evolved a 
readable book in “I Visit the Soviets,” 
but obviously it cost her something to 
do so. 

For it is plain that E. M. Delafield 
found little to laugh about in Russia. 
She doesn’t pretend to—and who could, 
if, as we are told, the rebuilt Russia is 
devoid of most that we consider essen- 
tial to full and gracious living? Sombre 
in tones of brown-grey, life in the Soviet 
appears primitive, angular, work-ridden 
and harsh, endlessly and hopelessly de- 
pressing. And under all stalks the ghost 
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of such tragedy, bloodshed and terrorism 
as cannot readily be shaken off by a sensi- 
tive soul. 

“Granted that the Revolution had to 
come, and that the country is the better 
for it, do you ever feel that it was rather 
dreadful to have to shed so much blood 
to bring it about?”, inquired Miss Dela- 
field of an American fellow-traveler 
whose rhapsodic enthusiasm over every- 
thing in the new Russia had somewhat 
irked the Englishwoman. . . . “I guess,” 
came the tolerant reply from Mrs. Pansy 
Baker, “that it was done as kindly as 


possible.” 
+ f 


Music, according to an announcement 
lately released by Railway Express 
Agency, ranked high among the com- 
modities which scored an increase in the 
number of air express shipments in and 
out of New York City during February, 
1937, as compared with February, 1936. 

This is believed by agency officials to 
be a fair mirror of air express increases 
for the nation as a whole. An analysis of 
shipments by plane in last December 
showed, it is said, that almost every other 
shipment of 56,105 national total for the 
—_ either started or stopped at 
Gotha: 

Of .* 20,462 shipments handled at 
New York in February, music accounted 
for 92, or 4/10 per cent of the total for 
the city. This was an increase of 85 
shipments over February, 1936. 


Which proves something or other-—we 


hope. 
* ft 

IN THE section of Forum devoted to 
consideration of new books, reviewer M. 
M. C. finds it necessary to mention EI- 
inor Glyn’s “Romantic Adventure,” 
Gloria Vanderbilt’s “Without Preju- 
dice,” and “also a book about Wallis 
Warfield Simpson which we declined to 
read.” 

That M. M. C.’s pen touches these 
volumes with reluctance, not to say 
aversion, is evident. “The books might 
be described as dealing with the lives of 
the international cocktail-drinking set, 
from Hollywood to Buckingham Palace, 
and Shanghai: to Cannes and Carlsbad, 
people who have somehow managed to 
manipulate themselves into positions of 
conspicuousness in this curious age... 

“The ladies concerned have all 
achieved the front page at one time or 
another. Gloria Morgan . . her sis- 
ter, Lady Furness . . Mrs. Simpson 

. the ladies on examination of their 
yictured countenances appear all to have 
parted their hair in the middle, to have 
large intellectual foreheads, highly 
painted lips and cheeks, plucked eye- 
brows, foolish and queer-looking eyes, 
extravagant clothes and jewels. a 
The one who has written ‘Without Pre- 
judice’ does not know how to spell the 
names of the places she has lived in or 
has frequented. hy a suffering 
world should have to put up with such 
personages, living or dead, is not clear.” 

The last sentence seems a bit drastic, 
even for those who least admire the 
types to which allusion is made. After 
all, M. M. C., didn’t someone say 
ladies must live? 


FroM AN EASTERN FRIEND comes the 
tale of an incident which actually oc- 
curred to her recently in New York City: 

With a companion devotee of music, 
aforesaid friend was en route one eve- 
ning to a concert in Carnegie Hall and 
paused to dine at a Russian Tea Room 
nearby. Finding the place unaccountably 
crowded, the waiter was asked, “What's 
the rush this evening?” He replied, 
“There’s some sort of mass meeting at 
Carnegie Hall tonight.” 

Intrigued but unsmiling, the questioner 
continued, “Who is staging this mass 
meeting?” “I don’t know,” said , the 
waiter, “but I think it’s the miners.” 


The episode took place three doors 
from Carnegie Hall. The mass meeting 
was a performance by the New York 
Oratorio Society of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass! 

A question of music for the masses de- 
volving into music for the minority, if 
one may commit a weak pun or two. 


+ f 


In “Beloved Friend,” the story of 
Tchaikowsky and the woman whom he 
never met but who played the leading 
role in his singular and tragic life, the 
reader finds a profoundly moving biog- 
raphy. Catherine Drinker Bowen and 
her invaluable collaborator, Barbara Von 
Meck, granddaughter of Tchaikowsky’s 
Nadejda, have handled their material 
with infinite sympathy, perception and 
delicacy. 

The authors saw, and knew, that “Mu- 
sic—‘work’, he called it—was this man’s 
salvation—music alone saved him for 
manhood and tor self-respect.” The com- 
poser himself knew it. “I am of no use 
except for music . . . to compose is for 
me a kind of musical shriving of the 


soul . 
Well might he Write, “None But the 
Lonely Heart . 


+? 


Apropos of Tchaikowsky, let us turn 
to Willa Cather’s late book, “Not Under 
Forty,” in which she presents a stucy, 
among others, of Mrs. James T. Fields. 
Mrs. Fields once penned in her diary, 
after jotting down Aristotle’s words, 
“Virtue is concerned with action, art 
with production,” this wise observation : 
“The problem in life is to harmonize the 
two.” 

“In the artist, the true artist,” writes 
Miss Cather, “she (Mrs. Fields) could 
forgive vanity, sensitiveness, selfishness, 
indecision, and vacillation of will . 
‘With a great gift,’ I once heard her 
murmur thoughtfully, ‘We must be will- 
ing to bear greatly, because it has al- 
ready greatly borne.’” 


7 7 


IN THE couRSE of a day’s run, certain 
objects are encountered which one feels 
well able to do without through time 
and eternity, especially eternity. Speak- 
ing of time, and glimpsing Time’s re- 
print of a painting by a Creole lady 
from New Orleans’ French quarter, the 
conviction instantly arises that one has 
met such an object. 

“Unemployed” is its name, a repre- 
sentation of “chinless, crop- -headed char- 
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1805 Sonata No. 5 in F major 
1806 Sonata No. 6 in C major 
1807 Sonata No. 16 in C major 
.1808 Sonata No. 17 in B flat major 
1809 Sonata No. 19 in C minor 


E.R. 494 Twenty-five Studies Op. 29 
E.R. 495 Twenty-five Studies Op. 32 
E.R. 493 Twenty-five Studies Op. 100 
G. Andreoli 
Op. 32. Little Practical School in Octave Playing.... 1.00 





THE AUTHENTIC CLASSICS 


An Authoritative Modern Standard Edition of the World’s Music Classics. 
Every Volume Perfectly Produced, with each Composition Printed in its Entirety 
According to the Original (concinental fingering). 

The Authentic “First” Books of 


BEETHOVEN, BACH, MOZART, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, HANDEL 
Collected and Edited, with full interpretative notes by DOROTHY BRADLEY 
Price 60 cents each voiume 





FREDERIC CHOPIN, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, Edited by A. BRUGNOLI 


E.R. 184 Chopin, Fr—Album No. 1 Selected 
Compositions 
Chopin, Fr.—Album No. 2 Selected 
Compositions 
=.k. 203 Chopin, Fr.—Nocturnes 


E.R. 207 Chopin, Fr.—Preludes 
E.R. 205 Chopin, Fr.—Sonatas 
E.R. 201 Chopin, Fr.—Studies 

E.R. 209 Chopin, Fr.—Waltzes 





DOMENICO SCARLATTI, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, Edited by A. LONGO 


E.R. 541 to E.R.550 Scarlatti, D—Complete Works in Ten Volumes. Each Volume... .$2.50 
| 8 ee rrr 2.50 


E.R. 463 Scarlatti, D.—25 Sonatas 





WOODWIND, BRASS and OTHER INSTRUMENTAL STUDIES 


FLUTE STUDIES 
E.R. 1846 Sixteen Daily Studies of Perfection for Flute 
by A. Giampieri 
E.R. 1789 Four Charts for the Fingering of the Flute, 
Boehm System, by A. Veggetti 
109001 Thirty Studies for Flute, Op. 32, by L. 


CLARINET STUDIES 

Sixty Exercises for Clarinet, Lefevre-Giam- 
pieri 

Fourteen Daily Studies of Perfection for 
Clarinet, A. Giampieri 

Ten Studies of Perfection for Clarinet, 
Marasco-Giampieri 

Orchestra Studies for Clarinet, A. Giampieri 


OBOE STUDIES 
Sixteen Daily Studies of Perfection for 
Oboe, A. Giampieri 
Twenty-Eight Studies and Six Duets. Op. 
138, D. F. Cuneo 


Theoretical and Practical School, 20 Grand 
Studies in All Keys, S. Singer 


BASSOON STUDIES 


E.R. 1221 Orchestra Studies for Bassoon, Ciro Stadio.$3.00 
E.R. 1852 Sixteen Daily Studies of Perfection, A. 
Giampieri 


SAXOPHONE STUDIES 


C. Salviani—Studies for Saxophone or Oboes, Vol. 1.. .90 
si * Vol. 2.. 1.50 
"= = 5 Vel. 3... 1 
- ws Vol. 4.. 1.00 
C. Salviani—Complete Studies for Saxophone or Oboe 3.75 


CORNET STUDIES 


2.8.1495 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment, Ist 
Part, D. Gatti 
.1496 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment, 2nd 
Part, D. Gatti 











Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 


in all Combinations. As 


12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


k for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. | 
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Levens 


CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
7TH TO 8TH STREET 





Like European hotels of great repute, The Stevens 

is just outside the noisy central business district— 

yet but a few steps to wherever one wants to go 
in Chicago. Rooms with bath from $2.50. 
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acters, melancholy as bloodhounds with 
distemper.” There is no doubt that Caro- 
line Durieux composed it out of an acute 
emotion of depression at the “closed shut- 
ters and slatternly denizens of Bourbon 
Street where she lives.” 

In varying degree, something of that 
same kind of feeling may have animated 
Grant Wood’s brush when he painted so 
arrestingly those two dour citizens of 
the farmlands with hoe and apron against 
a typical background, in his well-known 
“American Gothic.” 

Such pictures may possess great value 
as art expressions of the American scene 
in its bleaker aspects—one heartily con- 
cedes Grant Wood, indeed, a place of 
importance in American art—but at least 
one individual would not want them look- 
ing down from the living-room wall— 


yet. 
+ ft 

CoNSIDERING the long-drawn-out meet 
at Washington, D. C., one is in accord 
with The Commentator when it states, 
“It has been reliably estimated that a 
day’s fog in England costs five million 
pounds. Some day a statistician is going 
to figure out just what a day’s session of 
Congress costs the United States.” 


+ tf 


THE TENTH anniversary of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s New York-to- 
Paris flight will be celebrated with a 
dinner in Manhattan on May 20, it is an- 
nounced. Thomas W. Lamont, in a mes- 
sage from Rome, promises to give the 
main address. The army, navy and 
civilian aviation will be répresented on 
the program; air attachés at embassies in 
Washington are also invited to attend. 


But will Lindy be there? 
t f 


A NEWS RELEASE from Carnegie Hall 
is responsible for the following tale con- 
cerned with Lawrence Tibbett’s early 
career as a member of the California 
Opera Company. 

It appears that, while acting in Friml’s 
“The Firefly,” Tibbett as the dapper 
uncle and a fellow artist as butler were 
carrying a very portly lady, who was in 
an alleged swoon, across the stage to a 
sofa. During the progress of the hazard- 
ous trip, Tibbett heard the ominous sound 
of tearing nether garments. The butler 
also heard it and permitted Tibbett to 
finish the journey walking backwards. 

All went well until they reached the 
sofa. The lady’s weight then toppled 
the butler over, breaking the sofa and 
finally landing all three on the floor in a 
heap, with uncle Tibbett’s back to the 
audience ! 

The ensuing laughter stopped the show 
—probably young Tibbett’s first really 
ripping success, you might say. 


- = 


THE MATTER is not so vital as, say, 
the war in Spain or what to wear at the 
Coronation, but can’t the government do 
something about B. Crosby’s singing? 

Too much enough is plenty, as the 
portly German bandmaster used to re- 
mark when his saturation point had been 


reached. 
+ ft 


THIS DEPARTMENT extends felicitations 
to Ruth Haller Ottaway and Nikolai 
Sokoloff, both well known to JourRNAL 
readers. Just before this issue goes to 
press comes the news of their marriage 
at the New York home of Mme. Olga 
Samaroff on Saturday, May 8 
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“MoUNTAINS OF COAL delivered in 


cosmic chutes, avalanches of rocks 
cracking a swath through an ancient 
forest could not make a harsher racket.” 
Than what? you may ask. Let an 
Atlantic contributor tell you in his (or 
her) own words: 

“All around me human palms are 
flailing each other with orgiastic enthu- 
siasm. Pale in the strained light of the 
concert hall, pairs of hands fly together 
and bounce apart with unpleasant re- 
ports, meeting and rebouncing, pummel- 
ing, cracking, exploding, leaping across 
briet intervals of space for the ecstasy 
of audible contact, the exultant shock 
that sounds as little like music as any- 
thine can and therefore expresses the 
ultimate appreciation of it... 

“Ir makes little difference what has 
been played . . . The old, the new, the 
austere, the popular, a fugue by Bach or 
a tone poem by Strauss—all are equal 
provocations to the violent clipper- 
clapper which they [the hands] are 
waiting to produce .. . all the cacoph- 
ony of a world full of subways, oil 
trucks and static pours into my ear- 
drums and begins to flog and bludgeon 
and worry them with a very infatuation 
oO _— * 2.6 
“And what is this noise for? Does it 
express a virulent hatred for the con- 


ductor and contempt for his program? 
... No... it is appreciation . “ 

Contributor obviously speaks from a 
full heart, but any visitor to the hinter- 
lands knows that Contributor isn’t aware 
of the half of it. What about those 
audiences outside the pale, so to speak, 
where whistling and foot-stamping are 
considered comme il faut? Contributor 
ain’t heard nothin’ yet. 


¢ ft 

A PROGRAM celebrating the invention of 
dynamite in 1868 by Alfred Nobel is 
scheduled for presentation on the air. 
Incidental (spell it with an ac if you think 
best) music is supplied by the Don 
Voorhees orchestra. 

Will they play “Rock Me to Sleep,” 
“Blow Gently, Sweet Alfred” (apologies 
to the bard of Afton) or “Break the 
News to Mother”? “Hearts and Flowers” 
would be tender, but possibly something 
hotcha, such as “Flyin’ High” (apologies 
to everybody) might provide a more ap- 
propriate lift of mood. 

In any case, this is one broadcast that 
is sure to go over with a bang. 


+ 
ONE REFUSES to shed tears over the 
sad predicament of that Connecticut 
country club which lost to a bank, by 
foreclosure, its clubhouse and one hole. 





Senior High School Solo Singing Competitions 





NE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN singers 

from more than fifty high schools 

participated in the competitions 
sponsored by the National School Vocal 
Association at the sectional conferences 
this year—forty-seven in the Eastern, 
twenty-eight in the North Central, nine 
in the Southern, fifteen in the Northwest 
and twenty in the Southwestern. Twenty- 
seven states were represented in the five 
divisions. It is interesting to note that 
Canada was represented for the first 
time by entries from two cities—Kitch- 
ener and Simcoe, Ontario—in the East- 
ern division. 

Begun in a rather modest way through 
the efforts of the American Academy of 
the Teachers of Singing, later with the 
cooperation of the Chicago Council of 
Teachers of Singing, the solo singing 
competitions have had an important part 
in directing attention throughout the na- 
tion to the fundamental work in voice 
training which may be carried on as part 
of, or in connection with, the high school 
music program. This phase of vocal 
work is one of the several projects as- 
sumed by the National School Vocal 
Association, with which organization the 
\merican Academy and the Chicago 
Council continue to codperate. 

[he honor-winning students in the 1937 
preliminaries, whose names are given 
below, will be eligible to enter the 1938 
finals, whether or not they are registered 
high school students at that time. The 
finals will be a featured event of the 
\ssociation’s program, as well as of the 
program of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference meeting which is to be 
held in St. Louis, March 27-April 1, 
1938. As stated in an earlier prospectus, 
each sectional competition may send not 
more than four boys and four girls to 
the finals in 1938. Further details of this 
program will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the JouRNAL pale 

The judges for the various divisions 
were: Eastern—Laura Bryant. of Ithaca, 







New York; Edgar Milton Welch, of 
Philadelphia; and Bernard U. Taylor, 
of New York. Southwestern—Orville J. 
Borchers, of Emporia, Kansas; Grace 
V. Wilson, of Wichita, Kansas; Mrs. 
Werton Moore. North Central—Earl G. 
Killeen, of Minneapolis, Minnesota; Al- 
bert A. Glockzin, of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin; C. E. Lutton, of Chicago. Southern 
—Jean Knowlton, Maynard Klein, James 
B. Bartch. Northwest—Florence Bergh 
Wilson, of Seattle, Washington, chair- 
man of adjudication. 


THE HONOR-WINNING SOLOISTS 


North Central Preliminaries: Charles Bu- 
chanan, Valley Junction, Iowa; Catherine 
Tunison, Omaha, Nebraska; John Lockridge, 
Mitchell, South Dakota; Alfred Kunz, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Jeanette Loberg, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Hildegarde Felsner, Detroit, 
Michigan; Barbara Penton, Red Wing, Min- 
nesota; Catherine Pratt, St. Croix Falls, Min- 
nesota.—Harper C. Maybee, Chairman. 

Eastern Preliminaries: Marjorie Backus, 
Rochester, New York; Ruby Morgan, Roches- 
ter, New York; Alice Hey, Snyder, New York; 
Sylvia Gordon, Rochester, New York; Bruce 
Rodgers, Simcoe, Ontario; Donald Hayden, 
Rochester, New York; William Warfield, 
Rochester, New York; Joseph DiPassio, Roch- 
ester, New York.—Alfred Spouse, Chairman. 

Southern Preliminaries: Ernest Ford, Bris- 
tol, Tennessee; Eileen Dornseif, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Eula Mae King, Falls Church, 
Virginia; Gordon Bennett, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina.—Grace P. Woodman, Chair- 
man. 

Southwestern Preliminaries: Minerva Da- 
vis, Lawrence, Kansas; R. T. Williams, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Flora Jean Bornstein, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Rachel Wilkens, 
Wichita, Kansas; Lola Hutchison, Augusta, 
Kansas; Charles Piper, Jr., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.—Mabelle Glenn, Chairman. 


Northwest Preliminaries: Fern Eminger, 
Wenatchee, Washington; Alice Davis, Olym- 
pia, Washington; John Gallacci, Port Angeles, 
Washington; Harry Steel, Portland, Oregon. 
—Esther C. Leake, Chairman. 


Further information concerning the ac- 
tivities of the National School Vocal 
Association will be released from time to 
time by the Executive Committee. 

MABELLE GLENN, Executive Chairman 











SUPERVISORS 
TEACHERS »9>» 


THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMEN 


t 











PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


Is a Pitch Pipe of 


Taste and Refinement > » 
Truly an Instrument in 
Harmony with the Dignity 
of your Profession > >» »d 


FOR VOCAL USE 
CHROMATIC— FULL SCALE 13 KEYS. 
DIATONIC— NATURAL SCALE 8 KEYS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “MASTER KEY" INSTRUMENTS. 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WRITE US. 


WM. KRATT Co. 


26 Repmonp ST. New Brunswick, N. J. 














John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively ‘to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 








THE 1937 YEARBOOK 
will contain exceptionally valuable material 
covering practically all phases of music ed- 
ucation. Pre-publication orders price to 
Conference members $1.50; price to non- 
members $2.50. Send yout order to 

Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite 840, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ennis D. Davis, Secy-Treas, 
Members of Executive Boarg 
Earl Hadley 
Nelson M. Jansky 


Robert Schmitt 
Karl B. Shinkman 
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The Meaning of § uccessful Conferences 


OW WERE THE CONFERENCES? This 

is the first question asked every 

returning trouper who has carried 
a display of his firm’s wares to the va- 
rious sectional conferences. 

Of course, if an officer of the firm is 
asking this question, what he really means 
is: “What sort of showing did you make 
for us at the exhibit? How are prospects 
for business ?” 

Nevertheless, since these columns are 
devoted to matters of mutual interest to 
both supervisors and exhibitors—and we 
hope our friends the supervisors will read 
these lines—the success of the confer- 
ences, as such, is of major importance to 
all of us. 

Well, as far as we were able to deter- 
mine from our special vantage point, ev- 
ery one of the six sectional conferences 
was a big success. We heard reports 
that the registration at every meeting 
was approximately double that of two 
years ago. We also heard accounts of 
significant programs, fine concerts by all- 
conference groups and illuminating dem- 
onstrations of teaching methods, as well 
as stimulating talks by the nation’s lead- 
ing educators. We were fortunate in be- 
ing able to attend a few of these, but 
duties often confined us to the exhibit 
room. Indeed, at one of the conferences 
there were three different meetings going 
on at the same time and the halls were 
filled to capacity at each of them. 

We can look at these results from 
several angles: first, from the point of 
view of increased support of school music 
throughout the country; second, from the 
point of view of increased circulation at 
the exhibits; and third, from the angle 
of returning prosperity (we hope it will 
not be too long in reaching the music 
business ) 


What, No Exhibits! 
At the annual M. E. E. A. (Music 


Education Exhibitors Association) din- 
ner meeting in Buffalo, our mutual friend 
and counselor, “Cliff” Buttelman, empha- 
sized an important matter which we ex- 
hibitors always have tried to keep in the 
back of our minds whenever the question 
of displaying at the conferences comes 
up. This is: No firm can measure the 
value of exhibiting by ringing up on the 
cash register tomorrow the business which 
he transacts today. 

The benefits which the exhibitor ob- 
tains from conference activities are defi- 
nite, tangible, and very great, but they 
are not so easily and instantly checked 
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off. Our returns come mainly as a re- 
sult of the great stimulus which the con- 
ferences give to school music. This is a 
stimulus which operates immediately in 
a given locality and generally throughout 
the country over a period of years. We 
all know how superintendents, principals, 
and other civic officers, as well as the 
public at large, react after being exposed 
to the inspirational force of a music edu- 
cators conference. Multiply this result in 
one locality by the number of sectional 
and national conferences held during the 
past ten years and add to this the sum 
effect of all the promotional work which 
the Conference and the Exhibitors As- 
sociation jointly accomplish and you will 
begin to appreciate the total amount of 
new school music activity from which 
sales of music and instruments are ob- 
tained. 

Another way of measuring the value of 
exhibits is to imagine a conference with- 
out them. What would be the result? 
First, the conference organizations would 
lack a source of much-needed support, 
since the income from the sale of exhibit 
space goes immediately into the treasury 
of the conference or conferences. Sec- 
ond, we probably flatter ourselves, but 
nevertheless we feel the truth of the 
statement that the conferences would lack 
something of the brightness and the busy 
stir of exhibit affairs. Third, a confer- 
ence without exhibits is inconceivable. If 
plans for exhibiting should be eliminated 
from any conference—though no such 
thought has occurred to anyone except 
as pure speculation—still there would be 
a few enterprising souls who would take 
advantage of the situation and try to 
make independent arrangements. We 
should then return to the “dark ages” 
of exhibiting when it was, “First come, 
first served; and the lion and the lamb 





DO THE FIRMS YOU PATRONIZE 
USE THIS SYMBOL? 





did not sit down together at the same 
table,” as our first president, Dr. Frances 
Elliott Clark, described it. 


. 
“Say It with a Smile” 


On the other hand, some consideration 
must be given to the thought that there 
is such a thing as too much success 
with respect to conference programs. 
Exhibitors generally may have felt this 
idea rumbling around in the realm of the 
subconscious following the six sectional 
meetings just completed. 

At all meetings this year, a paper was 
read in behalf of the exhibitors which 
explained a few of the problems which 
we commercial people have to meet in 
doing business with music educators. 
Some of these remarks may have sounded 
a little queer, coming as they did from a 
fraternity which subscribes to the slogan, 
“The customer is always right.” It is all 
a matter of how they were meant. So 
we suggested to the exhibit chairman (or 
victim) who was selected to give this 
speech, “Say it with a smile.” 

Consequently, we are “saying it with 
a smile” when we explain that in ref- 
erence to future conferences, we are mak- 
ing an earnest plea for lots of rain dur- 
ing the days of the meeting, short pro- 
grams, and dull speeches. Then, we will 
not have so much competition from a 
splendid conference program, and still 
more of you will come around to our 
exhibits. 


* 
Interesting, if True! 


Everybody, attention! You all prob- 
ably want to know where the next sec- 
tional conferences will be held. At Port- 
land, somebody suggested that the next 
Northwest meeting be held in Alaska. 
Well, after this delightful inspiration, a 
group of us got together and decided 
that there is no reason at all why every 
meeting should not be held in the pleas- 
antest place imaginable. So the matter 
has all been settled and you need not 
bother to take any more votes or receive 
any more invitations. Here is the sched- 
ule, definite and final—no changes per- 
mitted : 

Southern—Havana. 

Southwestern—Mexico City. 

California-W estern—Hawaii. 

Northwest—Alaska. 

North Central—Lake Louise. 

Eastern—on a Mediterranean cruise. 


Music Educators Journal 








